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Moods—Minor and Major. 


BY*JOHN HOWARD JEWETT. 


THE PROTEST. 


Wuy labor to gather and treasure the gold and the 
dross of the earth, 

For the vapors of pride and of pleasure, enduring the 
dust and the dearth? 

Why strive thus to fill up the measure with tears for 
the drowning of mirth, 

For the phantoms of fame and of leisure, alluring man 
on from his birth? 


Aspiring and doomed to aspire for the goal he never 
achieves; 

To gladness attuning his lyre while the heart-song fal- 
ters and grieves, E 

A reaper whose sickle is fire, or mocked by the un- 
ripened sheaves, 

The harvest and crown of desire a burden of loose- 
woven leaves. 


To listen and catch the low rumble of winter’s chill, 
menacing blast; 

To grope with his rushlight and stumble while shadows 
are gathering fast; 

Till, age-worn and baffled and humble he turns, still an- 
hungered, at last 

From the gold and the dross that.must crumble, to live 
in the dreams of the past. 


THE DREAM. 


As welcome as sun-gilded mountains to watcher lone 
waiting for morn; 

As chastened as moon-silvered fountains, the wanderer’s 
visions, new-born, 

Of days with delight overflowing, the twilights of peace 
brooding there; 

Oacz more the old hearthstone is glowing; the hushes 
still vocal with prayer. 


There the soul grows young and forgiving, and kneels 
for the gentle caress 

To plead for the boon of reliving the daydreams of 
youth, and to bless 

Far, pearl-tinted cloud-drifts concealing the hardships 
and griefs of the boy— 

Their low-arching rainbows revealing all sorrow a 
glorified :joy. 


There sunsets and dawns talk together, fierce noons and 
drear midnights forgot; 

There, freed from the burdén and tether, to wander and 
dream, and heed not, 

Till the dayspring divine shall awaken and summon, 
from out all the past, 

The loved, and the lost and forsaken, like children 
home-gathered at last. 


THE REALITY. 


Fierce winds blow thee hither and thither, and mock 
thee, oh, compassless soul! 

Vain dreams of dead seas woo thee whither ye wist not, 
as tideless they roll. 

Hope lingers, tho May blossoms wither; seek elsewhere 
thy crowning and goal. 


Find courage revive with endeavor; to strive is thy 
task and thy test! 

Undaunted, unquestioning —whether 
glare or darkness thy quest— 
Press on, trust the star-gleam that ever shines tranquil 

above life’s unrest. 


through noon- 


Rejoice, and believe that in baring thy breast for stern 
battle with pain, 

The soul shall-grow God-like, and wearing faith’s ar- 
mor, shall strive not in vain, 

Each contest for nobler preparing, thus ever to dare and 
attain, 


Call up from the past, in all gladness, the memories 
dearest to thee; 

Life’s burden and travail and sadness are shadows— 
like shadows they flee— 

And learn that all self-hood is madness; that love is an 
unresting sea. 





Hope, trust and be glad, cease repining, the present 
fades into the past; 


The future forever is shining, these beckoning sunsets 
forecast 


New dawns, for the brave soul’s divining, unclouded, 
triumphant at last! 
WORCESTER. Mass. 


The Legend of Witchtrot. 


BY THE LATE JOHN L. HAYES, LL.D. 


THERE is a spot on the Piscataqua River, which is 
associated with the most remarkable man and the sad- 
dest tragedy of a gloomy period. The region on the 
eastern part of the old town of Berwick, Me., and 
reaching to the head of the river, has been called for 
more than a hundred and fifty years by the the name 
of Witchtrot. It may not be uninteresting to read the 
legend which explains the name. 

At the time that the bloody superstition above re- 
ferred to was scourging New England, the Rev. 
Stephen Burroughs was minister at Wells, Me. He 
was a man of great powers of mind and extraordinary 
physical accomplishments. His feats of strength were 
marvelous, and his knowledge of woodcraft unsur- 
passed. These accomplishments furnished a sufficient 
pretext for his enemies in Danvers, Mass., where he 
had formerly settled, to accuse him of witchcraft. 
Accordingly, a fanatical elder, who hated Mr. Bur- 
roughs for his contrast to himself, and two constables, 
were dispatched to carry him to Salem, to take his 
trial. 

They found the minister at his house in Wells, and 
he, confident in his innocence, readily assented to ac- 
company them. But few preparations were necessary. 
The minister bade a sad adieu to his family, and about 
an hour before nightfall they all mounted their horses 
and set forth upon their gloomy journey. 

The constables intended to go to Haverhill, and 
were about taking the usual long and circuitous route 
through York, upon the eastern side of Agamenticus. 
Mr. Burroughs saw their purpose, and told them that 
he would show them a nearer and more direct way. 
Altho they feared to go, they felt that he had thrown 
a spell over them which they could not resist, and ac- 
cordingly submitted to his guidance. For several 
miles they traveled upon a remarkable ridge of land, 
stretching like a huge backbone through the country, 
which overlooked the woods upon each side. When 
they left this, a little after sunset, they struck into the 
dark woods, among which none but the most experi- 
enced forester could have found the way. But Bur- 
roughs rode on with perfect confidence, seeming to be 
familiar with every foot of ground over which they 
rode. 

The shades of evening were now fast gathering 
about them as they pursued their gloomy way. It 
was a wild and desolate scene. As far as the eye could 
reach upon either side stretched the interminable for- 
est; the dark pine and hemlock hung over their heads, 

and the howl of the wolf and wildcat fell ominously 
upon their ears. It was a fearful thing to be alone 
with that awful man, to whom the spirits of evil were 
subservient. This was but the beginning of the hor- 
rors of the night. A darkness deeper than that of 
evening began to throw its curtains overthem. A 
cloud of fearful blackness rose rapidly from the west, 
and hung its deathlike pall over their heads. The 
stillness of the grave brooded over nature. The 

scream of the owl was hushed, and the wolf lay still 

in his lair. The affrighted men felt the air thick and 
heavy with the sulfurous fumes which they believed 

‘arose from the pit of despair. The pall of darkness 

swathed them still more closely, and now a roar as of 

advancing hosts swells through the forest. On comes 
the storm. The migaty pines bend before its power. 

The thunder is crashing in the sky, and the fires of 

heaven gleam with awful brightness. But still the 

minister kept on his path, as if he trod the highway 





at midday; and as the lightning’s glare disclosed his 
form, they beheld his head uncovered to the storm, 
while a smile of lofty and unearthly inspiration seemed 
to play upon his features. 

A crash more terrible than any they had heard 
seemed now to rend earth and sky. A lofty pine was 
shivered above their heads, and the fragments thrown 
over them. For some minutes they were utterly blind- 
ed; and now they felt their horses borne along with 
the rapidity of the wind. The spel] of the wizard had 
indeed called the fiends to his aid, who were now 
bearing them onward in theirarms. Yet strange as it 
was, their horses never broke into ’a gallop, and the 
motion beneath them was that of the same uniform 
trot in which they had been before moving. Yet on, 
on, they went. They seemed coursing with the light- 
ning; they would hear the thunder above their heads, 
and in a moment its roar was pealing miles behind 
them. Still . 

“The lightnings were flashing, 
And the thick rain dashing,” 
and still the black forest shut them in on every side, 
tho it parted before them as they advanced like the 
waters of Jordan betore the hosts of Israel. The hor- 
rors of such a scene were too dreadful for human en- 
durance. In an agony of fear they clung to their 
horses’ necks and without sense of feeling were borne 
on to their fate. 

The storm had passed away, and the full moon 
shone forth with a peaceful splendor upon the broad 
and beautiful sheet of water at the head of the Piscat- 
aqua, near what is now called ‘‘the lower landing.’’ 
The doomed party waked from their swoon and beheld 
the familiar and peaceful scene, while the sounds 
which came from the adjoining Chadbourn’s Mills 
assured them that they were at length within the 
reach of human aid and sympathy. Of the re- 
mainder of their journey tradition has preserved no 
record. E 

The fate of the unfortunate minister is a matter of 
history and familiar toall. He was tried at Saiem, 
found guilty of witchcraft and executed. The princi- 
pal proofs of guilt were the feats of strength above re- 
ferred to. 

The elder and the constables for many years after 
told the story of that fearful journey; and tho the in- 
credulous who heard them hinted that the road 
through the woods was nearer by half than any other 
route and that their fears had imagined the swiftness 
of their flight, they still believed that they had been 
borne along by witchcraft; and as the tales they told 
gained credence, the road by which they traveled re- 
ceived the name, and hence even to this day it is 
called ‘‘ Witchtrot.”’ 


— 


Christ Our Shepherd. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE Judean Shepherd was the master of a household 
of sheep, and as closely attached to his fleecy friends as 
daily and nightly intercourse could make him. He 
was the constant companion of his flock. He spent a 
part of his days in searching out the green spots on the 
hillside where they might graze ; and he spent a part 
of his nights in guarding them from the robber or the 
bloodthirsty wolf. If a sheep was caught in a thicket 
he ran to rescue it; if a lamb fell into a mountain 
torrent, he hastened to draw it out. If a wild beast 
showed his glaring eyeballs near the sleeping flock, the 
shepherd seized his crook or a club and gave him bat- 
tle. Such a watchful guardian was the ruddy young 
David when in defense of his sheep he slew a lion and a 
bear. This peculiarly tender and helpful attachment 
was in the mind of our Divine Master when he said to 
his disciples, ‘‘I am the good Shepherd’’; and what he 
said to them he still says to every true Christian whose 
éye may fall on this article. 


» 
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In the first place he declares, ‘‘I know my sheep, 
and am known of mine.’’ Jesus never can be mistaken 
as to who are his genuine followers. We may often 
misjudge our fellow-men—passing by some modest 
undemonstrative souls that are the friends’ of Jesus, 
and admitting some others into the visible Church who 
hide an unconverted heart under a sheep's clothing. 
Christ read human character with unerring wisdom 
when he was on earth. How clearly he detected Na- 
thanael’s clean morality ; and how keenly he read the 
selfish Judas’s treachery from the start! There was 
something in Zaccheus that made him worth a special 
visit; and in the penitent Syrian brigand, who was 
writhing beside him on the cross, he discovered a faith 
to which he promised an immediate admission into 
Paradise. Boastful Peter felt confident of his own 
loyalty, come what would; but the omniscient Shep- 
herd startles that member of his flock when he says to 
him, ‘‘before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice!’’ 

It is a most cheering and encouraging thought that 
Jesus knows all his flock now and ‘‘calleth them all by 
name.’’ However obscure your station, my brother, 
however hard and humble your lot, my sister, you can 
say, My Master knows me. He has me on his great, 
loving heart. He is perfectly acquainted with all my 
wants and all my weaknesses; he knoweth my frame, 
and remembers thet I am but dust. There is nota 
thorn that pricks my foot or a wound that makes my 
heart bleed, but his eye beholds it. Altho one of the 
humblest sheep in his vast flock, I was redeemed for 
some good purpose and have some work to do for him, 
and for my feilow-creatures. The honest prayer of 
every Christian ought to be: 

‘** Make use of me, my Lord, 
Let me not be forgot, 
A broken vessel cast aside 
One whom Thou needest not; 
Thou usest tree and flower 
And tiny drops of dew, 
The mountain vast, the little hill; 
Oh, Shepherd, use me too!”’ 

This fact of Christ’s perfect knowledge of all his flock 
throws a great light. on some trials that would 
be otherwise dark, and on some of his deal- 
ings that to be mysterious. It explains 
why one of us is promoted, and another one is set 
back; why one seems to run before a favoring breeze, 
and another is buffeted with contrary winds. My 
Shepherd is never cruel in his dealings with me. If 
he employs the lancet, it is because there is an ugly 
ulcer that needs to be opened; if he applies the prun- 
ing knife, it is because he discovers that my vine is 
running all to leaves, and he would have it bear more 
fruit. He knoweth what is in me, and what ought to 
come out of me, if I would become a healthy, happy 
and useful disciple. 

The second. thing that our divine Shepherd assures 
us is that his sheep know him and follow him; for they 
know his voice. They have the internal evidence that 
they are his; there is a witness of his Spirit that witness- 
eth with their spirits. They know their Shepherd by 
a spiritual instinct and a personal experience. How 
do you know your mother? Bya description of her, 
or by an analysis of her character and qualities? No; 
the instinct of love is deeper than any philosophies ; 
you have drunk of her love, and fed on it from infancy. 
So doth a truly converted soul know Christ—by coming 
to him, by. trusting him, by trying him, by receiving 
him into the innermost parts; it is an experimental 
knowledge, and unless you and I have that, to some 
actual degree, larger or smaller, I do not sce how we 
can claim to be Christians. 

Christ’s sheep hear his voice, and follow him ; this 
is the test of their loyalty. Faith comes first, but 
obedience is the evidence of faith. Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell has well said that ‘‘ Jesus does not drive his fol- 
lowers on before, as a herd of unwilling disciples; but 
goes in advance of them, leading them into paths that 


seem 


* he has trod, and dangers he has met, and sacrifices 


which he has borne himself, and he calls them after 
him.”’ Young Christian! if you obey your Shepherd’s 
voice, you will often be called to severe toils, and 
sharp self-denials, and often to unpopular paths, and 
bitter oppositions and to do thankless favors to some 
very unlovable people; but you will never be called to 
violate conscience or sacrifice a principle. Your 
Shepherd will never ask you to sit undet a preacher 
who denies him and preaches error; he will never lead 
you into a haunt of revelry under the name of 
‘‘amusement’’; he will never show you the way toa 
licentious play or a chamber of wantonness; he will 
never gloss over gambling under the name of ‘‘ busi- 
ness,’’ or political trickery under the name of patriot- 
ism. He will never decoy you from a prayer-meeting 
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to a ball; or lead you on to any debatable ground 
where people, will be apt to say: ‘‘ We did not expect 
to see you here.’’ Following Jesus, you will often 
find an uphill clamber to be a path of pleasantness, 
and a lowly walk through a valley of humiliation, a 
road to peace. He will keep step with you through 


the darkest hours, and his voice will be sweetest mu- . 


sic to you as he whispers: ‘‘I call you my friend.” 

The third and last proof of our divine Shepherd's 
fidelity to his flock is the most precious of all. ‘‘ The 
good Shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’’ Not 
for his doctrines did he die—but for his flock. This 
truth lies sweetest and warmest to every Christian's 
soul. This brings us to Calvary; and on that Cross 
hang the eternal hopes of every one of us. Jesus died 
for me; and if I accept him as my Savior and Lord I 
live, and live forever. The Atonement is the very core 
of the Gospel; philosophers may analyze it if they 
can; it is not a doctrine of the head—it is simple only 
tothetrusting heart. Jonathan Edwards could reason 
about Redemption very profoundly; but he did not 
comprehend it any more perfectly than the poor sailor 
who, in his distress, overheard a woman singing at 
her wheel, 

‘I’m a poor sinner, and nothing at all; 

But Jesus Christ is my all in all.” 
Jack caught at the words like a drowning man; and 
when he came to make his confession of faith in his 
‘«Bethel’’ he could only repeat the simple lines as 
the anchor to which he clung. The mighty theologi- 
an and the humble sailor go into the heavenly fold, 
led by the same good Shepherd who gave his life for 
them both. 

O Thou blessed Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world, take mine away; what Thou 
bearest I could not bear; lead me and feed me as one 
of Thy flock, and let me follow Thee whithersoever 
Thou goest! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The New North. 


BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, LL.D. 


THE one word of promise spoken in behalf of the 
Southern section of our common country is the word 
‘*New South.’’ For what this stands exactly, it is 
quite difficult to tell. In so far as the term ‘‘South”’ 
is definitely understood, it certainly signifies that for 
which the nation in its entirety has no wish to see 
made ‘‘New.’’ In its entirety, we say; and let the 
line be drawn where it may. Is it the line of color? 
Then we feel assured that the nation—white, mixed 
or black—has no desire to see it made new. If 
the line of division be geographical or sectional, we 
are equally sure that the nation desires no renewal 
of the ‘‘South,’’ for what it implied, either in peace 
or war. The fact is, the term itself has no sweet- 
smelling odor about it. The South—who can utter 
the word and not instinctively find himself listening 
to the clank of chains, the roar of cannons, the 
clash of arms? But all this is happily gone, and let 
every lip say, Reguzescat! 

Our word is not the New South, but the New 
North; and it is perfectly legitimate, and has a right 
to live. The North! The North! Notinantagonism 
to the South do we write this word. On the contrary, 
only as it represents Freedom and Humanity, Law 
and Government, Intelligence and Refinement, Mo- 
rality and Religion. * 

Dropping all thoughts of a New South let us rejoice 
that there is indeed a New North, springing up in the 
very midst of what we are wont to speak of as the 
South; meaning thereby the States of the Union bor- 
dering upon our Atlantic, South and Gulf Coasts. 

To make no mention of the goodly percentage of 
the whites of that section, who really prefer what we 
might call the civilization of the North to the civiliza- 
tion of the South; that is, prefer its ideas upon the 
principles mentioned as thoroughly charatteristic of 
this portion of the Republic, we call attention to the 
eight million and more blacks who, from the moment 
of their inception into freedom, have taken every 
thought from the North as the sponge takes water. 
Their every thought of freedom and humanity, law 
and.government, etc., etc., is the thought of the 
North. Nor need there be the least surprise. ‘‘What 
you want in the nation, put into the school,’’ says 
Germanic wisdom. Unwittingly the North did this; 
for it is—at least it was---from the North, that the 
Freedman took his first lessons in manhood and citi- 
zenship. The Northern schoolmaster was abroad in 
all that land. The glorious American Missionary As- 
sociation, with other equally zealous forces, were there. 
And all that was Northern in regard to life and its 
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duties, citizenship and its responsibilities, was given 
wherever these were able to gu, or were permitted to 
go. 

The result is, we have a New North at the South. 
Let him who doubts visit the schools, colleges and unj- 
versities planted there, and maintained by the people 
of the upper section of the common realm. Nor |et 
him confine his visitation to these. Let him visit, jf 
he may or can, all the schools of the South; and what 
will he find? The schools that use Northern text- 
books and Northern methods, are chiefly, if not en- 
tirely the colored schools. Unwisely the South in a 
large measure has prepared its own text-books, and 
prefers its own methods. That neither these books 
nor the way of teaching them should come up to those 
of the North, is to be expected. The colored schools 
are not so—those of them that draw their life from the 
North. The New North at the Southris the Negro, as 
the next generation or more will demonstrate. Are 
we asked, What will be the result? Nothing; only 
the nation will be the more unified and, therefore, the 
stronger and happier. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


In the Land of Islam. 


I. 





BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON, 


Ir was an easy thing to get into the mosque; but 
how to get into the heart of Islam was quite another, 
and a far more difficult matter. We had letters to 
persons of almost every shade of Christian belief and 
unbelief; and upon our arrival in Algiers we consulted 
them all—colonists, doctors, lawyers, professors, func- 
tionaries, tradesmen and agriculturists; in short, all 
sorts of persons and met everywhere the same dis- 
couragement, and expressed almost always in the same 
words: ‘‘ There is nothing to be done with the Mus- 
sulmans, and but one thing is necessary; let them feel 
your superiority.’’ This led us to conclude that there 
was then some claim on their part—and perhaps a 
danger—certainly an inside question; and we deter- 
‘mined to look into it. 

Hoping for better success we went to the Protest- 
ant pastors of different denominations. They spoke 
to us in this wise: We have been here from one to 
forty years, and we have never made a single conver- 
sion, nor a friend among the native population; nor 
have we ever had anything to do with them save in a 
small business way or as servants. They are, to a 
man, fortified in their religion; their fatalism is a wall 
of adamant, and they will neither step, nor accept any- 
thing, outside of that. They are, however, sober, 
patient and respectful—as honest, perhaps, as Chris- 
tians—and possess a keen sense of justice; not over 
laborious, but accept without bartering very small 
profits or hire; serviceable but never servile, feeling 
themselves on perfect equality, not only among them- 
selves but with all other men; and, to be very frank 
with you, you will have all your pains for naught; for 
you, perfect strangers, cannot expect to do ina few 
months what we have failed to do in a score or two- 
score years; then, totell you all the truth, Mussulmans 
do not ‘like us, and have no confidence in us what- 
ever.”’ 

«« But,’’ we asked, ‘‘ have you ever tried to make 
friends-with them—without any attempt at conver- 
sion ?”’ 

‘‘No, never; for we knew beforehand that it was 
perfectly useless.”’ 

Of course, we could not accept such subterfuge for 
fair argument, much less for proof, but were more 
convinced than before that there were at least rich 
fields for observation and study; and we were more 
determined than ever to push forward into the undis- 
covered realms of Moslem faith, which gave such in- 
dubitable proof of resistance to all attacks or innova- 
tions, and which gave so many evidences of virtues. 

We sometimes ventured, with our Protestant friends, 
some arguments—humane, historical and ethnological, 
as well as Christian; but we found not only a sectarian 
barrier which was, if not as magnificent, at least as 
adamantine as the Moslem’s, and, happily, so narrow 
and low that we could step over it without difficulty— 
only we soon found a field of ice forming about us in 
all the sectarian latitudes, Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant; and that we were looked upon as spiritual ad- 
venturers and interlopers by the ‘‘ squatter sovereign- 
ty,’’ who claimed not only territorial pre-emption, but 
divine right in their desert and sterile fields. 

We had, therefore, not a single voice of approbation 
or sympathy; and I regret to say that means and 
methods were used among Christians to deter and 
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prevent our endeavor which did no honor to those 
who count honor as something worth. 
“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun,” 

In justice, however, tothe eminent men, we must 
say here that we afterward found warm sympathy and 
complete approbation in Monsieur Cambon, the Gov- 
ernor of Algiers, and in Prince de Polignac, an officer 
in the French Algerian Army for forty years, and who 
knows the Arabs well, and therefore appreciates their 
grand qualities and their great religion. Governor 
Cambon is president of the committee formed in 
France for building a mosque in Paris for our many 
Moslem subjects whocome there. Prince de Polignac 
is a descendant of that other prince of the same name 
who was the standard bearer of the first crusade. 
Thank God, the centuries which have kept their faith 
have changed their method of warfare! Both these 
gentlemen are Catholic and, what is better, both are 
Christians. 

But at the outset we knew no Mussulman nor any 
one through whom we could know one. We were 
evidently in the infinite minority. But being greatly en- 
couraged by all this discouragement, we decided to put 
ourselves, and without intermediary, into the hands of 
the Omnipotent Majority, and go forward. 

Later on, when success was evident, sympathizers 
multiplied on every hand. Such is human nature. 

It was a summer-like winter day, with roses and 
oranges in the garden, sweet odors in the air, and the 
deep blue encouraging sky bending over the beautiful 
earth and far-stretching sea, that we came down from 
Mustapha Superieur into the highways and byways of 
the strange city, amid the still stranger and hetero- 
geneous mass of humanity, to seek the key to the 
heart of Islam. For the first time for many months I 
felt strong enough for a walk, and with a deep sense 
of gratitude came a strong conviction that there wasa 
blessing in store for us. Hour after hour we saun- 
tered and lingered, through the maze of the old Moor- 
ish city, looking for him who was to open the door of 
the inner life of this mysterious people. The hours 
wore away and with them my strength, and my com- 
panion suggested postponing our search for another 
time; but I insisted that he would be found to-day; 
and turning down the covered passage of the great 
bazar that leads from the Place de la Cathedral to the 
Place du Gouvernement, where stands the Great 
Mosque; there he sat in the doorway—‘‘ Abraham ’’— 
the multicolored hangings of Oriental carpets and 
curtains forming the tent of the patriarch of old. And 
what a magnificent head! with form and features of 
finest mold. His beard of snow and turban of white 
and gold, with full, flowing costume, revealed a noble 
specimen of the Moorish type. He sat half turned 
from the outer world, intent upon a large volume he 
was reading, and which, by its beautiful print and 
rich binding, we knew to be the Koran. We stopped 

_with satisfaction to contemplate the noble picture and 
also with reluctance to disturb his pious study. He 
seemed to feel our presence and, turning toward us, 
bade us, in excellent French, a kindly welcome, ask- 
ing with benevolence if he could be of any service to 
us. ‘* We have not come to purchase,’’. we explained, 
‘but would like to talk with you.’’ Immediately we 
were led into his booth, which was something between 
a richly furnished parlor and a museum of decorative 
art. As soon as we were seated he said: ‘Pray, 
consider yourselves perfectly at home, and give me the 
pleasure of being useful to strangers whom God has 
sent me.’’ Without circumlocution we replied: ‘‘ You 
have many rich and beautiful wares here, but what is 
best of all isthe book you were reading, and we should 
like to talk with you concerning your religion. We 
are Christians come from far countries, to study the 
people and the faith of Mohammed ’’—an expression 
of luminous pleasure passed over his placid face, with 
just a little of surprise. (The Arab rarely betrays the 
least astonishment, for he who is ever awaiting eter- 
nity is never taken by surprise by human events.) 
Here Pére Hyacinthe took from his pocket a transla- 
tion of the Koran. Immediately our host inclined, and 
carried his right hand to his forehead, and then to his 
heart, which is the Moslem’s sign of respect and rev- 
erence—and reiterated: ‘‘I am most happy. May 
God be praised for sending you to my door.’’ Then 
he clapped his hands and a servant appeared who, in 
a few moments brought us coffee; thus we were the 
duly accredited guests sent by Providence, and within 
fifteen minutes were friends. We talked for an hour 
with this Grand Believer, and found him not only 
stored in Arabic learning concerning Islam and the 
Koran, but perfectly conversant with our Prophets 
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and their ancient Scriptures, and not ignorant of the 
New Testament, claiming Jesus (Aissa) as their own. 
We took leave of this noble Arab as if we were old 
friends. We exchanged cards; upon his was printed: 
Ibrahim ben-Ali, Member of the Mahomedan cult-com- 
miti, and of the Chamber of Commerce, Algiers. He 
was, indeed, calledAbraham, and boasted of the supe- 
riority of the race which had left its glorious record 
of the Moors in the conquest of Spain. 


PARIS, FRANCE, 





A Visit to a Russian Noble. 


BY MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 


Count Boris PAVLOVITCH SERVINSKI was a man 
whose acquaintance I was happy to make in the 
Nobles’ Clubat Moscow. His perfect knowledge of 
English it was which first drew me into contact with 
him. He came to my rescue once when I was making 
a bungling attempt to enlighten some Russian ac- 
quaintances on the constitution of the British House 
of Commons, and acted as a perfect interpreter. After 
that we often met, and our acquaintance ripened into 
friendship so rapidly that before I had known him a 
month I had received and accepted an invitation to 
his estate in the Government of Poltava. He left 
Moscow a week before I did, after arranging with me 
the details of my journey to Staroye Rybinskoye. 

It was a lovely autumn morning when I arrived at 
the railway station nearest Servinski’s village. The 
broad undulating steppe glittered with the melting 
hoarfrost. There was not a tree anywhere within 
sight, but the landscape had a beauty of its own which 
only Russian hearts know how to appreciate. The 
Count’s carriage, with four spanking horses, was drawn 
up alongside the little roadside station; and as I 
alighted Servinski ran forward to meet me, kissed me 
on both cheeks, and, continuously talking to the por- 
ter about my luggage and to me about my journey, he 
led me to the carriage. The coachman took off his 
hat in salutation, gave me his hand to shake, then, 
tightening the reins and uttering a sharp whoop, away 
he galloped with us along the level steppe road. We 
dashed across the steppe for an hour, until we saw far 
on the horizon a long line of trees topping a slight 
eminence. ‘‘That’s my place, my dear home,”’ said 
Servinski. ‘‘ Hurry, Ivan!’’ Ivan whipped the will- 
ing steeds, and in half an hour more we were trotting 
up along, rough avenue of scarlet and brown-leaved 
chestnuts toward a rambling, low building of red brick, 
which ended the vista. 

On the long, ruinous veranda, which stretched the 
whole length of the house, stood the Countess and 
her children, and a crowd of domestics, men and 
women, who had heard that a stranger was going to 
arrive, and wished to have an early look at him. 
These servants were simply peasants from the neigh- 
boring village, and there were over twenty of them. 
What they all did but eat, drink and make merry I 
never could understand. 

After a cordial welcome from the Countess—the 
children insisted on kissing me—we entered the cen- 
tral hall, where a few moldy old relics of the chase 
hung on the walls, and dogs af questionable pedigree 
lay about on the floor. And then a door opened and 
a stately little white-haired lady entered, exquisitely 
clad in black silk and lace. It was the old Countess, 
my friend’s mother, and her grace and curtesy and his 
sweet-natured affection and pride in her were the no- 
blest things I ever saw in Russia. Her French was 
perfect, and her welcome was spoken as tho from a 
kindly curtesy-book of the First Empire. Behind 
her walked a pretty girl, in the holiday attire of a little 
Russian peasant. She carried the old lady’s cat, her 
book and her smelling salts; and the contrast was 
peculiarly striking between her supple and abundant 
figure, her rosy cheeks and jet-black hair, and the 
shrunken and attenuated old aristocrat, with her 
drawn and pallid face. 

I was shown to my room, and Alexander, the 
Count’s valet, was told off to attend on me. All the 
arrangements here were of a ‘most primitive pattern, 
for Russian bedrooms, as a rule, contain nothing 
that is not absolutely necessary. There were no con- 
cessions to luxurious tastes, no carpet on the floo?, no 
rug before the bed, no pictures, no ‘books, no easy 
chairs. An iron washstand and basin, a rickety chest 
of drawers, an iron bedstead and a cane-bottomed 
chair constituted the entire furniture of the best spare 
bedroom. The Spartan-like severity of everything I 
would not have minded had it only been clean. And 
over twenty servants in the house! I had hardly time 
to change my clothes when Alexander rushed into 
the room, without knocking, to say that dinner was 
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ready. Alexander was decked out in a tailed blue 
cloth coat, with brass buttons bearing a crown and 
Servinski’s monogram. He also wore dirty cotton 
gloves, the fingers of which badly wanted darning. I 
was seated next to the dear old Countess at the head 
of the table, and there were present besides Servinski, 
his wife, the four children and the governess, a Finn- 
ish girl, with long, fair hair down her back, and big, 
dreamy, northern eyes. French was the language 
spoken at table. Every one except the governess 
spoke it flawlessly. Indeed, unless when addressing the 
servants, my friends hardly ever spoke a word of their 
native language. Fancy a Britisher or an American 
being so ashamed of his English that he relegates it 
to the servants’ hall! Well, the dinner was laid ona 
spotless cloth, and napkins, cutlery, silver and glass 
were faultless. The young Countess, a careworn, 
fretful sort of woman, put aside her chronic com- 
plaints and did the honors of the table with a distinc- 
tion which left nothing to be desired. The children 
were patterns of propriety;and I saw at once that the 
fair Finn was a strict disciplinarian. In the course of 
our conversation I learned that there was a French 
governess as well; but she was away in France on her 
holiday. With the exception ofa few fine portraits of 
several generations of Servinski boyars the dining 
room also was quite bareof ornament. Even the win- 
dows looking down the long avenue of chestnuts were 
uncurtained. Alexander’s waiting at table should not 
be overlooked. He evidently thought it was part of 
his duty to pay particular attention to me; and as he 
handed me each dish out went the tattered forefinger 
of his left hand to point out the special titbit which 
he recommended for my delectation. He took the 
dishes from a swarm of female domestics at the door, 
and the racket and confusion outside of voices and 
tramping feet was an unlooked-for thing in the coun- 
try house of one of the best families in Russia. Ser- 
vinski didn’t mind ita bit. I think he affected to live 
in a simple and patriarchal fashion, leaving ceremony 
for the gilded palaces of Moscow and Petersburg. 
When we rose from dinner the aged Countess re- 
mained seated; and we filed past her, kissing her right 
hand, her stalwart son thanking her in all our names 
for the excellent dinner she had given us. Then the 
old lady rose, and, taking her son’s arm, we all walked 
over to the icon hanging in the vorner beside the deep 
window. There Servinski dropped his French and 
offered up a beautiful old prayer to Almighty God for 
all his blessings and benefits. We crossed ourselves 
three times; and Servinski led his mother from the 
room, outside which the handsome little Russian girl 
was waiting for her mistress. : 
The children went to romp in the garden with Friu- 
lein Lisa, the young Countess said she would try to 
sleep a little, so Servinski proposed a walk over the 
farm buildings. As we picked our way among the lit~ 
ter-of the farmyard, I got the impression that if my 
host had not been an exceedingly rich man, the waste 
and destruction which was proceeding on all sides 
must soon have made him a bankrupt. The hay was 
badly stored and rottingas it stood. Huge stacks of 
straw of magnificent quality had fallen in a big storm 
a fortnight before and were lying as they fell. The 
children belonging to the farm servants and innumer- 
able calves, pigs and fowls were making sad havoc of 
it. A machine for shelling millet stood in the muck, 
and had evidently stood there for months. It was all 
rust-eaten and had become useless. Scores of valua- 
ble cattle were housed in byres which it would require 
a Hercules to cleanse, and there was hardly a door 
about the place perfect in lock and hinge. The tur- 
nips and carrots were cut, the milk skimmed, and the 
cream churned in ingeniously wasteful ways; and I 
could not rid my mind of the impression that every 
one from the farm steward down to the meanest stable 
boy was busily engaged in feathering his own nest at 
the expense of the Count. I think Servinski felt this 
too; but their professions of attachment to him were so 
frequent, and doubtless so sincere, that he could never 
find it in his heart to dismiss any one of the whole 
tribe of thieves and parasites. A visit tothe granaries 
made still more evident the disorder, waste and pecu- 
lation. Here were huge erections built by Servinski’s 
father at great cost to contain the produce of three 
thousand acres of corn land. The great bins were 
overflowing with the finest wheat and rye in the world; 
but rats were at work, both human rats and the other 
kind, and Servinski noticed suspicious gaps here and 
there. He said he knew who the delinquent was, and 
that he had gone too far thistime. It was evening, 
and we were tired when we reached the house. The 
ladies were waiting our arrival in the drawing room; 
and in a little side room a splendid silver samovar bub- 
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bled pleasantly, presided over by Alexander and Nadya, 
the pretty little Russian. Russian tea is not over- 
rated. It is delicious, and possesses a flavor quite un- 
like the pungent stuff one drinks in England and 
America. Here the old Countess was in her element; 
and it was a novel and delightful experience to sit 
down beside the dear lady and hear her tell old stories 
of Nicolas and Alexander the First. She was as 
romantic as a girl of seventeen; and her eyes filled with 
tears as she narrated the fate of a young friend of hers 
who loved her sister and was ordered away to the 
Caucasus just on the eve of his marriage because he 
had offended the terrible Nicolas. It wasa most pleas- 
ant evening; and when tea was over gallant Servinski 
led his mother to the grand piano and got out her 
music-——queer old-fashioned Polish minuets and Russian 
jigs, to which the youth and beauty of St. Petersburg 
had danced fifty years ago. Servinski himself had a 
severer taste in music; and when the old Countess 
bowed herself out of the room he sat down to the 
piano and played Rossini’s masses and Guonod’s 
‘‘Redemption’’ and the ‘‘Pilgrim’s March from 
Tannhiuser.’”’ 

‘«Come into my room”’ he said at last; ‘‘let us have 
a smoke anda talk.’’ It was the most untidy room 
in the house. A case of homeopathic medicines had 
just arrived with which he intended to dose his peas- 
ants, and its contents lay scattered all over the floor. 
On his writing table were accumulated the loose pa- 
pers and rubbish and dust of a year. The bookcase 
—usually indicative of the owner's character—was 
dirty, and besides books there were piled on the shelves 
cigar boxes, pipes, a gluepot, rolls of string and a 
package of candles. When my eyes grew accustomed 
to the light of the one candle which illuminated the 
apartment, I sawthat it had an exqusitely carved mar- 
ble fireplace, that it was beautifully wainscoted in 
carved oak, that the fittings were of bronze and brass, 
and that here and there were remnants of articles of 
Dresden and Sévres China which must have cost a for- 
tune. I looked over the books, and I have often won- 
dered if I could form some conception of Servinski’s 
character froin the list of them. There were Buckle’s 
‘History of Civilization,’’ Stanley’s ‘‘ Livingstone,’’ 
Drummond's ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’’ 
Doré’s ‘‘ Illustrated London”’ and Skeat’s ‘‘Etymolog- 
ical Dictionary.’’ Those were all the English books I 
noticed. We parted at eleven o'clock; and Alexander, 
with a candle, showed me again to my room. I could 
not get the affectionate fellow out of the way. He 
insisted on undressing me and tucking me into bed. 
It is my custom to read for a few minutes after I lie 
down, and Alexander, looking over my book, told me 
it was English; for was he not hard at work learning 
that language to be able to accompany his master 
next spring on a visit to England? Seeing I was 
sleepy he threw another bundle of straw into the 
glowing stove, and left the room praying God to give 
me a good night’s rest. 

Next morning I awoke and looked out over the 
illimitable steppe, with here and there swathes of 
ground fog which the bright October sun was swiftly 
dispersing. I wondered why the scene invited one to 
infinite contemplation and reverie. The voice of 
the Count at my bedside answered me: ‘Ah yes, 
you are looking out over our magical Russian steppe. 
We love it, we love it, for it makes us sad; and a 
Russian is noblest and best when he lets the divine 
influences of his steppe filter into his soul. It’s a 
lovely morning; Alexander will be here presently."’ 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


The Empress Frederick. 


BY MRS. 


GEORGE H. BATES. 

Ir is said that the Empress Frederick will live 
henceforth in England, in which case, the Empress 
Eugénie being there already, and, of course, the 
Queen-Empress of India, it will be the home of three 
imperial widows. The only objections raised are to 
the continuance there of the annuity to gain which, 
with its attendant dignities, she has been accused of 
sacrificing her husband’s one chance of life. 

Dying by bulletin, table-talk over surgical details 
and medical partisanship had become familiar, when 
the case of the Emperor Frederick distanced all pre- 
vious interests of the kind. In Germany, the old 
flame is always ready to burst forth afresh. 

According to feeling toward his widow, are rated the 
chances that the Emperor would have survived at all 
the extirpation of the larynx proposed in 1887. Per- 
haps they were one intwenty. The operation could not 
secure future exemption from his disease, would leave 
him voiceless, and shatter his constitution more or less. 
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Death may have been sure otherwise, but at longer 
range and uncertain date. There were three plain, 
unmarried daughters. Their future and that of his 
widow would be quite a different thing could he once 
become Emperor. His father approached the utmost 
limits of human life. Some said his wife and Sir 
Morell Mackenzie hid the truth from the sufferer when 
he made his decision. -A few even said that she did 
well in this. Her character, the relations between 
husband and wife, the unshaken friendship of Von 
Wegner, their physician-in-ordinary, a man who would 
have shrunk aghast at barest suspicion of treachery, 
must answer for her part in the agonizing crisis. 
Brave and proud herself, as she counseled the Em- 
press Augusta to be, when she announced her son’s 
death, she is, of course, silent. 

Yet scarcely was Frederick in his grave when the 
press proclaimed her virtually a prisoner in her own 
house, because she would not give up to her son the 
papers relating to a proposed regency. A few week’s 
later Dr. Geffcken’s publication of the Emperor's 
Diary, questioning Bismarck’s claims as sole maker of 
German unity, lashed him and his to relentless fury. 
An amiable conversation which he had had with 
Queen Victoria, on her last visit to Germany, stood 
her daughter in no sort of stead. It is a long-time 
wonder that an intellectual people can put up with the 
German press. ‘‘ Reptile,’’ then under Bismarck, it 
discharged full venom against the woman whose influ- 
ence with her husband has been as unquestioned as 
her love was declared unworthy. 

When, at sixteen, their son went to the University 
of Bonn, he drew his allowance from his grandfather, 
his model in all things, to whom he reported. Then 
disagreements became open. ‘‘7Zac¢/os,’’ the Germans 
call the Empress Frederick. This is the trouble. Not 
caring to be otherwise, she is hopelessly ‘‘¢act/os.’’ 
‘‘They do so in England,’’ she insisted. ‘‘ But, 
Mamma, we're not in England, we’re in Germany,”’ 
rejoined the boyish Hohenzollern, to whom a useless 
bridle arm, attributed to the English surgeon present 
at the accouchement, is a constant feeder of resent- 
ment: 

“Come to us, love us and make us your own; 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we 

Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each and all Dane in our welcome of thee, 

Alexandra’’— 

sang the Poet Laureate to her sweet sister-in-law, the 
Princess of Wales. English only, she became to all 
of them; but the Empress Frederick tried to be Eng- 
lish in Germany. Even after the late smart rebuff in 
South Africa, the idea that the Emperor is under 
English influences in regard to Abyssinnia maddens 
his people. 

A Crown Prince in Germany has of necessity a 
strenuous, repressed life. The sternness of William 
First and the opposition of Bismarck made it doubly 
hard for Frederick. His wife shared alike hardships 
and aspirations. In return he aided her efforts to im- 
prove the education of women, the sanitary state of 
dwellings, the nursing of» the poor. Through those 
long years her friends say she was pinched for means, 
slighted and superseded. Accustomed to the ordered 
luxury of her mother’s court, the rigid deprivations 
practiced in private living by her husband's family 
were, perhaps, minor trials; but she had larger vexa- 
tions in plenty. She was antagonistic to powers that 
were, uncongenial to the people, alien to the masses. 
She was then a noticeably plain woman. Years have 
given her dignity, and the beaked cap of a German 
widow adds a becoming stateliness. She had knowl- 
edge of all sorts, was the ablest, the most like her 
father of all Queen Victoria’s children; but the roy- 
alty of conciliation, the grace of adaptation, the tact 
of surrender were wanting. She was sure to be right 
on little historical niceties, equally so to make an ene- 
my of the party corrected. Half German by birth, 
almost wholly so by ancestry, devoted to her husband, 
clear-headed, quick-witted, it is mystifying that she 
could not see where their true interests lay. In the 
disposition of the Emperor's body the same traits 
came out. Apparently she ignored all feelings but her 
own, tho the nation was bowed down as one man in 
its sorrow. A year after, the peasants in the Spree- 
Wald wore black on the day of Frederick’s death. 
All that was noblest, most hopeful, most enlightened 
in Germany felt personally bereft; yet the burial-place 
was long inaccessible. They could not lay moarning 
wreaths upon it, and no solace is dearer to the heart 

of a German. 

The Emperor William is said to recognize his 
mother’s ability; but she is too aggressively clear- 
sighted. Ifshe could only seem to take him at his 


own estimate, it is believed her influence would be un- 
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bounded. William First, her father-in-law, also knew 
her worth, even liked her; but she was not a woman 
after his and the German heart, and she had no mag. 
netism to draw it to her. ‘‘ Why should the poor 
women bother themselves?’’ said Count Bismarck, dis- 
counting the higher education. ‘‘Petticoats’’ are 
ruled out of politics. Women are not expected to 
enter into men’s lives. They are relegated ‘‘ to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer’’; for household econ- 
omy is rigorous. Germans bring detail into every. 
thing. They do not try to save labor. When the 
‘* poor women ’”’ get through their domestic duties a 
great deal is taken out of them. 

The fruition of their long apprenticeship came to 
the imperial pair only in a lurid gleam which flashed 
upon the opening tomb. What would have been 
otherwise is idle conjecture. In her loyal heart, the 
Empress had, probably, hoped that something of what 
was dear to them both, even a reign, inexorably limit- 
ed, could accomplish. 

It was thought in England that as a center of intel- 
lectual life, there was yet a future for the Empress 
Frederick. This was reckoned without count of the 
childlike devotion to the regnant Hohenzollern, par- 
ticularly in military circles, which embrace the upper 


classes. What dashes itself against him is ground to 
powder. A loving simplicity feeds on the details of 
his life. Any Berliner can talk out the whole es- 
trangement. The rights do not matter. The Empress 


Frederick goes under. She avoids Berlin of late. The 
Emperor is willing she should do so altogether. The 
situation is simply one of those unfortunate things 
that are and cannot be altered. 


Boston, MAss. Ss a 
Sensational Journalism. 


BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D. 


A MOST satisfactory development in modern journal- 
ism is taking place. The secular press of New York 
and Chicago are endeavoring to create a more healthy 
class of journalism! The circumstance is inexplicable; 
but it is true, nevertheless. For example, I take the 
following quotation, not from a religious journal, but 
from one of the leading Chicago papers, the 77zmes- 
Herald: 

‘“‘The World continues to be an unblushing offender 
against journalistic decency. ‘ts ambition to be the 
chief purveyor of criminology and vulgar sensationalism 
seems about to be realized. If there is anything in the 
slum districts of Gotham in the shape of human degra- 
dation and sin which the World mud-rake does not 
gather in, it is because it is too deep to be reached by 
human agencies. It is inconceivable that the taste of 
New Yorkers is so vicious and degraded that it craves 
this kind of muck-rake journalism.” 

This statement of opinion is simply soul-inspiring! 
For, be it observed, these are not the expressions of 
a sudden outburst of righteous indignation from some 
Christian preacher, nor are they formal denunciations 
in some religious paper; but they are the words of a 
secular paper, and of a paper published in Chicago, of 
all places in the world! 

Then, I take up a more recent copy of the New York 
Sun, and I find the editor of that exceedingly able 
paper calmly and deliberately stating that ‘‘the Wor/d 
of Sunday last was buried in an unusually revolting 
mass ~of filth and horrors’’; and I pause and reflect 
that these words are not those of an over-excited pul- 
pit orator, but the calm and deliberate judgment of 
the editor of a paper who is justly regarded as the 
Nestor of American journalism. 

My attention is also called to an article in the New 
York Evening Post, in which the sensational charac- 
ter of the morning /ourna/ is very severely de- 
nounced. 

In a recent issue of the Maz/ and Express there is a 
very strong denunciation on ‘‘the Sunday Newspa- 
per,’’ by the Rev. David J. Burrell, D.D., in which he 
declares that the sensational Sunday papers are such 
that ‘‘the conscience of Christian people generally 
has been enfeebled and debauched *’ by them. 

The whole position is delightful to contemplate! 
New York is sternly reproved by Chicago for the low 
and filthy character of its press; and the editors and 
proprietors of several New York journals do not hesi- 
tate to denounce, or allow to be openly denounced 
in their columns, the low and filthy character of the 
secular papers! 

Now, in the face of this, is it too much to ask that 
the fathers and mothers of families shall be exceed- 
ingly careful as to what kind of newspapers are ad- 
mitted into their families? Judging from my own 
observation there are a great many families in New 
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York City which do not scruple to allow their young 
sons and daughters to read, day after day, the pages of 
such papers as the World, Journal, and Her- 
a/d, which, to quote the words of a Chicago paper (a 
secular paper, be it noted) ‘‘ pander to the morbid, 
the lewd, the prurient, and the impure, to such an 
extent as to be a shameful prostitution of the high and 
honorable calling of journalism.’’ 

| have had rare opportunities of studying journalism 
in America; and it would seem to me that the daily 
press is Only just now awaking to the fact that jour- 
nalism is honorable. - 

Very recently a Western millionaire purchased one 
of the most infamous journals of this city; so infa- 
mous, that a few years ago its columns of advertise- 
ments became a subject for the considerations of the 
Grand Jury. I had been told that the morning 
Journal was now ‘‘acredit to the publishers and a 
benefit to the public,’’ and that there were evidences 
of an ‘amount of brains, conscience and capital being 
put into it.”’ 

Now I take upacopy of the paper which I have 
just purchased and examine it with a view of finding 
“the amount of brains, conscience and capital now 
being put into it’’ which is to be a ‘‘ benefit to the 
public.’’ I will not discuss the question of capital, 
because I am told that is absolutely unlimited; but we 
will see how far the paper is such as can be introduced 
with safety and propriety into the homes of Christian 
people. Take the first coluna. It is an article, by 
no means exhibiting any degree of brains, upon 
‘clouds scowled at the bloomer girl.’’ Take the 
second. It is ‘‘ His honeymoon ends in a prison cell.” 
Take the fourth column. It is ‘‘ Two million pint 
bottles are needed.’’ Take the fifth column, and we 
are told that ‘‘ Louie Fuller must rest.’’ And so on 
ad nauseam. When I examine the illustrations I find 
a lot of youths and girls which are described as ‘‘ fat 
and thin’’ with ‘‘the cigaret maiden.’’ A _ portrait 
of a poor girl who is said to be only fourteen years old 
who has wrecked her career by an unfortunate mar- 
riage. On the second page there is an illustration of 
‘‘an English race course.’’ Further on I find the 
picture of a poor unfortunate woman who is said to 
rule ‘‘a band of tramps.’’ Then the portrait of a 
pretty woman who has committed suicide, _and a 
sketch of ‘‘ Five bouncing boys born at one birth.’’ 
Upon looking more minutely into the text of the 
paper I find absolutely no evidence of ‘‘brains,’’ but 
simply miserable exhibitions of that sensationalism 
which is so contemptible that it has actually brought 
down upon New York the moral censure of Chi- 
cago. 

The worst of it is that these papers not only enter 
our homes on the week-day, but they form, to a very 
great extent, the Sunday reading of families. I take 
the morniug /ourna/ as it was issued on Sunday, 
April 26th, 1896, and I find it is a sensationalism of 
the very worst description. Thechief features of this 

_ Sunday paper are records of crime and immorality. 
On the first page ‘‘A masked robber shoots two men’’; 
on the second there are ‘‘Six victims of a mad boy’s shot 
gun'’; on the third, an account of ‘‘One who did not 
wait to get a divorce ’’; on the fourth, a few editorials 
of no literary merit, and under a text of Scripture 
some ‘‘ Tales of the East Side not in the Talmud.”’ 
Then there are pictures of a ‘‘ masquerade ball in an 
insane asylum,’’ ‘‘A very funny scheme to pay a 
church debt,’’ ‘*‘ Photographs of the bacilli found in a 
lady’s skirt’’; ‘‘ The biggest hat seen in a New York 
theater.’ And then whole columns of crime and 
records of impurity. 

I am told that the wealthy proprietor of this jour- 
nal is what is called ‘‘a church member.’’ As a 
minister of Christ and one who has contributed largely 
to journalism for thirty years, I solemnly call upon 
the proprietor of the New York /ournal seriously 
to consider whether his millions are not being 
used to pollute the lives of the young. If he is the 
father of daughters and of young sons, I ask him 
solemnly if he considers the pages of his paper such 
that will elevate their minds and keep them from sin. 
I have not disguised my identity, and I challenge him 
to reply. 

When in the Mercantile Library, the other day, I 

.took up the files of the New York papers of fifty years 
ago; and compared them with the journalism of to- 
day, and there can be no question that journalism as 
it now is in its sensational character shows a marked 
deterioration. It has ««degenerated,’’ as Professor 


Nordau would say. 

This sensationalism of the press like the sensation- 
alism of the stage, uses all those little touches which 
appeal to the sensual instincts of man, and which are 
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degrading to womanhood. Inthe name of all that is 
right and decent, why should any respectable journal 
publish the photograph of some poor unfortunate girl 
who has not ‘‘a big brother’’ to protect her? 

Some time ago a circumstance occurred in connec- 
tion with my ministerial life, where a young man com- 
mitted forgery, and, as it appeared, had been leading a 
double life for sometime. In my evidence before the 
police regarding him I happened to mention that he had 
a pretty young wife. I had scarcely returned home 
when a young reporter, a graduate of Harvard, called 
upon me to ask me for details regarding this young 
woman, and for her portrait. Of course, I did not 
give him one word of information; but I told him that 
the young lady was fortunate in having two big 
brothers, and I thought that if they knew of his re- 
quest they would probably throw him down the stairs. 
In justice to this young college man I must state that 
he immediately apologized, and said: ‘‘I realize as 
much as you do the utter. meanness of my request, but 
you know I am acting under the instructions of my 
employers.”’ 

It is some seven years since I was traveling from 
Boston to Albany, and I fell in with the company of a 
young gentleman with a camera. I found he was a 
reporter of one of the leading Boston papers. In 
course of conversation he told me that he was going 
to a little village in Vermont where a postmistress, 
appointed by the Cleveland Administration, had kept 
back the letters, and that he was instructed to photo- 
graph her from every conceivable standpoint. [ gave 
him my views on ‘‘sensational journalism,’’ and he 
also expressed his utter contempt for the profession in 
which he wasemployed. Some days afterward, I re- 
ceived a copy of the paper, in which there were pho- 
tographs of everything connected with the residence 
and conditions of life of this poor village woman. 
Surely there must come a time when such a journal- 
ism as this will bring down upon it the censure of the 
civilized community. 

Unfortunately, this sensational journalism is injuri- 
ous to the reputation of individuals; and 1 dm glad to 
say that I have been informed by one of the leading 
lawyers of this city that very heavy damages are 
awarded by juries, altho the newspapers by a common 
agreement never make the news public. I should 
mention an incident of this kind which came under 
my own observation, but I refrain from doing so as I 
do not wish to give publicity to names. Suffice it to 
say that on one occasion, in behalf of a family, I threat- 
ened certain New York reporters with actions for tres- 
pass. They had actually entered a private dwelling, 
and even the sitting room ofa lady in order to obtain 
information regarding a sensational case connected 
with her husband. 

No other community would tolerate such a condi- 
tion of things. Of course when crimes and misfortunes 
come into the police courts they are public property; 
but not untilthen. A friend of mine, an American 
journalist of many years’ experience, says that some 
years ago he was seated with the editor of the London 
Standard, when the news of the celebrated Wain- 
wright murder case was brought in. It wasan exceed- 
ingly sensational case. The young woman murdered 
was a ballet girl. The editor of the Standard, turning 
round to the American journalist, said: ‘‘ Now what 
would you do with this in New York ?’’ The American 
replied: ‘‘ We should immediately send out a corps of 
reporters to interview every one connected with the 
families concerned.’’ ‘‘But,’’ said the editor of the 
Standard, ‘‘if we did so in London not a single re- 
porter would return.’’ ‘‘Why?’’ inquired the Yan- 
kee. ‘‘Because,’’ replied the editor, ‘‘every man 
jack of them would be kicked downstairs and have 
his neck broken.”’ 

The proverb ‘‘ An Englishman’s home is his castle,”’ 
expresses the popular view of the sanctity of the 
threshold of the home, and it is this and this alone 
which ‘makes it impossible for the English press (I 
mean the dailies) to become sensational. There can 
be no doubt that it is the patient endurance of the 
American people which enables the newspaper reporter 
to enter the’ sanctuary of the home and publish 
petty details regarding the misfortunes of persons who 
are really very uninteresting individuals. 

All the great minds of America have denounced 
this kind of journalism; and yet it still lives. Horace 
Greeley used to say: ‘‘ The best use of a journal is to 
print the largest practical amount of important truth— 
truth which tends to make mankind wiser, and thus 

happier.’’ And it must be admitted that the paper 
which he founded has kept true to its noble tradi- 
tions. : 

Bryant has said that ‘‘the journalist should be on 
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his guard against publishing what is false in taste og 
exceptional in morals’’; and it is this spirit which has 
animated the management of the paper with which his 
name is associated. 

I honestly believe that the time is fast coming when 
the whole thing will be played out. The undraped 
figure excites no interest among the savages of Africa. 
It will soon be regarded as, after all, but a poor thing 
in sensational journalism. The public will soon get 
tired of knowing that Sarah Jones jumped into the 
Hudson River, and that Mrs. Brown has been divorced 
from her husband. 

1 find about thirty years ago the then editor of the 
New York INDEPENDENT wrote: ‘‘ Journalism is an 
immense power that threatens soon to supersede ser- 
mons, lectures and books.’’ But can any one sur- 
veying the character of our New York journalism at 
the present time, honestly declare that the time has 
come? To begin with, you cannot trust this sensa- 
tional journalism or its facts. You read in a news- 
paper that its foreign correspondent has had an inter- 
view with Prince Bismarck, and you imagine you are 
reading contemporary history. Buta rival newspaper 
informs you that the whole thing was a ‘‘fake.’’ You 
see in an evening paper the portrait of ‘the last of 
descendants of the Prophet of Arabia,’’ and yet every 
Oriental scholar knows that these descendants are 
estimated at more than a million. You see in 
another paper a picture of the mosque in which the 
Shah of Persia was shot, and yet you, perhaps, know 
from your own travels that it is nothing of the kind. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that our daily newspapers 
take the place of lectures and books. 

Every experienced journalist knows that the sensa- 
tional journal simply appeals to that which is sensuous 
and sensual. The intention is not to instruct or to 
elevate, but simply to attract purchasers and to sell 
the paper. Its object is as base and contemptible as 
anything can be. 

Its effect is to be seen in the enormous increase of 
suicides, in the prevalence of juvenile crime, in the 
disintegration of the home as seen in the records of a 
divorce court, and in the low standard of morality 
which prevails. 

Let us hope that the time is fast coming when pub- 
lic opinion will raise a protest against this sensational 
journalism which is now the reading matter, not of 
the scholarly and intelligent, but of boys and girls and 
young men and young women who, by these papers, 
become saturated with the details of vice. 
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Quid Pro Quo. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


ANOTHER wreck had come in, and it was so deeply 
embedded in the sand that no hope was entertained 
of getting it off. And so men were now.engaged in 
stripping it of everything valuable—masts and spars 
and sails and ropes, and even of the doors and rich 
woods used in decorating the interiors of the grand 
saloons and cabins. A few more days and the curving 
ribs and crossbeams would be left to nesting birds; 
and the ragged, rock-pierced hull to crabs and other. 
creeping, exploring emigrants from the sea. 

Apparently the waves had raged themselves into 
somnolency, for now the sea was calm and unruffled, 
and the tiny waves rippled against the beach with soft, 
caressing touches. -Three barefooted, sun-browned 
children were playing along the shore; and high up 
on the warm, dry sand a baby was cooing, while its 
nurse walked back and forth in search of shells and 
bits of moss. And here and there on the beach were 
long, shining ridges of seaweed, a treasure for the 
farmers, cast up by the very waves that had wrecked 
the vessel. 

Two men came walking down from the sand dunes. 
One of them was tall and well dressed, and was evi- 
dently a visitor; the other was round-shouldered and 
weather-beaten, and his well-worn overalls were held 
up bya piece of knotted rope. In one hand he carried 
a basket, and in the other a thick-bladed, short- 
handled hoe. Evidently, he gleaned a precarious liv- 
ing by digging clams. 

‘*You have a bad coast,’’ said the tall man, as he 
looked at the wreck with a shiver. 
rible!’’ 

‘‘No, no,’’ replied the other, hastily; ‘‘ it is grand! 
It is God’s sea, and he is great and good. I love it.’’ 

And then they stood aside to let two other men 
pass; one was the captain of the vessel, bowed and 
dejected, and one was a farmer whose face beamed 
with pleasure at the rich harvest before him. 

PEACEDALE, R. I. 


‘*The sea is ter- 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 


THE unexpected did not happen with the President’s 
veto of the River and Harbor bill. On the contrary, 
the veto was fully expected, anticipated, when the bill 
passed both the Senate and House by a majority that 
was practically unanimous approval. With such a 
vote Congress was ready to stand the veto, and prob- 
ably would have been disappointed without it. The 
House made short work of the veto; and the next day 
the Senate, after a little spurt of debate to avail itself 
of the opportunity to get in another word on free sil- 
ver, disposed of the veto on a vote which had but five 
in favor of sustaining the. President’s action. It was 
all extremely mild, tho not without political interest, 
because just now everything in Congress is moved 
more or less by the politics of free silver and President 
making. 

In the House, Representative Hepburn, a Repub- 
lican from Iowa, consistenly stood by the veto, as he 
had voted against the passage of the bill. Mr. Hep- 
burn, who tells a story well, sometimes clears the at- 
mosphere in that way. When the debate was at its 
hight, and depth, also, he told a story illustrating his 
objections to certain features of the bill, indirectly, but 
none the less intentionally, including other members 
of similar conscience. It was about the not always 
reliable Mississippi River, which at one time was a 
mighty rush of waters in his district, with a promising 
future calling for prominence in river and harbor 
appropriations. But without any apparent reason, 
the wayward, capricious stream changed its course, 
and in the expressive words ofthe great Middle West, 
the town ‘‘got left’’—high and dry. Mr. Hepburn 
said, however, that his constituents were not discour- 
aged—lIowa people are not given to pessimistic views 
—and they expected the Mississippi to do the fair 
thing yet and come back to the old channel. Thus 
hopeful and expectant, he desired to be in time, and 
therefore would now speak for his share of the appro- 
priation. 

The .House accepted the report of the Com- 
mittee, and would have no debate on the veto. The 
report is lengthy and answers in detail the President’s 
objections, declaring his charge of extravagance is un- 
warranted, and that, as a whole, his language is in- 
definite and misleading, particularly in regard to the 
contracts. The friends of the bill, while regretting 
some items, say the demand for improvements of 
rivers and harbors was never greater, and that the ap- 
propriation is justified, because the bill has for its 
object the development of internal commerce and 
cheaper transportation. Thecontracts are authorized, 
not directed, to be made regardless of cost or time, 
but authorized, and may run ten years if necessary, ac- 
cording to the ability of the Government to pay the 
expenses—in short, left to the discretion of ‘the Secre- 
tary of War, who, of course, has the President behind 
him; and it is taken for granted that no President 
would let or continue contracts if there were no 
money in the Treasury to pay for the work. Then 
there is the fact that the failure of the bill would sus- 
pend work on hundreds of projects now in course of 
completion at a great loss. 

Had the President made reasonable discriminations, 
the bill might have been amended instead of passed 
over his veto; but his clean sweep was accepted as 
something of a challenge, and Congress stopped at no 
halfway disposition of the measure. In the Senate, 
while the President’s figures were roughly handled, 
the spirit of protest was more against the exercise of 
the veto power in general, as applied to ordinary af- 
fairs of the Government rather than to extraordinary 
emergencies. Senator Hill, Senator Vilas, Senator 

Smith, Senator Chilton and Senator Bate sustained 
the veto—four less than voted against the passage of 
the bill just a fortnight before. A great deal of history 
was brought to bear in the three hours, debate al- 
lowed by the Senate, not to be hasty; and, as I have 
already said, to get in another word on free silver. 
Senator Hill went back to President Jackson, the first 
President, he said, to veto a River and Harbor bill; 
and, so far as involving the Constitution, Mr. Hill 
thought the fine distinctions now set forth by certain 
Senators were in the brains of these statesmen, not in 
the Constitution. At the same time the astute New 
York Senator wound up by offering an amendment to 
the Constitution, providing that the President may veto 
a specific item of an appropriation bill without vetoing 
the whole bill. Senator Sherman put his vote to pass 


the bill over the veto, on the ground of improvement 
of the waterways as a great national development, and 
proceeded briefly to show that other nations are much 
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in advance of the United States in this line. But 
along with this, in conclusion, Mr. Sherman said: ‘‘ It 
is time to curb this daily exercise of the veto power. 
It is a most extreme and dangerous power, unless 
exercised only in the most extreme cases involving 
Constitutional questions. Then Senator Smith 
arose and remarked that the discussion of the 
veto power was ‘‘not new’’—as if there could 
be anything new—in the Senate. He recalled 
the use of the veto power by President Jack- 
son, President Polk and President Pierce. Senator 
Vilas followed, on the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress,’’ a 
subject less agreeable to some people than the doings 
of Jackson, Polk and Pierce, however great in their 
day. Mr. Vilas said Congress had come to dealing 
with vast sums as lightly as would some Oriental 
Prince who had no comprehension of values. ‘‘Is it 
the desire of this Congress to drive the Treasury into 
bankruptcy?’’ asked Mr. Vilas. ‘‘The Senator from 
Ohio [striking back at Mr. Sherman] appealed for 
more revenue, as tho raising revenue was some legis- 
lative trick. Where is the money coming from? Is 
it coming from more taxation or more bonds?’’ This 
was not felicitous. The really vulnerable point in the 
President's veto is the admission of lack of revenue in 
the statement that the River and Harbor bill ‘‘is in 
itself so extravagant as to be especially unsuited to 
these times of depressed business and resulting disap-* 
pointment in Government revenue.’’ Aftertwo years 
of the Wilson tariff, and stoutly maintaining there 
was no distress from lack of revenue, the admission 
comes at last: ‘resulting disappointment in Govern- 
ment revenue.’’ As to the issue of bonds—just the 
day before the Senate had passed the bill to prohibit 
the President from selling bonds. Naturally, Senator 
Butler, who introduced the bill, and, so far as getting 
it through the Senate, had tied the President’s hands, 
sat back with an expression of entire satisfaction dur- 
ing this part of Senator Vilas’s speech. It was Sena- 
tor Hawley, after all, tho, who really struck the key- 
note when he took up the President’s reference in the 
veto to the’ 


‘“‘unhappy decadence among our people of genuine and 
trustworthy love and affection for our Government as 
the embodiment of the highest and best aspirations of 
humanity, and not as the giver of gifts, and because its 
mission is the enforcement of exact justice and equality 
and not the allowance of unfair favoritism.”’ 
Senator Hawley, and probably the Senate generally, 
sees no decadence of patriotism, or that the people’s 
love and affection for the Government could be less 
because of the River and Harbor bill. Only a little 
while ago the President’s Message on the Venezuelan 
boundary question called out a great, spontaneous 
wave of patriotic feeling that rolled over the whole 
country. There is no denying the effect of this little 
lecture by the President. Whatever others may say, 
it is undoubtedly rasping on Congress. 
The marriage of the Vice President’s daughter, Miss 
Julia Stevenson, and the*Rev. Martin Hardin, son of 
General Wat P. Hardin, of Kentucky, was one of the 
prettiest weddings seen in Washington for many a 
day. Perhaps I should be exact and say evening, for 
it was in the evening, at the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Radcliffe, 
reading the marriage service. The decorations were 
extremely simple, as. were all arrangements for the 
happy event, but effective and beautiful. The chancel 
of the church is not large, but there are two fine col- 
umnsand about these were twined garlands of aspara- 
gus and at the back were massed ferns and pink roses. 
There was a little departure from the usual custom of 
bridal processions, by the bride and her father, pre- 
ceded by her sister Letitia Stevenson, as maid of honor, 
passing up the central aisle, at the same moment, the 
four bridesmaids, Jane and Julia Hardin, the bride- 
groom’s sisters, and Julia and Letitia Scott, the bride’s 
cousins, passing up the side aisles, in couples, preceded 
by the ushers. The bride is a brunet with -lovely 
coloring and a graceful, slender figure, which set off 
well her wedding gown ot lustrous white satin, the 
skirt falling away in the folds ofa plain, full train, and 
the high waist finished with chiffon and’ orange blos- 
soms. Her tulle veil was held by a diamond star, the 
gift of her father, and she carried lilies of the valley. 
The church was filled with a distinguished company, 
including the Cabinet circle, entire Senate, apparent- 
ly, Diplomatic and Supreme Court circles, and many 
friends from private life. The ceremony was followed 
by a reception at the Normandie, where the Vice 
President makes his home in Washington. The whole 
first floor was thrown open, and decorated with 
feathery ferns and pink roses, the large banquet hall 
being used for the supper room. The Vice President 
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and Mrs. Stevenson and General and Mrs. Harden re- 
ceived the guests near the door of the first drawing 
room, and across the room in the bay-window, trans- 
formed into a bower of pink roses, the bride and 
bridegroom received the good wishes of their friends, 
The bride, who was introduced in society the past 
season, has a charm of manner and lovable charac- 
ter which won the warm regard of hosts of friends in 
official circles. The bridegroom is a young minister 
of twenty-four not yet ordained, but will have charge 
of the Presbyterian church at Bowling Green during 
the summer. The young couple will then go abroad 
for a year’s residence in Edinburgh, where Mr. Har- 
din will complete his studies. The wedding had the 
happy coincidence of being on the tenth anniversary 
of the marriage of the President and Mrs. Cleveland, 
who seemed to enjoy congratulations as much as the 
bride and bridegroom, and were among the last of the 
departing guests. There were hundreds of beautiful 
wedding gifts from farand near. Perhaps the one to 
be most highly prized by the bride is a superb silver 
service presented by the members of the Senate, each 
piece with the bride’s monogram. On the tray is en- 
graved: 

‘*To Miss Julia Stevenson, on her wedding day, by 
the Members of the United States Senate, as a token of 
their regard for the daughter of the Vice President.” 
The sentiment was carried out in a graceful note from 
the oldest Senators in the two parties, the venerable 
Senator Morrill and Senator Harris, who called the 
day before the wedding to present the gift, with their 
personal congratulations. On the subject of wed- 
dings I may add that Secretary Lamont helped the 
President and Mrs. Cleveland to observe their tenth 
anniversary by going out to dine with them that day 
at Woodley. 





Fine Arts. 
The Swedish Pictures. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Iris true that a marked feature in the paintings exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair at Chicago was the Swedish 
Section. That is why so much was expected from the 
collection of Swedish pictures made through the efforts 
of the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Academy and un- 
derthe Presidency of Mr. Zorn. It has been shown in 
turn this past season at the St. Louis Museum, the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, the Cincinnati Museum and the Bos- 
ton Art Club; and it now occupies and opens to the 
public the charming little gallery of the New Library 
Building of Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, and overflows 
into two adjoining rooms. 

But any high hopes which may have been based upon 
Mr. Zorn’s reputation and that of his countrymen are not 
realized through an inspection of the hundred pictures 
‘‘by the twenty most distinguished artists of Sweden.” 
Here is neither great interest in subject, nor, generally 
speaking, evidence of high ideal toward which the artist 
is outreaching with such earnestness as to make inferior 
execution a secondary consideration. Few canvases tell 
more of the heart, aspirations or national life of the 
people than do the pictures at the yearly display of the 
Society of American Artists; and few of them are as 
good technically as the work of our own painters. 

When Mr. Sargent and Mr. Abbey are all the talk of 
London, the time is well past for us who are left at home 
to bow down before Art, simply because it is foreign born. 
The first impression made by these pictures is that of 
mud; of dark, thick color, without richness or brilliancy; 
and this first impression must be set down before the ap- 
preciation of the enjoyable things, foremost of which are 
the studies of Mr. Zorn. He is Parisian save by accident 
of birth. We remember his tiny wood sculpture of his 
peasant grandmother at the World’s Fair. He is rep- 

resented here “by thirteen wonderful sketches, each 
probably set down without forethought or afterthought, 
in three or four hours, masterly and most interesting 
with the wonder of certainty of touch and skilful ac- 
complishment. They take the rank of marvelous 
studies, like Moscheles’s; not devoid of music, yet with 
virtuosity rather than art their principal aim. They 
are portraits, studies of the nude in the interior and in 
the woods, and factory studies; ‘‘ The Cigaret Smoker 
perhaps the-ablest of all. He meets triumphantly the 
difficulties of painting the nude in flecked shade and 

sunlight, in connection with foliage, sky and water; but 

there is no more poetry in his healthy, fair woman mod- 
els than in a turnip; not so muchas might be put intoa 
turnip by some one who had the quality in his sou]. 

‘* After the Bath”’ escapes that impeachment by show 

ing only the back of the mother, and imparting a huma 

interest to the little fellow whose shirt she is buttonin 

as he comes from the stream and stands half-hidden i 

the brakes. Neither is the wonderful sunlight and 

shore study of the nude called ‘‘On the Island,” with- 
out a suspicion of feeling to add to its magnificent ac- 
complishment. 
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Long lines of girls working at lace, and in a brewery, 
show his ability to catch many figures in action and to 
bathe them in one atmosphere. It is always a treat to 
the artist and’art-student to see the work of this great 
premier coup painter; but here is nothing equal to his 
omnibus study or his portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer; 
here he is at his latest, but not at his best. 

Who can forget the,‘‘ Fox Hunt,” by Mr. Liljefors, 
at Chicago? He is said to be ‘‘the most intimate with 
his subject of all animal painters.”” Nothing among his 
twelve canvases so nearly touches perfection as a bright- 
eyed gray hawk, perched on the tufted bough of a Nor- 
way spruce, high above the tops of lesser forest trees. 
The “ Black Cock ’’ running through the grass, with 
blue-green sheen on its neck and back, the eider ducks 
on the wave and among the rocks, are simply and 
frankly painted. What can be said of the flight of 
‘Wild Geese,” an immense canvas allowing the nearest 
of the flying wedge of fowl-to be rendered as large as 
life? The atmosphere is so non-existent that the far 
birds (or at least the Smaller ones, not to indulge in an 
Erinism) are just as near as the nearer ones, and the 
landscape is totally uninteresting. 

Madame Hanna Pauli, w¢e Hirsch, and Miss Eva Bon- 
nier, whom we grew to admire at Chicago, where seven- 
teen of these twenty painters were represented, paint 
with great freedom and breadth, especially noticeable 
in their portrait work. 

‘* Twilight,”” by Mr. Thegerstrém, is one of the most 
satisfactory and poetical of these five-score pictures, 
with its single poplar detached from the mass of foliage 
bathed in evening purple against the green and purple 
sky with its single star. 

Of Mr. Ekstrém it is said that he has one aim in life: 
‘‘To paint the sun; not its effect, but the very sun 
itself.’’ And he is said to succeed in a misty, nebulous 
way; but his skies appear to be made of fiecks of many- 
tinted mica. In the ‘‘Snow Storm,’’ bought by the 
Pennsylvania Academy, there is very little sky, which 
is not to be regretted. This canvas represents a long 
palace with many windows and lights, showing two of 
its sides reflected in the tawny water with its blobs of 
detached ice. It is a satisfactory, solid picture, which 
grows upon the conscience if not upon the fancy. 

Mr. Acke Anderson seems merely to have laid in a 
large picture called ‘‘ Night Dew and Sunbeams,”’ with 
ghostly interweaving wraiths of sprites rising along the 
sleeping valley at the first touch of the sun. Messrs. 
Kreuger and Hagborg are conventionally good painters, 
with nothing especially Swedish about them. But Mr. 
Larsson’s twelve water-colors of the interior of his own 
home are twice interesting—as well for their terse out- 
lines and flat, decorative masses of color as for their 
rendering of Swedish interiors. He treats subjects of 
past times and old creeds with great archeological 
knowledge; and he is at present engaged in decorating 
the entrance hall of the National Museum of Sweden. 

‘*Morning,”’ by Mr. Jansson, is a perspective of acity 
with shipping wharves and quays in deep iris tints, in- 
tended to suggest early morning—the red, rising sun 
seen through the mists. This is one of the most indi- 
vidual canvases, the impressionistic color having an 
astringent quality with which we are not familiar here. 

H. R. H. Prince Eugen, of Norway and Sweden, and 
Professor Wahlberg,.of Paris, are among the names 
which we miss among the Swedish painters. 

New York City. 





Science. 
The Eruption of Mauna Loa. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP. 


AFTER over fifteen years of inaction, the summit cra- 
ter of our greater volcano, Mauna Loa, is again in mag- 
nificent activity. Several persons of a large party, who 
visited the scene last week, have returned here and re- 
ported their experiences. 

The last summit eruption of the great mountain was at 
the time of the immense lava stream of 1880~’81, which 
ran for nine months, extending forty-five miles, burying 
some twenty square miles of country with about ten feet 
of average depth of rock, and nearly reaching Hilo Bay 
and town. It happily exhausted its force before damag- 
ing either the valuable harbor or the beautiful village. 
This flow had its source in a fissure torn open by the 
force of the eruption on the northeast flank of the moun- 
tain about 1,500 feet lower than the summit. Most of 
the summit eruptions force an outside escape in that 
fashion, altho, as in the present case, they occasionally 
discharge entirely within the great caldera pit of Moku- 

aweoweo, which yawns broadly in the center of the sum- 
mit plateau with an area of about four square miles and 
an average depth of 500 feet. 

There was, however, an intermediate eruption on the 
great Kau spur of the mountain at Kahuku im 1887. 
This burst out with immense violence, about 6,000 feet 
up, and ran for a week ten miles- to the sea, where it 
built out about 300 acres of new land into deep water. 
I tramped over some of this the day after it ceased run- 
ning, looking into crevices whose interior was still at 
white heat. By some it is believed that the Kahuku 
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spur should be regarded as a separate volcanic center 
from the summit crater of Mokuaweoweo, which neither 
in 1868 nor 1887 appeared to participate in the action at 
Kahuku. It is fully as distant from Mauna Loa summit 
as either Kilauea or Hualalai, both of which are admit- 
tedly separate volcanoes. Thus the present eruption 
may not improperly be said to succeed a more than fif- 
teen years’ period of quiescence. 

As might be expected after so long a rest, the new 
eruption has appeared in immense force. It first ap- 
peared on April 21st, soon after midnight, in the form 
of a column of brilliant fire projected from the summit 
some 4,000 feet aloft, where it fanned out into a vast 
body of dark smoke. It was so seen from both Hilo and 
Kawaihae, each over forty miles in a direct line. It 
was seen at the same moment from a steamer leaving 
Molokai, 130 miles away, as a bright vertical line, sud- 
denly appearing a little above the horizon. The bright 
glow on the clouds above the eruption has since been 
a conspicuous object, not only at Lahaina, 110 miles, 
but also on hights near Honolulu, 180 miles away. 

That initial fire-column seems to have lasted about 
four days, when the fire fountains subsided below the 
walls of the crater, and the heavy pall of smoke disap- 
peared, to be succeeded by the usual volcano-cloud of 
steam, always overhanging great heated masses and 
brightly reflecting their glow. Such invariable vapor- 
cloud owes its existence to the indraft of air over the 
fire, which air, becoming heated, rises, and, reaching a 
sufficient hight and rarefying, precipitates its former 
burden of water vapor in the form of cloud. Such an 
isolated mass of white cloud always hangs about 1,500 
feet above the Haleamaumau crater at Kilauea. Sucha 
cloud now nightly flings out its fiery banner over Mo- 
kuaweoweo. 

The eruption having thus finished its initial explosive 
stage, has now settled down to its regular work of vom- 
iting up an enormous flood of molten lava. This is dis- 
charged into the great caldera, instead of bursting out 
in the usual way and pouring down the outside of the 
mountain to menace and, perhaps, devastate villages 
and plantations which have grown up on districts deso- 
lated by the ejecta of the volcano in former periods. 
While it is not impossible that the lava may even yet 
find such an outlet, it seems more likely that the initial 
explosion being exhausted, no force remaining will be 
adequate to rend open the mountain side to create the 
required outlet. 

What was seen last week in the bottom of the caldera 
pit was a fire lake of 1,500 by goo feet, or about thirty 
acres area-of live lava, surrounded by a fresh overflow 
of cooled lava, covering about one square mile. The 
lake was constantly brimming over its built-up rim of 
twenty feet in hight. Near the middle of the lake, about 
400 feet apart, rose two colossal fountains of lava, which 
were about 150 feet in diameter at the base, and stood 
quite steadily at a hight of 250 feet. The dimensions 
were carefully estimated by an engineer expert. The 
bodies of these fountains were composed of massive 
lava which fell with terrific crash intothe lake. From 
the top of the fountains feathered up copious discharges 
of fire-spray sometimes 100 feet higher, as well as bombs 
hurled in parabolic lines, often to a hight of 4oo feet. 

In order to form any clear apprehension of the char- 
acter of this eruptive action, it seems necessary to un- 
derstand something about the true nature of the force 
which generates this stupendous activity. The dimen- 
sions of the two fountains enable one easily to esti- 
mate that 500,000 cubic feet, or 60,000 tons of molten 
rock, are projected out of the earth’s interior every sec- 
ond. Andthis immense weight has been forced to a 
hight of 13,500 feet above the sea-level, in addition to 
the estimated twenty-five miles of thickness of the 
earth’s crust. The molten stream rushes out of the 
shaft, or duct, in which it ascends, at a speed of 100 feet 
in a second, or over one mile ina minute. Here is an 
enormous, continuous, steady force to be accounted for. 
What is it? 

After long personal observation of volcanic phe- 
nomena and study of various theories, it seems to me 
that the true key tothe nature of this mighty upheav- 
ing force is to be found in a sentence in the Krakatoa 
Report of the Royal Society written by the eminent 
volcano specialist, J. W. Judd: 

‘“* As I shall show when I proceed to discuss the nature of 

the materials ejected from Krakatoa, the cause of the erup- 
tive action was due to the disengagement of volatile sub- 
stances actually contained in those materials” (p. 27—italics 
by Judd). 
The truth seems clear that the whole of the intensely 
heated molteninterior mass of our globe is saturated 
with gases, minutely incorporated with the molecules of 
its metallic elements, just as a meteoric stone is found 
to be saturated with hydrogen and other gases occluded 
in its molecules. The nebulous disk which generated 
the globes of the solar system was doubtless itself ggn- 
erated by the ingathering and collision of vast meteoric 
streams, heavily charged with gases. Metals and vola- 
tile substances were indiscriminately borne together into 
the interior of the resulting fiery spheres, and have 
never since been separated. 

Our globe is thus beneath its thin crust a molten mass 
of metallic compounds surcharged with volatile elements, 
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all in a state of such intense heat that the latter will at 
once leap into the gaseous state, the instant that pres- 
sure is removed. Since the magmais of a glassy, viscid 
constitution, an enormous effervescence of the viscid 
fluid ensues. Whenan openifig through some fissure in 
the crust occurs, the molten fluid pours forcibly up in a 
fiery foam. When obstruction to escape exists, as is in- 
variably the case, from the shaft being clogged, or from 
waters interposing, the gases accumulate, and at length 
burst out with the terrific explosions which usually be- 
gin eruptions, As Judd says of Krakatoa: 

“‘The checking of the activity, by the influx into the mol- 
ten mass of vast quantities of cold sea water, would have 
the same effect as fastening down the safety valve of a 
steam boiler, while the fires below were maintained in full 
activity.” 

Hence, as in the present eruption, the first action is 
highly explosive, and a vast body of commingled rock 
and gases leaped high into the air in a brilliant fire- 
column, expanding at its summit into a vast bulk of 
dense smoke composed of its ‘lighter constituents, thé 
heavier falling back tothe surface. While this extreme 
violence soon ceased, a strong effervescence still con- 
tinues in the emerging lava, as is shown in the feather- 
ing spray upon the summits of the fountains. Such 
effervescent condition is invariably exhibited in the 
fresh lavas of Kilauea, whose surface is composed of 
several inches in depth of iridescent, dark glassy foam 
or sponge of great beauty. 
small vesicles or bubbles. 


This sponge is filled with 
In thé surface rock of all 
lava flows, the stone is extremeiy vesicular, like a sponge, 
showing it originally to have been minutely pervaded 
with gases. ; 

A successful trip was made last week to the crater by 
a party of twelve visitors, conducted by Julian Monsarrat, 
manager of Kapapala Ranch, who supplied everything 
at fifty dollars a head. Of the party were the Rev. Dr. 
E. S. Dille, of San Francisco; Engineer Dodge, of the 
Government Survey, and Artist Hitchcock, who renders 
volcanic action superbly—also one lady. Three days 
were fully cccupied, sixteen hours being spent on the 
summit, in much hardship from mountain sickness and 
cold, the mercury falling to 22 degrees. The upper half 
of the ascent is itself severe, being over rough lava 
flows, often the horrible ‘‘ clinkers,’’ which are of inde- 
scribable raggedness. The last three hours of the 
ascent were in a blinding snowstorm. This for some 
hours almost entirely obscured the view of the fires. 
But they were finally enabled to take their fill of the 
terrific glory of the fountains. 

We shall probably have a grand painting by the artist; 
and Dr. Dille, who is a practiced and eloquent lecturer, 
will doubtless describe the scene, with illustrations. He 
improved an extremely rare opportunity of seeing the 
grandest of eruptions in the prime of its glory. 

HONOLULU, April 9th, 1896. 





Sanitary. 


Whole Wheat Bread. 


As the greatest part of all those cereal grains classed 
as breadstuffs is wheat, it is not amiss to make a close 
study of the wheat grain and learn of exactly what it is 
made. A naturalist, in examining a violet petal with 
the microscope, made this remark: ’ 

“‘ Thecloser you can see into the works of God, the more 
there is to admire, while exactly the opposite may be said 
of man’s work, as can be proved by applying a magnifying 
glass to an oil painting.” 

The tiny grain of well-developed wheat measures about 

one-quarter of an inch in length and an eighth of an 

inch in diameter. Magnify this eighteen diameters. 

That reveals at one end a rough beard consisting of 

tough, fibrous threads. Cut it across its center, anda 

little world of wonders is revealed. The outer skin, a 

fibrous or woody coating, containing silex or flint, con- 

sists of three layers that, under ordinary milling opera- 
tions, come off as one layer and form what is popularly 
known as ‘‘bran’’; but under the delicate handling of 
the expert chemist with his solvents and his stains, 
these three layers are each shown to have a “‘ graining’”’ 
produced by its constituent cells of different size, shape 
and direction. Next to this bran layer is one containing 
some oil and albumen, and inside that a layer that con- 
sists of gluten and mineral elements—phosphates of po- 
tassa, magnesia, lime, soda, iron, some sulphur and, in 
addition, oil and sugar. These elements are ail called 
the gluten coat; and this coat, besides its framework of 
cellular tissue and the mineral salts, contains glu- 
ten, albumen, mucin and cerealin, which brings 
us to the interior of the grain, formed of a cellu- 
lar structure filled with starch grains, some albuminoid 
bodies, and a slight percentage of salts, and the embryo, 
which in its elements is closely related to the gluten 
coat. Chemistry and the microscope have revealed to 
us all this, in a thing so small as to have supplied the 
unit of one system of apothecary’s weights, but a small 
thing not to be despised. Dr. Nichols, editor of the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, says: 

* | entertain the profoundest respect for a grain of wheat, 

as it is a most marvelous combination of substances, ad- 
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mirably adapted for the building up and sustenance of the. 
tissues of the human body.” , 

Of course, in saying this, he must refer to wheat that 

has not lost its gluten coat; for it could not truthfully be 

said of the interior of the grain, forming the ordinary 

white flour of commerce, as that consists mainly of 

starch, and has but a trace of the phosphates. 

There seems to be a growing opinion among physiolo- 
gists and physicians, that the almost’ universal use of 
white flour, in which the grain has been deprived of the 
mineral salts, is one of the subtle causes of much of the 
nerve-deterioration so rife at present. Professor 
Sharples, State Assayer, of Boston, reported, after the 
analyzing a specimen of the ‘‘ Peerless”’ brand of flour: 
‘‘ There is a loss of 75 per cent. of the mineral ash of 
wheat.” Professor Horsford, as a member of the Scien- 
tific Commission of our Government to the Vienna Expo- 
sition, writing on Vienna Bread, says: 

“The peasantry of Austria and Hungary, and, indeed, otf 
Europe in general, prefer their bread made from the whole 
meal, because of its nutritive value*because the labor can 
be sustained on such bread, and cannot on the white.” 
Baron Liebig said: 

“The significance of the nutritive salt in food is suffi- 
ciently well known to physiologists; without their co-opera- 
tion the other constituents of food are incapable of afford- 
ing nourishment. The nutritive salts of wheat are 
phosphates, and they consist of compounds of phosphoric 
acid with potassa, lime, magnesia and iron; the simple 
relation of the quantity of these substances contained in 
wheat and flour.makes obvious their nutritive value. Phos- 
phates are indispensible to the nutrition of the higher 
organisms—they enter into and constitute a part of not only 
the bones, but every muscle, every nerve-tissue; and the 
phosphates are so vital to the nerve force that perhaps in 
the robbing the wheat of them to produce wite flour lies 
the root of the disease of the period—nervous prostration!”’ 

The Roman seldier, in the days of Julius Cesar, is 
counted the highest type of vigorous manhood the 
world has seen; strength and endurance were his, and 
he lived mainly on wheat, but wheat treated by very 
primitive methods, so that not all, nor indeed much, of 
the outer coatings were gotten rid of. 

In endeavoring accurately to estimate the relative 
effects of bread made from the white flour, and from 
that still retaining all but the outer woody and fibrous 
coat containing silex, known in commerce as flour of the 
entire wheat, it is to be regretted that no careful series of 
experithents with recorded results can be found. It is 
known that when Majendie fed dogs on white flour they 
died of starvation in forty days, while dogs fed on entire 
wheat lived and thrived; but—men are not dogs, and 
the only section of the medical world who have any 
testimony to offer are the dentists. They are all agreed 
that since the introduction of the patented infant foods 
the teeth of children decay earlier, more rapidly and 
more universally than ever before; and it is said that 
some produce such a closely differentiated style of decay 
that the dentist can be quite sure that his young patient 
has been fed on one certain kind of it. 

In a dental convention in New York City in 1895, one 
man who has studied this matter very carefully, declared 
that but one out of eighteen different sorts that he. had 
analyzed had the ‘‘salts’’ needed to build up the body 
properly; nearly all of them have some cereal element, 
and a child brought to him with ‘infantile scorbutus ”’ 
had been the stimulating cause of his analysis. A 
change of the child’s food to cow’s milk effected a cure. 
Many dentists report as within their observation a 
marked change from the chalky “ soft-solid’’ condition 
to the firm, fibrous texture of healthy dentine, and an 
arrest of the decay of teeth by a complete change from 
white flour to the golden-colored bread made of the 
whole wheat, three months sometimes making a notable 
change. In an interesting paper read before a dental 
convention in New York City in 1894, Dr. Sidney S. 
Stowell, a thoroughly educated and scientific dentist, 
said: 

“God created the kernel of wheat and corn, rich in lime, 
for the nourishment of the teeth and bones, with starch and 
glucose for the soft tissues; but man has mutilated the 
product of nature, depriving it of its /ime, and setting the 
incomplete remainder before his fellows to eat. . . . Note 
that tooth-enamel is composed of ninety-five per cent. of 
phosphate of lime, and bone of sixty-two and one-half per 
cent, and that in the preparation of one barrel of white flour 
you have thrown out forty pounds (four?) of phosphate of 
lime which should have been retained, according to the 

aw of nature, to strengthen and build up the framework 
of our bodies.” 

A lady reading his paper became convinced that her 
own diet, consisting very largely of pastry and cakes, 
was erroneous, and at once began using bread of the 
entire wheat, and occasionally some hard ‘‘ educator”’ 
crackers. She had before called Dr. Stowell’s attention 
to her finger-nails, which were very thin and sore, and 
asked him if he could explain their condition. He said: 
‘* IT think they are not getting enough finger-nail timber, 
i. é., proper food.’’ Her health had greatly improved 
after a few months, and her nails had ample thickness 
and strength, while a plainly visible groove at the 
top showed the demarcation of a new growth. So 
firm is this gentleman’s faith in the entire wheat that 
in his family no other bread comes on the table; and 
there are many scattered facts that seem to show that it 
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is easier of digestion than white wheat. He cited an- 
other case of an enthusiastic scientist, who experimented 
on Italian laborers, who lived almost wholly on black 
bread which is made from the entire wheat. The men 
were digging atrench, and during their meal hour would 
eat their roll of black bread and take some water, and 
then work like horses allday. The experimenter fur- 
nished them with entire white bread, free of charge, and 
the men, seeing an opportunity for economy, accepted 
and ate of it, till gradually, one by one, they dropped 
out. At the end of two weeks more than half of them 
were unable to work. Then their black bread being re- 
stored, they were soon able to accomplish their full 
quota of work; and the experiment amountsto a demon- 
stration that it was impossible for them to live ona 
bread containing but one-fourth of the nutrient elements 
to which they had been accustomed. 

In the absence of other personal facts, it will be 
justifiable to pay attention to the opinion of a person 
who has made a study of foods in every aspect, both as 
to nutritious value, as well as toothsome styles of cook- 
ing—the celebrated past mistress in that line—Mrs. 
Rorer. A young man had written 7he Sun to ask if un- 
der his circumstances it would be a sin to commit sui- 
cide, and the rest explains itself: 

“This young man has dyspepsia, without doubt. He 
wants good, nutritious, tissue-building food, rich in fatty 
matter and nitrogen. His tissues are wasting for want of 
repair, not only those of his lungs, but those of -his brain as 
well. If he would every morning take two soft boiled eggs, 
with a slice of well-baked, whole wheat bread and a cup of 
good, clear French coffee, then as much as a half pound of 
chopped meat nicely broiled, seasoned with a teaspoonful 
of olive oil and a little salt, with again a slice of whole 
wheat bread, and a rational dinner at six or seven o’clock, a 
clear soup, a red meat, rice or baked potato, a green vege- 
table, with French dressing, and a dessert of whipped 
cream, he would, I am sure, in a short time find this world 
quite good enough for the present at least.”’ 

Mrs. Rorer in this is making a menu for the most nutri- 
tious diet she can devise, and she confines the cereal 
constituents to ‘‘ whole wheat.” 

While we can hardly calculate on the mental and 
spiritual changes possible to be produced by specifically 
adapted diets, some thoughtful men have attributed 
peculiar effects to different foods; ¢. g., a governess in the 
family of the engineer, who raised the sunken ships at 
Sebastopol, after the Crimean War—when the town was 
still garrisoned by both Russian and English soldiers— 
said, that when an English soldier had taken ‘‘ too 
much ”’ he was ‘‘full of fight,” while the Russian was 
full of manifestations of maudlin affection and wanted 
to hug and kiss everybody, from his captain down to 
the scullion; and the doctors attributed the difference to 
the meat diet of Tommy Atkins and the black bread of 
the Russian. Some Italian author has called wheat 
‘*the mind-invigorating wheaten food.” 





Education. 


THE casual observer of the common school system of 
the United States is apt to overlook the uplifting forces 
that are at work withinthe system. Among these should 
be noted especially the professional enthusiasm of 
teachers to which hundreds of summer schools bear 
witness, and which impresSed foreign students of our 
system in the Exposition year above all other conditions. 
Parallel with this is the recent awakening of our great 
universities to the importance of cultivating close rela- 
tions with elementary school work. This tendency is 
variously manifested. Courses in psychology are ex- 
panded to include observations of childhood, and labora- 
tory investigations having direct bearing upon the work 
of education. Courgesin the theory and history of edu- 
cation are included in the same group of studies; and in 
many cases theoretic study is supplemented by observa- 
tion in model schools. A striking illustration of the 





manner in which university effort reacts upon the work - 


of the common schools is afforded by the recent address of 
Prof. G. W. Howison, of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of California, before the California Teachers’ 
Association. The State Council of Education had sub- 
mitted to the Association for consideration during the 
coming year two inquirjes, one into the course of study 
that is best for elementary schools, and the second into 
the arrangement of the chosen studies that is most suit- 
able in view of the educational aims. Professor Howi- 
son’s address was designed to introduce this work and 
was in the nature of a comparative estimate of the two 
reports now widely known as the reports of the ‘‘ Com- 
mittee of Ten’’ and the ‘‘Committee of Fifteén,” or 
rather, as Dr. Howison terms it, the ‘‘ Committee of 
Five,’’ limiting himself to the report on ‘‘ correlation.” 
He says: 

“We have in these two reports the expression of the 
minds of two men of profoundly differing types; the two, in 
fact, who by a silent, general consent have now for years 
been acknowledged as in their respective kinds unques- 
tionably the leaders of our American education. In the Re- 
port of the Ten we have the mind of the President of Har- 
vard University; and not only upon the matter of an order- 
ly and sound curriculum for secondary schools, but implic- 
itly upon the far profounder matter of the determining prin- 
ciple for the whole scheme of a people’s education. In the 
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Report of the Five, we have the mind of United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. William T. Harris, and he, too, 
setting forth the principles determining the right correla- 
tion of studies for elementary schools, finds his occasion, 
and indeed the necessity, to give us explicitly his full mind 
upon the principles that shall determine all selection and 
all correlation of all studies if education is to be sound; and 
he takes such a course in this great matter as to make his 
mind upon it appear as if it were the mind of mankind itsel{ 
thereon.”’ 

The popularity of the one report is due, in Dr. Howi- 
son’s opinion, to the fact that it 

“carries with it all the convincing weight that judgment 
already accepted and taken for granted must always have, 
and must have in the highest degree when there is confi- 
dence in the process by which its adequate representatives 
have been ‘selected, and confidence in the administrative 
capacity of the man who selects them.” 

The other report, on the contrary, provokes criticism, 
because, instead of being 

“‘a simple appeal to what the public directly concerned has 
already definitely settled, and a masterful avoidance of in- 
quiries that may unsettle everything, and must unavoid- 
ably unsettle much and stir up the more or less violent dis- 
pute that inevitably attends all starting of real questions, 
it is the problem of the man who will inquire into the final 
reasons of things; who cannot find it in him to admit that 
what either personal instincts, or gradually acquired cus- 
toms and habits of feeling, merely want to have or to do is 
what in reason they ought to have and to do, but is drawn 
onward by a high conviction that there is a discoverable 
reason, an ideal justification, for everything that it is worth 
man’s while to do or to have.” 

In the present address Dr. Howison has contented 
himself with a mere statement of the difference between 
the two standpoints, promising to enter more fully into 
the consideration of their bearing upon school pro- 
grams at a future time. Theaddress, which is the most 
luminous of all the critics that the two reports have 
evoked, has just been published as a pamphlet by the 
University of California. 


....The somewhat tardy action of Princeton in chahg- 
ing its name from College to University, merely secures 
the official designation for what has long been recog- 
nized as its actual nature and function. 


Personals. 


Pror. SAMUEL P. LANGLEY, who seems to have 
been successful in solving the problem of aerial navi- 
gation, is Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, where he has now been for eight years. 
It was he who found a way to photograph and fix the 
location of stars so distant as to be invisible to the eye, 
even when aided by the most powerful telescope. He is 
an authority on the wonderful changing landscape, if it 
can be called such, on the surface of the sun, and his 
drawings of some of the sun spots are considered works 
of art. The electric time system in use upon our rail- 
roads is also his invention. He was born in Roxbury; 
and graduated fromthe Boston Latin School. He is de- 
scribed as a genial, kindly, and simple-minded man, 
with a rather dreamy air, which changes to wit and fun 
and earnestness as he grows more interested in his talk. 
His brows are heavy, and his forehead is broad 
and massive, and lately it has become deeply furrowed. 
His countenance is said to resemble in some degree the 
rugged and beetling aspect of Darwin. With all his 
honors and medals, and he has many of then, he is still 
a modest and retiring man, happiest when in the com- 
panionship of his laboratory or his telescope. 








....The death of Kate Field, at Honolulu, May roth, 
is announced. She was a ‘“‘literary woman,” with all 
that phrase implies—brains, much assurance and many 
eccentricities. Her father was an Englishman, an 
actor, and her mother was an actress, who began her 
career on the stage at Philadelphia. Kate Field herself 
loved music and wished to be an opera singer; and when 
only a little girl went to Italy to study music and learn 
the modern langages. It was there she made the ac- 
quaintance of Walter Savage Landor, and this friend- 
ship undoubtedly resulted in the shaping of her literary 
career. He taught her Latin, and when she left Europe 
corresponded with her, and at his death he remembered 
her in his will. Miss Field was a piquant writer, her 
last journalistic enterprise being Zhe Washington. As 
a lecturer she was very popular, but her experiments on 
the stage were never successful. She was fifty-six 
years old. 

....Mrs. Julia Ward Howe two weeks ago celebrated 
her seventy-seventh birthday. The author of ‘‘ The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ is, perhaps, best known 
of late years as a strong woman suffragist. She is a 
firm believer in women’s clubs, and says that they can be 
made powerful centers of good influence, Particularly 
are they valuable, she thinks, in small communities 
where cultivated women do not have the same intel- 
lectual privileges as in the cities. There is another 
cause, however, very dear to Mrs. Howe’s heart, and 
she speaks of it with the deepest feeling. She says: 


‘I feel so much the suffering of the people in Armenia 
that I could almost § from door to door begging the rich 
the r to send ‘such contributions as they could for 
their relief. But far better would it be if measures were 
taken throughout the world to pores ignorant superstition 
from res | a bloody carnival of Christian life wherever 
it may see fit. I pray Heaven that such a movement may 
be soon and effectively begun.” 
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THE meeting of the National Republican Convention 
in St. Louis is now close at hand. The day set is next 
Tuesday, and already there is a large gathering of the 
friends of the various candidates in the convention city. 
All the delegates have been elected, and arrangements 
for the convention have been practically completed. 
The interesting question is not so much who will be 
nominated, as what the platform will say on the money 
question. It is conceded that it will be against free 
coinage, but whether it will be an out-and-out declara- 
tion for the gold standard is an unsettled question. 
The sound money men of the West seem to be desirous 
to avoid the use of the word go/d, believing that the 
principle of sound money can be expressed in language 
that will not alienate Republican voters in the silver 
States. The plank which is proposed is that which was 
adopted by the Indiana State Convention, and which 
has been approved by many bankers and others in this 
city. It is as follows: 


‘‘We are firm and emphatic in our demand for honest 
money. We believe that our money should not be inferior 
to the money of the most enlightened nations of the earth. 
We are unalterably opposed to every scheme that threatens 
to debase or depreciate our currency. We favor the use of 
silver as currency, but to the extent only and under such 
regulations that its parity with gold can be maintained; 
and, in consequence, are opposed to the free, unlimited, and 
independent coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1.” 


There are vague rumors of schemes to prevent the nom- 
ination of McKinley, and hints of combinations on other 
candidates. It is stated that Governor Hastings is to 
nominate Senator Quay in behalf of Pennsylvania, and 
that the Senator is to withdraw before the first ballot is 
taken. 





THE Democratic State conventions of the past week 
show an uninterrupted gain for the free silver wing of 
the party, as was foreshadowed in our last issue. The 
Democratic Convention, of Kentucky, went overwhelm- 
ingly for free silver, and Senator Blackburn, who was 
recently defeated for re-election to the Senate asa silver 
champion, was the idol of the convention, the mention 
of the names of President Cleveland and Secretary Car- 
lisle being drowned under hoots and calls and hisses. 
Nearly the entire delegation from the State is in favor of 
free silver. The Virginia State Convention was con- 
trolled by the silver men, who constituted about two- 
thirds of its entire membership. Its platform instruct- 
ed the delegates to the National Convention to vote for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and made an 
out and out declaration against a third term. The con- 
vention adopted the unit rule, which binds all the dele- 
gates from the State to vote according to instructions. 
Free silver was, of course, the chief plank in the Demo- 
dratic platform of Utah, andthe delegates were in- 
structed to veto asa unit. The same action was taken 
by the Democratic State Convention of Kansas. The 
only convention of the week opposei to free silver was 
the Republican Convention of Maine, which declared 
its unswerving loyalty to Mr. Reed and nominated 
Llewellyn Powers for Governor. 

OnE of the chief events in the political world last week 
was the election in Oregon, which was for members of 
the Legislature and other minor offices and for members 
of Congress. It appears that the Legislature will be 
Republican by a considerable majority. The vote inthe 
two Congress districts was, however, very close, and if 
the Republican candidates win over the Populist it will 
be by a very narrow majority. The significance of the 
election is that it indicates a strong free silver senti- 
ment, notwithstanding the action of the late Republican 
Convention, which pronounced against free coinage. 
Ex-Governor Pennoyer, the Democratic Populist repre- 
sentative, was elected Mayor of Portland by a large ma- 
jority. On the whole it was a good week for Populists 
and free silverites. 





THE work of Congress the past week has included the 
passage of the River and Harbor Bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto in both Houses. In the Senate there were 
but § votes in favor of sustaining the veto and in the 
House only 60. Some of the speeches most severely 
criticising the President were by members of his own 
party. The Senate also passed the Butler Bond bill and 
sent it to the House, where it was referred to a com- 
mittee, which reported it adversely, characterizing it as 
a leap into the dark and into financial ruin. Ifa vote is 
taken in the House itself before adjournment on the ad- 
verse report the Bond bill will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. As weexplained last week and have pointed 
out elsewhere this week, it proposes to prohibit the 
Government from borrowing money on bond issues to 
maintain the gold reserve. The President at the end of 


the week sent in a veto of the General Deficency bill, 
which has been largely inflated by Senate amendments. 
He objected to the provision for the French Spoliation 
claims, and his veto was sustained, the objectionable 
item being eliminated: There are other appropriation 
bills yet to be finally passed before Congress adjourns. 
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Survey of the World. 


THE festivities at Moscow have closed, and the Czar 
and Czarina have returned to St. Petersburg. One week 
after the terrible scenes on the Hodynsky Plain there 
was, on the same plain, a grand military review. The 
best troops of the Empire, to the number of 50,000, were 
drawn up in line, and the Czar rode around then, first 
slowly and then ona canter, and then the whole body 
marched past the reviewing stand. Every trace of the 
disaster of the previous Saturday had been removed and 
everything was in keeping with festivity. The fact that 
no change of program was made in consequence of the 
loss of life has been commented on very severely in 
every country. The French Ambassador, whose banquet 
came on that eve, was urgent that it be postponed, and 
he received the hearty indorsement of the authorities at 
Paris. The Russians, however, insisted that it wofld 
have a most disastrous effect; that it would be impossi- 
ble to explain the matter so as to avoid leaving the im- 
pression upon the people that serious political compli- 
cations had occurred. The only safe way, they said, 
was to let everything go on as usual. Stories of all 
kinds were circulated; one that the Czar was so un- 
nerved by the news that he was taken seriously ill, and 
that physicians fear its ultimate effect upon his consti- 
tution; another that the peasants took occasion to vent 
their hatred upon the Cossacks, in some cases dragging 
them from their horses and trampling them to death; 
another that the number of deaths had reached 4,000. 
The general impression, as recorded in the papers, both 
of this country and Europe, seems to be that the whole 
event but furnishes another illustration of the essentially 
barbaric character of the Empire, and makes increasing- 
ly evident the dangers that must result from its exten- 
sion and increase of power. The French are reticent, 
evidently not proud of their allies, yet realizing that 
they are a political necessity. 








In Constantinople there seems to have been a renewal 
of the experiences that preceded the massacre of last 
October. Several most outrageous murders are re- 
ported, all of Christians by Moslems; butin not a single 
case has there been any conviction of the murderers. 
People recall the fact that the murderer of Mr. Stupe, 
the American who was killed more than a year ago, has 
not yet been punished. The system of espionage is car- 
ried to such an extent that no man’s life or home is safe. 
The Armenians are the greatest sufferers, but other na- 
tionalities are falling victims to the unchecked passions 
and vindictiveness of Moslem ruffians. A similar situa- 
tion exists throughout the interior. The Government is 
transporting great quantities of arms and ammunition 
into the cities, new battalions are being formed at Sivas, 
Bitlis and Erzrfim, and Armenians everywhere are be- 
ing arrested by wholesale. Perhaps most significant of 
all is the statement that the Turkish Government has 
organized the worst Arab tribes of northern Syria into 
Hamidieh regiments on the same principle as the Kurds. 
Altho the number of Armenians in Aleppo, Deir, Mosul 
and Bagdad, is small, so that they are absolutely with- 
out political power of any kind, there are open threats 
that soon they will all be wiped out. The first of June 
and the feast of Courban Bairam were looked forward to 
with anxiety; but they have passed without indication 
of special trouble, so that for the moment there is quiet. 
Meanwhile relief work goes forward successfully. The 
Red Cross agents are at work not merely in the cities 
but the villages. The report that Sir Philip Currie was 
to resign has been denied, and he will soon start back 
for his post. 





THERE have been repeated rumors of the release of the 
four leaders of the Reform Committee, but as yet they 
are unsupported. The fact appears to be that President 
Kriiger would be glad to let them go, but does not dare 
to, or is overborne by the Council. According to the 
Pretoria correspondent of the London Zimes, the opposi- 
tion centers in the Vice President and Secretary of State, 
who steadily oppose all the President's plans for reform 
and the adoption of a peaceful policy. Cecil Rhodes, on 
the other hand, is growing bolder. He announces his 
intention to live in Rhodesia and devote his whole en- 
ergy to the development of the colony for which he 
prophesies an autonomous government entirely inde- 
pendent of the Transvaal or Cape Colony. The ex- 
tremely cordial reception given to him on his arrival at 
Buluwayo shows that his influence has by no means suf- 
fered. Further north the French again are having 
trouble. An expedition of troops up the Niger Valley 
has suffered defeat at the hands of the natives. The 
dervishes, however, are finding the Egyptian army too 
strong for them, and a large body of them have lost 
about 1,000 killed, and their entire camp, with camels, 
horses and provisions. As usual, however, the most of 
interest centers about the European capitals. The Mar- 
quis di Rudini, in order to score a point against his 
predecessor, Crispi, published a number of confidential 
communications with the English Government, making 
it very evident that England had undertaken the Sfidan 
expedition at the instigation of Germany to relieve Italy 
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and, undoubtedly, incidentally the Transvaal. This was 
Mr. Labouchere’s opportunity, and he plied the Govern- 
ment with questions which they found it difficult to an- 
swer. The general impression seems to be growing in 
England that Lord Salisbury’s African as well as Turk- 
ish policy is a conspicuous failure. 


Now that the Italian campaign in Abyssinia is a 
recognized fiasco and the trial of General Baratieri has 
begun, the Italian newspapers are discussing with great 
freedom the responsibility for the disasters. One of the 
ablest and most independent declares that it is absurd to 
place the whole responsibility upon General Baratieri. 
Ex-Minister of War Mocenni evidently had no clear per- 
ception of the enterprise he had on his hands or any dis- 
tinct rational idea as to the method of carrying it out. So 
also the Chief-of-Staff, General Primeramo, cannot be re- 
lieved entirely of responsibility. It asks what the studies, 
proposals, directions and material are which he and his 
numerous corps have furnished for the war, and demands 
that there be given to the country a complete revelation 
of the cause of its humiliation. A correspondent of the 
London 7Zimes also speaks of the rumors as to rotten 
places in the military administration, of which no one 
would dare to speak freely except before a royal com- 
In immediate connection with this there is 
significance in the definite declaration of the Marquis di 
Rudini with regard to Italy’s relation to the Triple Alli- 
ance. Hesaysthatif such an alliance did not exist it 
would be necessary to create one; that it imposes no 
military obligation and has the unique aim of preserving 
the peace of Europe. 


THERE has been a flurry of excitement in China. A 
report came that a German officer in the Chinese army 
had been murdered by the body guard of the Viceroy of 
Nankin. This wassoon denied; but it was true that he 
had been seriously maltreated, and the whole number 
of German officers upon whom the Government depends 
for the drill of its army threatened to resign. Full 
apology, however, has been given, with assurances that 
nothing of the sort shall happen again. From the great 
province of Kan-suh, in the northwest, come reports of 
rebel victories over the Chinese troops; but there is 
probably little of valueinthem. Prince Li Hung-Chang, 
now that the coronation at Moscow is over, will soon be 
on his way home, and is going to visit the United States. 
He has evidently enjoyed himself very much so far. 
To inquiries he returns carefulfy worded and diplomatic 
answers, assuring his questioners that his visit is pri- 
marily one oi observation, for the purpose of securing 
as much useful information as possible to,carry back to 
China. In speaking with a Frenchman he denied the 
existence of any treaty with Russia in regard to railway 
extension through Manchuria, affirmed that there was 
entire unanimity of idea between Russia and China, and 
paid a high compliment to M. Hanotaux’s services to 
the Empire. Asto England. he was noncommittal, de- 
clining to say anything until after he had been to Lon- 
doa. 


Tuz Spanish Anarchists have raised their heads 
again, exploding a bomb in the midst of a religious pro- 
cession in Barcelona, and there is fear of a renewal of 
the scenes of a few years ago. General Campos got 
into an altercation with another officer over Cuban mat- 
ters, resulting in a challenge to a duel, and only at the 
last moment did-the authorities succeed in intervening 
to prevent bloodshed. The Cuban insurgents continue 
to grow stronger. They have secured another large 
supply of arms, ammunition and men, and are said to be 
fortifying themselves, while the rainy season, with its 
attendant yellow fever and smallpox, is already work- 
ing ravages. among the Spanish troops. General Fitz- 
hugh Lee, te new United States Consul-General, has 
arrived in Havana, has seen General Weyler and has se- 
cured better accommodations for the ‘‘Competitor”’ pris- 
oners. The Cretan insurrection continues, but the 
interest centers rather about Greece. The King opposes 
efforts to annex the island; but the popular feeling in 
favor of it grows, and he may be compelled to yield. 





THE situation at St. Louis is rapidly improving. The 
city government took hold with characteristic energy, 
but soon found that the distress was greater than it 
could well provide for, and the assistance of other cities 
has been cordially received. The Commander in 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, ina general 
order as to the next national encampment has empha- 
sized very strongly the necessity of keeping the Army 
out of politics and reminds the Army of the rules which 
forbid the wearing of the uniform at political meet- 
ings, and the use of such badges as may identify the 
Army with any political organization. whe ‘* St. 
Paul,’’ of the American line, holds the record between 
this city and Southampton, crossing in six days, five 
hours, and thirty-two minutes. Her average speed was 
20.82 knots an hour. In thisregard the ‘‘ Campania” of 
the Cunard line holds the record with over 22.01 knots 
an hour, the ‘‘ Lucania’’ coming next with 21.82 knots. 
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Witnessing a Good Confession. 

THE word confession has, to a considerable extent, 
lost its original meaning in connection with Christian 
life. It is now, as a rule, confined to the acknowledg- 
ment of sin or the profession of faith on entering the 
Christian Church. As it was used in the early Church 
it meant the daily acknowledgment of Christ, the con- 
stant witness to him. Its full meaning is brought out 
in Paul's statement about Christ himself, who ‘‘ wit- 
nessed a good confession’’ before Pilate—z.e., bore 
testimony to the principle that governed his life and 
action. During the succeeding centuries it was this 
thought that was uppermost in the minds of Chris- 
tians. They were not merely witnesses once, or on 
special occasions, but they were to show by their daily 
life their constant acknowledgment (confession) of the 
position that they held as servants of,Christ. It was 
not sufficient that they enrol themselves as members of 
the Christian community in a public manner; they 
must so bear themselves as to make it constantly ap- 
parent that they belonged to the company of believers. 
With them confession was really the expression of 
their loyalty. . 

It did not necessarily involve aggressive condemna- 
tion of those who refused to join their number. 
Christ himself waited for Pilate to put his question be- 
fore making his confession; and the zealots who so em- 
phasized their witnessing as practically to court mar- 
tyrdom were rebuked by those whose lives were proof 
that they shrank from no result of a confession which 
was as unmistakable as it was unobtrusive. 

This truth has a special force at this season. In 
their own homes and in familiar surroundings few hon- 
est Christians fail greatly in their confession. There 
is, ordinarily, very little misconception among their 
associates as to their standing. When, however, the 
circumstances change and the restraints of familiarity 
are removed, there it is too often danger lest the con- 
fession be less clear. People who at home would 
never fail to attend the regular services will pass by 
entirely the church, the Sunday-school or the prayer- 
meeting. Practices that ordinarily are not thought of 
are allowed, and in general there is a letting down of the 
high standard of Christian living. Were these people 
to be told that they were failing in their confession they 
would, perhaps, resent the charge asunjust; and yet 
they are doing just what the early Christians did when 
they dropped a little incense before the idol, or gave 
up their Gospels to the officers. If we look for the 
motive, it is probable that we shall find it to be sim- 
ple laziness. They are tired under the strain of Chris- 
tian work, and imagine that they will find rest by 
lowering their standard of Christian living. They 
make a woful mistake. They injure themselves, for 
no man can give placé to temptation and not suffer 
from it. They injure others, not merely by the con- 
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tagion of their example, but by their failure to give 
positive help. They grieve the Master, who never 
failed in his confession, and who is waiting to confess 
them before the Father, but who cannot do that if 
they fail in their confession of him on earth. 





Courting National Dishonor. 

THE Senate has gone over to the Populists. Under 
the lead of the Populist Senator from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Butler, it passed a bill last week which 
would operate as a practical repeal of the Resumption 
Act. The Resumption Act was intended to establish 
specie payments. By that term the understanding has 
been, until now, that gold was meant. Upona gold 
basis, at all events, our national paper money has 
rested all these years. We have treated our paper 
dollars as promises tc pay, and we have never yet 
failed to redeem them in gold when presented. By 
reason of the falling off in revenue due to changes in 
the Tariff and also in some measure to other causes, 
and by the constant demand upon the Treasury for 
gold the Government, under Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration, has been compelled to issue bonds to obtain 
sufficient gold to keep up the resumption fund. These 
bonds have been issued under an old law, and Con- 
gress has been asked again and again by the President 
for a better law, but utterly in vain. It has steadily 
refused to comply with this most reasonable request. 
When the House, some months ago, sent such a bill 
tothe Senate, the Populists and Free Silver Demo- 
crats and Republicans put a free silver rider on it and 
defeated it. But the law under which. vast amounts 
of gold have been borrowed the Free Silver enthusi- 
asts did not venture to disturb. While it remained 
unchanged, the Government could protect its honor 
and save itself from bankruptcy by borrowing gold as 
needed. 

Utterly refusing either to pass the House Bond bill 
or the House Revenue bill, which was intended to in- 
crease the income of the Government so that it would 
not have to borrow money to pay its running ex- 
penses, the Senate has now gone further and made a 
vicious attack upon the Resumption Act itself. Seeing 
the extreme difficulty in which our national finances 
are placed, it has deliberately proposed to tie the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, so that when 
the present supply of gold is exhausted he shall have 
no authority to borrow more. The inevitable result 
would be the suspension of specie payments; not sim- 
ply of gold, to which the honor of the Government is 
committed by the spirit if not the letter of the law, 
but also of silver; for Mr. Dingley, in his adverse re- 
port to the House, shows that all except possibly 
$28,000,000 of silver in the Treasury belongs by right 
to those who hold certificates based upon it. 

It is hard to characterize such a proposition with- 
out using some of the most condemnatory words of 
the English language. We_do not want to fling epi- 
thets at our national lawmakers in the Senate. We 
do not want to accuse them of being either fools or 
knaves, of being either ignorant of the inevitable re- 
sult of what they propose, or willing to see the coun- 
tay plunged into financial dishonor and ruin. But 
we do not see how, logically, they can escape one or 
the other of these alternatives. It is so clear that a 
child could not fail, te understand their proposition. 
They persisted in theirattack on the credit of the 
Government, tho they were warned of the result. 
Senator Burrows said: 


‘* Before I would vote for this bill I had rather a thou- 
sand times that the country had gone down inthe awful 
storm of war. Rather that than to have it remain a hiss- 
ing and a by-word among the nations of the earth. I 
will never raise my hand to remove the last prop that 
sustains the public credit of the country.” 


But they did it, did it deliberately—4 Populists, 
11 Republicans, and 17 Democrats—voted to make it 
impossible to maintain gold payments, or payments in 
any kind of coin, struck a direct and deadly blow at 
our national credit. How is it possible to hold our 
peace when the Senate of the United States is guilty 
of such conduct? It is ‘not a straightforward meas- 
ure for Free Silver; it is rather a plan to wreck the 
financial credit of the Government that the Free Sil- 
ver Folly may be seated on the ruins. 

Of course the Senate’s disloyalty to the national 
honor will be defeated of its purpose. We havea 
House which stands sturdily true to the vital interests 
of the nation. Mr. Dingley’s report, against which 
there were only two votes cast in committee, is an 
able and manly defense of our integrity; and with one 
branch of Congress and the President firmly commit- 
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ted against the dishonorable proposition of the Sen- 
ate, we are saved, for the present at least, from 
national humiliation. 

God save the country and bring the Senate to its 
senses! 





The Children’s Day. 


Just as May turns into June, in the fairest season 
of the year, for one day the children take possession 
of Brooklyn. It is the day of the Sunday-school pa- 
rade. For two-thirds of a century this has been the 
custom, and an army of more than fifty thousand chil- 
dren last week gathered from their churches to join in 
this grand and beautiful celebration. What the chil- 
dren did their parents, teachers and superintendents 
did when they were children. The custom has almost 
reached the point beyond which the memory of man 
runs not to the contrary. It is a custom introduced 
elsewhere; but nowhere is there so general a celebration, 
or so grand an occasion. Wemay say it is Brooklyn's 
special and peculiar institution, in which all the chil- 
dren ofthecity, from all their Sunday-schools join. 

No, not all. It is only the Evangelical Protestant 
children that are invited to join. The children of the 
Universalist churches, and all the children of the 
Catholic churches, are excluded from this union cele- 
bration of Christian children. They are not good 
enough to be allowed to parade with these favored 
ones. The exclusion began in their grandfathers’ 
youth, and the separation and enmity are still main- 
tained and fostered. 

This is not as it should be. Those in charge of the 
parade ought to make larger plans now than they 
could sixty-seven years ago; they ought to have larger 
Christian charity. Universalist children and Catholic 
children love our Lord Jesus Christ, and love their 
Sunday-schools. To exclude them is to disparage 
their Christianity, and to judge them unworthy of 
fellowship in the love and service of Jesus Christ. 
And who are these thus disfellowshiped? They are 
Christ’s little ones, of whom he said that ‘of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven.’’ How can we dare forbid 
them when Jesus says ‘‘ Forbid them not’’? 

A. better day has already dawned on the Church 
when we shall love one another instead of hating and 
devouring one another. When we are thus recogniz- 
ing each other’s discipleship and trying to come closer 
together, seeking to discover in what we agree rather 
than in what we differ, shall the children be made to 
flaunt banners of prejudice and discord, and shall we 
teach them to hate one another? Let the beautiful 
Brooklyn Children’s Day be the day forall its Sunday- 
school children, of whatever creed. 





“The Cambridge Idea.” 


THE people of Cambridge, Mass., celebrated last 
week the fiftieth anniversary of its incorporation as a 
city. Such a grand celebration, so full of enthusiasm 
and civic pride, has hardly occurred anywhere else in 
the country; and the reason is that hardly any other 
city has such reason to be proud. 

It is not chiefly pride in its great University, the 
oldest and greatest in the country, that is the occasion 
of this rejoicing, but, rather, the development of 
the ‘‘ Cambridge Idea’’ in the government of the city. 
It is a very simple idea, and every citizen is familiar 
with the term and knows what it means; it is one of 
those great ideas which can fill the mind of the most 
learned scholar, and cannot be missed, except wilfully, 
by the meanest intelligence. It denotes the purpose 
to make the city as worthy as possible in its govern- 
ment and its character. 

A dozen years ago Cambridge was very different 
from what it is to-day. Its citizens were not united 
under the banner of any such idea. There were the 
college people, occupying a sort of aristocratic seclu- 
sion by themselves; and there were the operatives, 
largely of foreign birth, in the factories—for Cam- 
bridge, with its eighty thousand inhabitants, is more 
a factory town than a university town. The two 
populations had little in common. The saloons were 
everywhere, and had too much success in ruling the 
city. It became evident to not a few who had at heart 
the welfare of the people that there must be made a 
concerted effort to improve the moral character of 
the city. It took two directions—one was the gov- 
ernment of the city by non-partisan elections, and the 
other the abolition of the saloon. Tothese ends, and 


to the latter as really the more radical of the two—for 
the saloon is the fountain of all social and civic evils 
—the best people-in Cambridge devoted their labor and 
thought most assiduously and with the greatest wisdom. 
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It is not easy to bridge the mutual jealousies of rich 

people and poor, of Scholars and laborers, of the old 

families and the late immigrants, of Protestants and 

Catholics. All these must be brought together and 

fused in the white heat of a common, noble purpose. 

Everything must be avoided that will arouse suspicion 

or give offense. So the churches had their meetings 
by themselves and prayed as if all depended on pray- 

er. But when those of different creeds, or no creed, 

met together, there was no praying, only working. It 

was early seen that nothing could be done without the 
co-operation of the Catholic Church; but ten years ago 
it was not easy to say beforehand whether Catholics 

would work with Protestants in such a cause. There 
was in Cambridge one leading pastor of a great Cath- 
olic church; and one day there visited him two of 
Cambridge's most honored citizens, one the best loved 
and most venerated of the professors in the University, 

and the other the pastor of the oldest and largest 
church in the city. They laid before him their pur- 
pose, and they found him quick to respond. That 
visit was the turning point. From that time that 
Catholic priest has been, perhaps, the most potent in- 
fluence in securing and maintaining the end in view. 
With all his energy he entered with them into the task 
of abolishing the saloon, and it was done. Year after 
year the city of Cambridge has now voted for prohibi- 
tion, by slowly increasing majorities, until last year 
the majority was overa thousand. It has been fought 
year by year, in fear of being beaten, until this last 
year the majority has come to be so large that the 
safety point seems to have been reached. To be sure 
those who will drink can go to Boston, but to those 
who stay in the town, and especially to their children, 
there is no sight of such a thing as asaloon, and none 
of its corrupting influence. Cambridge offers the 
most surprising and the most instructive example in 
the country of a prohibition city; and it offers a mag- 
nificent illustration of the blessing which the suppres- 
sion of the saloon is to the whole character and gov- 
ernment of a town. 

This was clear in the celebration of last week. The 
people were evideritly one people; not divided into 
jealous sections or sects, but united in affection and 
purpose. The school children showed it; the college 
professors and the factory. hands showed it. In the 
monster procession, which started exactly on time, 
there were no ill-clad drunken people. It was such a 
body of citizens, from Old Cambridge and from the 
Port, as are an honor to any well-governed and vir- 
tuous town. 

The Cambridge idea is not patented. It is the idea 
which every city and town and every commonwealth 
ought to have. What is possible by effort and union 
in Cambridge is possible in Worcester, or New Haven, 
or Baltimore, or Minneapolis, or Duluth, or Denver, 
or Mobile. Let their citizens join together to abolish 
the saloons, and to secure honest, non-partisan gov- 
ernment. 





The Cuban Situation. 


THE healthy season is past, the rains have begun, 
and the rebellion in Cuba is not put down. It was to 
have been a short and sharp campaign. Spain poured 
in her troops until a hundred thousand had been sent 
to the island, and a good start made on the second 
hundred thousand. The General in command did not 
make satisfactory progress in restoring peace, and 
Weyler was appointed to succeed him—Weyler, the 
cruel, merciless man, who had shown his terrible qual- 
ities in the Cuban war of a quarter of a century ago. 
What has Weyler done? 

He had all the troops he needed, he said, when he 
entered upon his campaign. He would end the rebel- 
lion quickly, even before the season was ended. The 
conflict would be short, sharp and decisive. He 
issued energetic proclamations, designed to encourage 
the loyal, to force the vacillating to decide, and to 
terrify those who should give aid or sympathy to the 
rebels, or even speak kindly of them. Severe punish- 
ment was to be meted out to all who would not at 
Once declare their loyalty, and certain classes were to 
be treated as bandits. , 

This was his plan. But he soon found that there 
was an outside world scrutinizing his every movement, 
and that he could not safely outrage the feelings of 
humanity. He had to observe some rules which he 
had hoped to defy. He could not openly use the ex- 
treme measures he had devised to terrify the people. 
It has not been altogether a barbarous warfare, tho 
it has been bad enough. 

Weyler’s work in the field has been indecisive. He 
has fought no great battle and won no notable victory. 
His great strategic plan of a fortified line across the 
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island has proved of little use. It has not weakened 
the rebels or seriously interfered with the freedom of 
their movements. They have had the run of perhaps 
two-thirds of the island, and have been enabled by a 
series of sorties to inflict more injury than they have 
received. The Spanish fighter has never yet been 
able to pen them up, or force them into battle. If he 
has gained anything at all in these months it would be 
hard to say what it is, apart from a bitter and humil- 
iating experience. ! 

The Spanish gunboats have scarcely been more suc- 
cessful in guarding the shores against the approach of 
expeditions with men, armsand ammunition. Our own 
Government has prevented some from starting, the 
Spanish cruisers have intercepted a few; but more 
have landed, and it is certain that the moral sympathy 
of the people of the United States has been a source 
of great encouragement to the rebels. Everybody 


here wants to see the beautiful island free from the ' 


Spanish yoke. 

Now, a more deadly foe than the rebel army has at- 
tacked the unacclimated Spanish troops. Yellow 
Jack is among them; and it is safe to say that the 
summer heat and rains will disable and destroy more 
soldiers than the alert Cuban patriots. 

What is to be the outcome? Our Goverment has 
wisely refrained from interference thus far. We have 
had no sufficient excuse to recognize either Cuban 
belligerency or Cuban independence. But it is not 
unlikely that it may be our duty to intervene for the 
protection of our own citizens—those, for example, 
who were arrested on ‘‘ The Competitor’’ and have 
been tried by court-martial and sentenced to death. 
The testimony taken before the Senate Committee, at 
Washington, shows that the condemned men had no 
fair trial. The trial was a farce, held in a tongue 
unknown to the prisoners who could not understand 
one word of the evidence of the Spanish officers, upon 
which they were convicted. Our new Consul-Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee arrived in Havana last week and has 
taken up the case, and we shall soon know what the 
facts are. 


If Spain would only allow Cuba to purchase her . 


freedom how happily would the devastating warfare 
which is despoiling one of the fairest islands of the 
world, be ended. National pride, not national profit, 
is what stands in the way of honorable settlement. 





PEACE is in the heart of the people, and arbitration is 
whispered by every breeze. The Arbitration Congress 
at Washington and our own symposium on the subject 
have now been followed by the Mohonk Conference, 
with its vigorous and far-looking platform. This plat- 
form, if we may analyze its proposals, asks for the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. A permanent international tribunal. 

2. All civilized nations adhering to it by treaty may 
avail themselves of its decisions. 

3. The enforcement of its decisions to be left to the 
moral obligations of the nations concerned. 

4. Consequent disarmament. 

These are the exact propositions ‘disentangled of their 
rhetorical explication; and they indicate, we say, what 
is the ultimate millennial goal for which we are to strug- 
gle, rather than anything that is immediately hopeful. 
This object is to be attained by the approach—if we 
may apply a military figure to so peaceful a subject 
—of successive parallels. We cannot expect for 
a long time even an arbitration treaty between France 
and Germany, or Great Britain and Russia, much 
less that they should become parties to a general arbi- 
trationtreaty. At present our first duty is to secure as 
many treaties as possible providing for arbitration with 
other countries. The public needs stimulation as well 
as instruction in this line of humanitarian work. Our 
Government appears to have forgotten the overtures 
made some years ago by Switzerland for an arbitration 
treaty, and we are glad the Swiss Council has called 
attention tothe oversight. We hope no further time 
will be lost by our Government in dealing with the little 
Republic. It would be most appropfiate that our first 
arbitration treaty should be with those lovers of free- 
dom and peace. There are now proposals in negotia- 
tion for permanent treaties of arbitration between our 
own Government and those of France and Great Britain, 
and along this line we look for the first success. The 
universal parliament of man will have to wait, we fear, 
until a score or a hundred Mohonk Conferences have 
been held. What does Russia want of arbitration? 
And as long as Russia keeps up her monstrous army, 
how can Germany or Austria venture disarmament ? 





WE did not suppose the President’s veto would prevent 
the River and Harbor bill from becoming a law. We do 
not remember that a veto ever had that effect on one of 
these perennial bills. Both Houses of Congress made 
haste, last week, to pass by constitutional majorities, 
with votes to snare, the bill which Mr. Cleveland vetoed. 
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In the Senate there were only five votes in favor of sus- 

taining it. Senator Sherman took the position that such 

a bill ought never to be vetoed, under any circumstances. 

He said the appropriations were not mandatory, but 

permissive. If there was no money in the Treasury un- 

appropriated, the Secretary was not bound to pay for 

these improvements. It was all under the control of the 

President. Senator Pettigrew treated the veto as ‘‘a 

relic of the past,’”’ and insisted that it had ‘‘no place in 

a free government.’’ Indeed! The Senate is getting 
along pretty fast. It is no British House of Lords, 

checking the radicalism of the House of Commons; but 
it has suddenly become so broad and free that it feels 
the trammels of the Constitution. If there were no con- 
stitutional safeguard in the hands. of the President 
against such legislation, we should have to look to the 
House of Representatives, ‘our house of commons, for 

protection. The vote in the House on the vetoed bill 
was 220 yeas and 60 nays. In neither House were polit- 
ical lines drawn. As many Republicans as Democrats 
voted to sustain the veto. The report from the commit- 
tee denied some of the President’s statements, and as- 
serted that, of the 417 items, only 27 were for new proj- 
ects. And so the bill becomes a law, despite the urgency 
of the cause of economy. It isa great pity that the 
President is not allowed to pass upon each item of ap- 
propriation bills. 





MAYOR STRONG has announced his determination to 
give this city ‘‘civil service reform right up to the 
handle,” a phrase which bosses and heelers will not be 
slow to understand. Nearly all the clerical positions 
under the municipal government, aggregating in yearly 
salaries over $300,000, must hereafter be contended 
for by competitive examinations. The offices included 
pay from $4,000 down to $950 a year. This ‘‘ dose of 
Chinese Reform,” as The Sun calls it, must be a very 
bitter one for the politicians of the Tammany stripe. 
Politics is not so mucha matter of sentiment or con- 
viction with them asa source of income; and if offices are 
not hereafter to be given out as a matter of favor and for 
political service, how are they to get them? The 
idea of competing for them is degrading to your lord of 
the ward. Submit to an examination in the funda- 
mentals of education, on bookkeeping, letter-writing, 
history, geography, etc., before commissioners who 
don’t know the first thing about ward meetings and 
caucuses and-getting the vote out—‘‘ What yer givin’ 
us?” What a humiliation to be rated by a schoolmas- 
ter’s standard, and not according to ability to run a 
ward! If Tammany gets the city back again it will not 
be the same city. All the offices will be fast locked, and 
the Civil Service Commission will hold the keys. What 
will the ‘‘boys’” do? Break the commission or pick 
the locks. They have cunning enough, perhaps, to 
know how to evade the law; still it will not be quite the 
same. The new system is getting firmly rooted in nar 
tion, State and city. The struggle is not over; but the 
friends of merit appointments never were so thoroughly 
prepared for battle. 





WE have published in another column a report of the 
successful annual meeting of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society at New Haven, and have done jus- 
tice to the favorable financial report, which is due in 
part to the success of the Howard roll of subscribers of 
one hundred dollars each for the debt, and in part to the 
receipt of the Stickney legacy, amounting, with interest, 
to $167,000. This is a piece of good luck which cannot 
be duplicated very often. The report does not indicate 
one of the most interesting points. A year agoR. R. 
Meredith, D.D., refused any longer to serve on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for the reason that he could not ap- 
prove of a member of the Executive Committee being 
also counsel for the Society, and as such receiving 
legal fees for defending contested wills. Before the 
meeting, this member, whose position had been fully in- 
dorsed by the annual meeting last year, and by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the case of his fee for the defense 
of the Stickney bequest, stated that in view of criticisms 
made he should no longer consent to serve in the capac- 
ity of counsel; and, under those circumstances, Dr. 
Meredith was willing again to become a member. There 
is a New York statute which ought to cover such cases; 
but, as interpreted by the courts, we believe it does not. 
We are sorry to learn that, by the decision of the pro- 
bate court at Baltimore, Mr. Stickney’s bequest making 
the Congregational Church Building Society residuary 
legatee to the amount of some $300,000 is declared invalid. 
There is no question of Mr. Stickney’s purpose, or that he 
was competent to make such a bequest, which had been 
on his heart for many years. It is one of those misera- 
ble cases where a mere quibble defeats the pious pur- 
pose of the testator, unless an appeal should be suc- 
cessful. 





Pror. Levi L. Paine, of Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, puts New England Trinitarianism under the x 
rays, in the June number of 7ke New World, and this 
is what he finds. The last trace of the Athanasian doc- 
trine was in Hopkins. His pupil Emmons broke away 
with the famous saying, ‘‘ Eternal generation is eternal 


nonsense,”’ and became the founder of a school of mod- . 


ified Trinitarianism, and opened the way, on the one 
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hand, for the touch of pantheistic thinking which has 
often been noticed in New England theology, and, on the 
other, threw in, without dreaming.what he was doing, a 
large handful of Sabellian leaven which Professor Paine 
has no difficulty in tracing in Bushnell and Moses 
Stuart, and even points out in Henry B. Smith and in 
Professor Shedd. The keenest part of Professor Paine’s 
paper is his examination of some of the recent lights, 
particularly Mr. Joseph Cook and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
There is nothing alarming in his paper,no charge of 
heresy; no proposal to unfrock anybody; but his paper 
is as sharp as if it consigned the whole troop and their 
works to the flames. As to Mr. Joseph Cook, this is 
what he finds: 


“Mr. Cook’s lectures are a travesty on historical Christian- 

ity. His so-called trinitarianism is neither Athanasian, nor 
even Augustinian, no, nor even that of the pseudo-Athana- 
sian creed. It is not early New England unitarianism. 
Channing would have denounced it as hybrid unitarianism, 
and such it is. No wonder that Mr. Cook closes his third 
lecture with a grand cosmic description of the dome of the 
sk.-, and uses it to illustrate what he calls‘ God’s unitarian- 
ism.’ History must call it Mr. Cook’s.” 
Dr. Lyman Abbott comes out on the same ground, 
teaching a Trinity which is merely nominal. Dr. G. A. 
Gordon in his ‘‘ Christ of To-day” drops into the old 
familiar Sabellianism. Bishop Brooks and Dr. Whiton 
get into trouble with their doctrine of the incarnation. 
The difficulty with the whole school, remarks Professor 
Paine, is ‘‘ its inability to construct any clear doctrine 
of the incarnation. If God is eternally human, and 
humanity eternally divine, why is an incarnation neces- 
sary?’ Professor Paine closes with repeating his point 
that New England Trinitarianism is not Athanasian, 
and raising the question whether some of its good or- 
thodoxy is not unconscious unitarianism. 


, 


THE extent of the inroad of ritualism into the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is indicated by the complaint made 
to Bishop Starkey, of the diocese of Newark, N. J., 
against a certain rector who assumes the title of 
‘‘Father.’’ He is accused of teaching transubstantia- 
tion, of hearing confessions, of frequently signing him- 
self with the cross, of commending holy water and in- 
cense, of blessing and kissing palms to be placed 
where prayer is made at home, of commending ashes 
for Ash Wednesday, of praying for the repose of souls, 
of using beads and crucifix, of maintaining that inas- 
much as the Church was founded before the Bible was 
written one should be more careful to obey the priests 
than the Bible, and of declaring other Churches godless, 
and that it is a sin to attend them. Certainly the last 
of these charges implies the sin of uncharitableness, 
altho most of the others are concerned with the mere 
forms of religion. Bishop Starkey’s decision not to in- 
terfere is based upon a reason which will commend it- 
self to those who believe that popularity is the test of 
truth. He says: 

‘Inasmuch as the congregation at large which worships 
in this church is satisfied with the ministrations of the rec- 
tor, as clearly shown by the almost undiminished numbers 
attending the services, more especially that of the holy 
communion, and, moreover, as the case is not one which can 
be brought under the test of canonical procedure, I cannot 
allow myself to interfere where interference would be un- 
justifiable.” 

We suspect thatif Father Jenner had been guilty of 
preaching in a Presbyterian or Methodist pulpit the 
bishop would have been able to find justification for 
‘*canonical procedure.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE is an old man, but his mind shows no 
decrepitude, and it is not right that his letter to Cardi- 
nal Rampolla, on the recognition by Rome of the Angli- 
can orders should excite such surprise or indignation 
among the Nonconformists. Mr. Gladstone has always 
been a High Churchman, and if, in his volume “ Vati- 
canism,’’ he argued stoutly against the conclusions of 
the Vatican Council and the claims of infallibility, he 
has never shown any bitterness against any one of the 
branches of the Christian Church. He desires, as his 
letter shows, that the Pope should recognize that the 
Anglicans have valid orders, and a true succession, and 
that they should not be condemned as no true Church. 
The English Nonconformist has not got so far as we 
have, and is not so utterly indifferent to questions of 
succession and valid orders, nor is he as willing to see 
what is good in the Roman Catholic Church; and, there- 
fore Mr. Gladstone’s letter has stirred up such excellent 
men as Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Berry and the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes to deplore the spectacle of an ex- 
Prime Minister pleading with the Pope to recognize the 
English Church. But that one Church should recog- 
nize another is something which any Christian ought to 
desire. We certainly desire that the Roman Catholic 
should recognize the Anglican Church as a true Church 
with valid orders, and that the Anglican Church should 
do the same by the Presbyterian Church, and the Pres- 
byterian by the Baptist, and the Baptist by the Meth- 
odist Army. It is no discredit to Mr. Gladstone that he 
pleads for such recognition. It is rather to his praise; 


just as it would be to the praise of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes to plead with the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
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the recognition of the Wesleyan Church. Every such 
plea brings Christians nearer together, and there is in 
it no humiliation. 


No one can declare that there is in the United States 
any visible hostility to Canada, whatever may be the 
fact as to Great Britain. That there is some such hos- 
tility toward Great Britain we acknowledge with regret; 
but for Canada there is none. But that there is a very 
considerable hostility in Canada toward the United 
States appears undeniable. In the general election now 
on, none of the Liberal papers even dare to say a word 
for reciprocity or any other kindly relation with the 
United States. Perhaps they are afraid of being called 
‘‘traitors.”” Ata joint political meeting in Wolfville, 
N. S.,a few days ago, the American flags, which had 
been. up all winter as decorations of the skating rink, 
were torn down by a crowd headed bya student of 
Acadia University, and the thousands of independent 
electors went wild over the tearing to shreds and 
trampling in the dirt of the profanely designated ‘‘ Yan- 
kee flags.’ We have accepted the assurance given us 
by Dr. Withrow, of Toronto, that there is a kindly feel- 
ing in Canada toward this country, but we do not like 
this way of indicating it: 

‘It was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?”’ 


Tue following incident will indicate the power that 
rests in the hands of the Chinese Emperor and will serve 
to show the difference between the rulers of the East and 
the rulers of the West in their relations to their 
people. The Chinese Emperor ‘‘is the father of his 
people’’; but whether a father should treat his sons as 
this son was treated, no matter what the offense, isa 
question about which in any Western Government there 
would be no difference of opinion. One of the eunuchs, 
named K’on Liang-ts’ai, a personal servant of His Maj- 
esty, on March 22d locked himself up in his room and 
wrote ten articles of reproof of the Emperor. The 
eunuch is only twenty-two years of age, and has mani- 
fested a spirit in some of the articles as remarkable as 
the lack of judgment that appears in some of the rest. 
Three of the articles are as follows: 

“1. The Emperor ought not to allow railroads to be con- 
structed in China. 

‘*2, The Emperor ought not to go to the summer palace 
for comfort and pleasure when the country is in such a con- 
dition as it is at the present time. As the father of his peo- 
ple he ought to manifest a feeling of sorrow and sympathy 
because of his country’s needs. The country is impover- 
ished as a result of the recent war, and the treasury is 
empty, and at such a time the Emperor has no right to 
spend large sums in repairing the summer palace. 

“3, The Emperor is stupid and is not fit to be the Em- 
peror of such a people. The Government ought to be 
changed. The high officials of China ought to consult with 
the high officials in Western lands and select a ruler for the 
Middle Kingdom. This new ruler ought to be more like the 
ruler of the United States, having less power and more of 
an interest in the people.” 

This memorial had no sooner been presented to His 
Majesty than he ordered that the eunuch be beheaded. - 
This was not unwelcome news to the young man. He 
received it with a brave heart and a smiling face, and; 
taking his Peking pug dog in his arms, he boldly ap- 
proached the block where his head was severed from his 
body. The report of this incident is in the mouths of 
every one in Peking. It is also said that one of the per- 
sonal servants of Her Majesty, the Empress Dowager, 
has been advising her in the same way. In other words, 
the eunuchs of the Palace have become censors to their 
Imperial majesties, regardless of consequences. 


....It takes long to escape the taint of the barbarism 
of slavery. The worst case of lynching on record, per- 
haps, is that which has just occurred in Columbus, Ga. 
A Negro had been arrested on the charge of rape, and 
was inthe court room, in the presence of the judge, who 
had begun to finda jury. A mob burst into the room 
and seized the man from under the judge's bench, and 
hanged him toa tree and riddled him with bullets. They 
then went to the jail and seized another Negro incar- 
cerated on a similar charge and hanged and riddled him 
also. Some of the Georgia papers regret and denounce 
the lynching, while others approve. The law suffered a 
double deadly insult, and it does not appear that judge 
or officers made any vigorous protest. But Governor 
Atkinson offers a reward of $5,000 for the arrest and 
conviction of the murderers. But altho it was done in 
broad daylight, and no one was disguised, they will re- 
main ‘‘ parties unknown.” 


...»How sound money Democrats regard the revul- 
sion of the party in Kentucky to free silver is indicated 
by these vigorous words of Henry Watterson’s paper, 
the Louisville Courier Journal: 

“‘ They (the Democrats) have repudiated the only Presi- 
dent the Democratic Party has elected and seated for forty 
years. They have repudiated the most distinguished of 
Kentucky’s distinguished sons and the greatest Demo- 
cratic intellect in the United States. They have spit upon 
the fathers of the party whose name and organization they 
claim, have proclaimed Jefferson an ignoramus, Jackson a 
conspirator, Benton a knave, Cleveland a traitor. 
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“ For the faith handed down through a hundred years of 
glorious party history they have substituted a fad rejected 
by every intelligent civilization on the globe, and for the 
exponents of that faith they have substituted such apostles 
of Populism as Stewart, such exhorters of socialism as 
Tillman, such evangels of anarchism as Altgeld.” 


....It ought to be a truism that it is bad to follow a 
bad example. Yet this is a lesson which has not yet 
been learned by the young men who are organizing a 
secret Catholic society, to be known as ‘‘ The American 
Order of United Catholics,”” whose primary object it is 
to combat the A. P. A. organization. We should judge 
from the confidential circular which has been discovered 
and published, that it has borrowed pretty nearly every- 
thing from the A. P. A. It proposes to help Catholics, 
and Catholics only, in business and occupation, and to 
uphold and defend the Catholic faith and institutions in 
State and national politics. It is a secret society with 
grips and passwords, and it is only indirectly connected 
with the Catholic Church. It remains to see whether 
such a secret society will be endorsed or allowed. 


....In answer to The Church Standard we wish to say 
that the retired Methodist Bishops are not deposed; they 
do ‘‘ retain the honor of their chairs.’” The Church no 
longer expects them to do full episcopal work; but it 
allows them to do what they feel able todo. They may 
hold conferences, or ordain preachers, when requested to 
do so, and probably will do much work in the neighbor- 
hood of their respective residences. Bishop Bowman, 
for example, has made many engagements for the pres- 
ent month, and he will be no less the bishop in dedi- 
cating churches than he was before the General Con- 
ference met. 


....Itsounds like a burlesque, the resolution which 
has been passed by Union No. 73 of Indianapolis and 
sent to the other plumbers’ unidns throughout the 
country. It calls on the unions 

‘“Not to allow members to ride bicycles during working 

hours, for the reason that a man doing job work and riding 
a wheel can do as much work as three ordinary plumbers 
on foot.” 
If this should be generally adopted, we should have 
again to ask that old and hackneyed question, ‘Is thisa 
free country’’ when a plumber cannot ride a wheel to 
his work ? 


...-In one town of Michigan, as we learn from 7‘he 
Woman's Journal, the women seem to have everything 
their own way. In Decatur, with a population of 1,500, 
all the town officers are women, with the exception of 
the dog-catcher—ao woman wanted that office. The 
leading physician is a woman; one of the most popular 
pastors is a woman; two women conduct the principal 
restaurant; the proprietor of the largest dry-goods store 
is a woman; there are women shoemakers, painters, 
harness-makers and florists, and a woman postmistress. 
Of course the saloons have all been shut up. It is a pity 
that we cannot all live in Decatur. 


....Our annual pension bill is so large and our treat- 
ment of our pensioners under existing laws so liberal, 
that it is extremely unwise to bring forward at this time, 
when the Treasury is embarrassed, a service pension bill. 
We are glad that Congress is to close this week. We 
fear that with the Presidential campaign so near at hand 
it might be led to commit the folly of enormously in- 
creasing our already heavy pension account. 


....Senator Tillman would make an ideal Free Silver- 
Populistic candidate, if the Democratic Party should de- 
cide to take himup. Think of the immense popular 
effect of his heroic figure, grasping a pitchfork, in ante- 
election cartoons! The bandanna helped Thurman, the 
old white hat created enthusiasm for Harrison, the 
pitchfork would produce a frenzy for Tillman. 


....The generosity of Mr. Averoff, the Greek mer- 
chant of-Alexandria, deserves wide praise. It will be 
remembered that he gave $90,000 to restore the Stadion 
at Athens in anticipation of the reopening of the Olympic 
games. He has now declared his intention to advance 
$45,000 yearly until the structure shall be completed in 
Pentelic marble. 


....We are heartily glad that one of the higher courts 
has overthrown the Albany Police bill, which was a piece 
of extremely bad legislation, constituting an unwarranta- 
ble interference by the Legislature with the home rule of 
the capital city, and that, too, not in the interest of good 
government, but of bad. 


...-Thirty-nine verdicts of ‘‘died from starvation” 
were pronounced in Longon, last year, averaging ten to 
the million of its inhabitants. In New York there were 
two cases; but if the average had been up to the London 
notch there would have been twenty. 


....Are bolts to be the order of this year? The Pro- 
hibition Party has set the example, and it looks as tho it 
would be followed by both the Republican and Demo 
cratic parties. 


....Emperor William is mean to beat the British 
yachtsmen so badly in their own waters, with a yacht 
made on the British pattern and by British designers 
and builders. 
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Religious Intelligence. - 
Synod of the Reformed Church in America. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


THE ninetieth regular session of the General Synod of 
the Reformed Church in America began at Catskill,N.Y., 
on Wednesday, June 3d. Not until 1887 had this assem- 
blage gathered at this very beautiful village, its sessions 
generally having been held in the cities; but Catskill is 
so central, its citizens so cordial and loyal to the Church, 
its able pastor, the Rev. Dr. Evart Van Slyke, so ener- 
getic and systematic in arrangement of details, and its 
Prospect House, up on a high bluff overlooking the 
Hudson and presenting one of the finest views of the 
Catskills, affords such unusual opportunities for the 
brethren to confer successfully upon many questions 
that would oblige prolonged discussion on the floor of 
Synod, that with the exception of last year, this village 
and Asbury Park have been the places of assemblage 
these last ten years. By a happy concurrence, John B. 
Thompson, D.D., who had a most successful pastorate in 
Catskill. for ten years, was chosen President of the 
Synod, and the Rev. James F. Zwemer, Vice President. 
Dr. Thompson is recognized as an occasional writer for 
THE INDEPENDENT, one of the most learned and inde- 
pendent theologians of the Church, whocame very near 
election to its Theological Professorship, and for some 
years the successful co-worker with the eloquent Gavaz- 
zi, both in Italy and America. Professor Zwemer is the 
Principal of the very prosperous Northwestern Classical 
Academy, in Orange City, Ia., for which and for our 
Hope College and Theological Seminary, in Holland, 
Mich., he has by unflagging perseverance gathered 
handsome sums of money, but needs many more ! 

On Wednesday evening, Peter Stryker, D.D., the 
retiring President, preached upon the imperative needs 
of the Funds for Disabled Ministers, and the Widows of 
Ministers. These funds are among the most imperative 
of all, but in the interest taken in Foreign and Domestic 
Missions have been overlooked and seriously neglected. 
It is hoped that every pastor and church will give par- 
ticular attention to them. Our offerings and theirs 
should be doubled and trebled. 

The work of the Synod will undoubtedly be hastened 
by the vigorous promptness of Dr. Thompson, at times 
perhaps, a little brusque; but there was at the first a 
good deal of foolish dallying over the seating of a 
Western brother who had come without his credentials, 
which suggested a little of the Congressional trifling 
with time, but at last he was sensibly admitted. 

The reports which come up from the churches indi- 
cate the universal depression, but a very general dispo- 
sition to offset it by the greater vigor. As an instance, 
this last year, our contributions to foreign missions, 
aside from $37,738.16 for the extinguishment of debt, for 
regular missionary service were more than ever before 
—viz.,$109,418. The reports onthe State of Religion 
indicate the same. I notea number of churches to which 
large accessions have been made, the great bulk being 
on confession. First Hackensack, 57; New Durham, 
88; First Bayonne, 154; North Newark, 70; Clinton 
Avenue, Newark, 66; First New Brunswick, 60; Fourth 
Philadelphia, 92; First-Coxsackie, 61; Second Coxsackie, 
44; Fonda, 60; Fort Plain, 109 (101 on confession); Sec- 
ond Rochester, 68; Deer Park, 67; Madison Avenue, New 
York, 114; Collegiate churches, New York, 261; Colle- 
giate churches, Harlem, 172; Bloomingdale, N. Y., 
95 (but with such a large accession not $100 for denomina- 
tional benevolence significantly small?); First Brooklyn, 
70; Philmont, 55. Several of these large results are con- 
nected with evangelistic work, but not all. 

The statistics of the Church are 630 churches, 652 
ministers, and 19 licentiates at home, 57,645 families, 
5,886 received on confession of faith, 104,694 communi- 
cants, 886 Sunday-schools, 118,070 on the Sunday-school 
rolls, 409 societies of Christian Endeavor, Senior, with 
22,500 members, ror Junior S.C. E., with 4,550 mem- 
bers, total 27,050. The total Church contributions to 
Denominational Benevolence are $228,356, to other 
benevolences $121,705, to congregational purposes, 
$1,005,503, a grand total of $1,355,564. 

Of this portion the Sunday-school contribiited $r10,- 
457.15 to foreign missions, $5,204 to domestic, and 
$1,336 to the Church Building Fund, and 348 societies 
of Endeavor gave $8,163.65 to missions. 

The Report on Sunday-schools showed that one- 
third of the members of churches are in the Sunday- 

schools as teachers, officers or scholars. The Synod 
recommend the use of a special edition of the Westmin- 
ster Sunday-school Lessons, issued through our own 
Publication Board. Still large liberty is used among our 
churches, such text-books being studied as are deemed 
best suited to different needs. 

The Report of the Board of Foreign Missions laments 
a serious calamity in the death of Dr. Talbot W. Cham- 
bers, who for many years has been one of the wisest 
counselors and generous sustainers. When in 1857 it 


was resolved to establish our separate Board, tho it was 
very sad to part company with the grand old A. B. 
C. F.M. (which one might suppose stood for A Bles- 
sed Christian Family of Missionaries) Dr. Chambers ap- 
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proved the act by signature and, indeed, the paper was 
partially written by him. He has been inits Board for 
twenty-two years, and forthe last eight has been its 
honored and efficient president. Three of the Board’s 
former missionaries have died, the eloquent Henry 
Martyn Scudder, D.D., and his devoted brothers in the 
same Arcot field, William W. Scudder, D.D., and,the 
beloved Ezekiel Carman Scudder, M.D., D.D., who 
were successively our theological professors in India. 
They were among the very leaders of that mission band. 
Two of the seven consecrated brothers yet remain, 
Jared in India, John now in America, but to return ere 
long to the country they have so aided to redeem. In 
the three generations of this remarkable missionary 
family, including (and why not?) the wives and the chil- 
dren who are now largely preparing for the work, there 
must have been at least threescore in that land, living, 
loving, laboring for Christ. The many friends of the 
beloved. apostle Jacob Chamberlain cherish the hope 
that another year of rest will fit him for return to work. 
With the apparently large amounts given for the foreign 
field, so greatly has the work grown upon our hands, 
that our necessities are vaster than ever, and in some 
instances there have been very serious reductions of al- 
most indispensable necessities. Still, the word is ‘‘ For- 
ward”; and, thothis last year the total receipts are 
$154,139, of which $37,738 were to reduce the $46,097 
debt (leaving only a debt of $8,359), the call is now for 
$120,000 for the current year from collections only, above 
and beyond all legacies. z 

Of our missionaries 19 are inthe Amoy Mission; 23 in 
the Arcot; 19 in the North Japan Mission; 11 in the 
South Japan; 4, all men, in Arabia; a total of 75, 63 of 
whom are on the field. Further statistics are 23 stations, 
236 out-stations, 27 ordained missionaries, 3 unordained, 
45 assistant missionaries, 33 native ordained ministers, 
331 native men and women helpers, 47 churches, 6,040 
communicants, 404 received on confession, 8 male semi- 
naries with 423 scholars, 11 female seminaries with 482 
scholars, 4 theological schools with 65 students, 155 
Sunday-schools with 5,627 scholars, 142 day schools 
with 5,155 scholars, 3 hospitals. with 725 patients 
treated, $9,911 native contributions. The genegal statis- 
tics of 1895 are a gain of 50 per cent.’on those of 1886. 

The infant mission in Arabia, started by three plucky 
young men, Cantine, and the two Zwemers, in 1889, re- 
enforced by Dr. Morrell since, 1s a work of peculiar 
difficulties; but the ardor of the young men, equaled 
only by that of their zealous teacher, Prof. J. G. Lan- 
sing, D.D., of New Brunswick, glows bright as they 
contemplate the rare and glorious possibilities before 
them. The mission is yet in its experimental stage, but 
it has zealous supporters among the laity and ministry; 
and I see before it no greater improbabilities than have 
hitherto confronted almost every new and noble enter- 
prise. If is supported chiefly by local syndicates, and 
received this last year $6,824. 

SAUGERTIES-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 


BY HENRY T. SPANGLER, D.D. 


Tuts body assembled in the city of Dayton, O., 
Wednesday evening, May 27th -and adjourntd Thursday 
night, June 4th. Thirty years agothetriennial sessions 
of the Synod were held in the same city. At that Synod 
three days were spent in the discussion of a new order 
of worship, to which permissive use was given in the 
congregations of the church. This Synod refused to go 
into a discussion of the same subject by laying on the 
table, by a vote of2to 1, a memorial from one of the 
classes. This action, no doubt, marks the definite and 
decisive close of the era of controversy on the subject of 
worship with which the Church was afflicted ‘for forty 
years. 

This Synod was equally significant in the attitude 
of the body with reference to the rising spirit 
of aggressive church work. Three years ago 
the Sunday-school Board of the Church was author- 
ized to appoint a Field Secretary. Under his 
earnest and quickening leadership the work has been 
developed that this Synod decreed the Board to organ- 
ize itself into a Board of Publication and Sunday-School 
Work,to issue Sunday-school lesson help and literature, 
publications for young people’s societies and services for 

festival days and anniversaries; to institute a system of 
Sunday-school missionary work preparatory to the or- 
ganization of mission churches, and to gather statistics. 

The Synod adopted almost unanimously the resolu- 
tions reported by a committee to whom had been re- 
ferred, three years ago, ‘‘the whole matter with refer- 
ence to the Society of Christian Endeavor, the Brother- 
hood of Andrew and Philip,’’ and other kindred so- 
cieties. There are more than six hundred such societies 
in the denomination, and the question of official recog- 
nition and approval had been agitating their friends ever 
since their organization. The resolutions adopted are 

cordial and liberal, giving the utmost freedom to the 

development of such societies under the fostering care 
of pastors and churches. 
The Home Mission work of. the Church has been 
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growing in strength and efficiency. The plan of co 
operation with other Churches belonging to the Alliance 
of Reformed churches holding the Presbyterian system 
in the organization of missions and Sunday-schools so 
as not to interfere with each other was approved. The 
Reformed Church in America, and the Presbyterian 
Churches, were asked to co-operate with the Synod in 
maintaining an emigrant mdssion at the harbor of New 
York. The Church has six missions among the Hun- 
garians in different sections of the country, and the 
Board of Home Missions was authorized to begin work 
among the Bohemians and Poles. The one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the first visit to this country 
of the Rev. Michael Schlatter, of Holland, who organ- 
ized into a Synod the scattered German churches of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, 
will be celebrated in 1897, and the Synod resolved to 
raise a special Church Extension Fund of $100,000 in 
honor of the event. Woman’s missionary societies were 
warmly commended, and the publication of a popular 
missionary periodical was decided upon. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of General Synod, 
which convened in Dayton at the same time as the Synod, 
has undertaken the entire support of the Girls’ School of 
Sendai, Japan. The subject of beginning a mission in 
China, using Sendai, Japan, asa base of operations, was 
referred to the Board of Foreign Missions with power to 
act.- A surplus in the treasury of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was used as an argument of Providence in favor 
of branching out in foreign work. The raising ofa fund 
of $25,000 for the erection of a new building for the the- 
ological school at Sendai in honor of student Kamko, 


“who died in this country last year after completing his 


collegiate and theolugical education here, was approved. 
The Sunday-schools of the Church and the Christian 
Endeavor Societies each support a missionary in Japan. 

The statistics of the Church as reported to this Synod 
are: Classes, 56; ministers, 961; congregations, 1,639; 
members, 226,572; infant baptisms, 43,075; adult bap- 
tisms, 5,480; confirmed, 33,646; received by certificate, 22,- 
619; communed, 182,435; dismissed, 10,594; excommuni- 
cated, 77; erasure of names, 13,239; deaths, 16,166; Sun- 
day-schools, 1,644; officers and teachers, 20,096; schol- 
ars, 172,458—students for the ministry, 304; benevolent 
contributions, $676,271; for congregational purposes, 
$3,067,780; showing an increase in three years of 76 min- 
isters, 56 congregations, 13,742 members, 6,777 Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, 23,435 Sunday-school schol- 
ars, $26,435 in benevolent contributions, and of $45,608 
raised for congregational purposes. 

COLLEGEVILLE, PENN. __ 


The Cumberland Presbyterian General 
Assembly. 


BY PROF. J. V. STEPHENS. 


Tue sixty-sixth General Assembly'of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church convened in Birmingham, Ala., 
May 21st, 1896. Over two hundred commissioners were 
in attendance. The opening sermon of the retiring 
Moderator, M. B. DeWitt, D.D., of Springfield, Mo., 
was a strong argument proving that Christianity is to 
be the ultimate religion. The Rev. A. W. Hawkins, of 
Decatur, IIl,, was elected Moderator. 

T. C. Blake, D.D., who served the General Assembly 
as Stated Clerk for thirteen years, died last February, 
thus making it necessary to elect a new Stated Clerk. 
J. M. Hubbert, D.D., Dean of the Theological Semina- 
ry at Lebanon, Tenn., was chosen to fill this position. 
Dr. Hubbert is a graduate of the Collegiate and Divinity 
Schools of Cumberland University, and Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York. He has traveled extensively 
in America and Europe. He served as, Assistant Clerk 
for twenty-five years. 

The various boards of the Church submitted encourag- 
ing reports, especially in view of the financial depression 
under which the people have labored during the year. A 
good church property has been purchased in Denver, 
Col., and work begun there. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Endeavor undertook to build a church 
in Portland, Ore. The enterprise has succeeded be- 
yond the expectation of its most enthusiastic friends. 

The Assembly took strong grounds against the out- 
rages perpetrated on the helpless Armenians, and 
adopted measures urging the President of the United- 
States to take such steps as may be necessary to protect 
American missionaries in Turkey. 

A committee was appointed to receive bids for the lo- 
cation of an orphanage. An agent has been canvassing 
for funds for this purpose during the past year. It is 
thought that the necessary means for founding such an 
institution will be reported to the next Assembly, as well 
as a good site, two suitable locations having already 
offered inducements for the orphanage. 

The Educational Society, under the direction of its 
energetic Secretary,,-W. J. Darby, D.D., has forged 
far ahead in the past twelve months. Not only are the 
offerings larger than the year before, but through local 
societies a constituency is being built up which means 
much for the educational interests of the denomination. 
An amount equal to the salary of one professor is being 

furnished for the purpose of supporting the theological 
seminary, the endowment of the institution not yet being 
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adequate to its needs. Through the Educational Socie- 
ty, the ladies of the Nashville, Tenn., churches, under 
the leadership of Mrs. ex-Governor Marks, have fur- 
nished the money with which to’ employ a teacher of 
elocution for this school of the prophets. 

The longest and ablest debate heard in the Assembly 
for twenty-five years occurred over a nomination, made 
by the Board of Trustees, of a gentleman to a Professor- 
ship in the Theological Seminary, and the transfer of a 
Professor to another Chair. It was maintained that the 
nomination and transfer were made by the Trustees 
without due conference with the Faculty and the Assem- 
bly’s Board of Visitors. By a large majority the Assem- 
bly refused to ratify the action of the Trustees. It was 
very evident that the ‘Assembly proposes to assert its 
right of control in the general policy of its Theological 
Seminary. 

The wife of one of the theological students had taken the 
regular course of study along with her husband and other 
members of the class. The Faculty were equally divided 
on the question of giving her a degree. The Board of 
Trustees voted her a certificate setting forth the fact that 
she had taken the full course of study. She petitioned the 
Assembly on this question, with the result that that body 
by a vote of 97 to 27, recommended that she should receive 
adegree. It was, however, affirmed that this action 
should not be construed as either favoring or disfavor- 
ing women’s preaching. In accordance with the deliv- 
erance of the Assembly, the first woman has had con- 
ferred upon her the degree of B.D., by Cumberland Uni- 
versity, of which the Theological Seminary is a depart- 
ment. After one of the largest, most exciting, and at 
the same time best spirited meetings in many years, the 
General Assembly adjourned to meet in Chicago, May, 
1897. 


CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY, LEBANON, TENN. 


The Methodist Protestant General Confer- 
ence. 
BY J. F. COWAN, D.D. 


THE Methodist Protestant General Conference met in 
Kansas City, Kan., May 15th. 

The first roll-callshowed 105 of the 160 delegates elect 
to be in attendance, three of them women, one an or- 
dained minister, the Rev. Mrs. Eugenia F. St. John, 
the second woman ordained to the ministry by this de- 
nomination, Anna Harvard Shaw, D.D., having been 
the first. 

The ‘‘ woman question,’’ which by the General Con- 
ference of 1892 was sent down as an overture to the an- 
nual conferences, built on the lines of the ‘‘ Hamilton” 
proposition submitted by the Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference to the annual conferences of that 
Church, but repudiated forthe ‘‘ Baltimore”’ plan, failed 
of adoption—that is, the women won. The question of 
their right onthe roll of the present body has not been 
raised; tho J. T. Murray, D.D., of Baltimore, the 
famous ‘‘ objector” to their claims four years ago, and 
President Lewis, of Western Maryland College, the 
Demosthenes of mono-sexual ecclesiasticism, were both 
present and looking unusually thoughtful. There is 
such a deep calm as usually portends a storm, tho just 
how the question could be reopened it is hard to see. 
But one conference out of forty-four voted squarely for 
the overture denying women ordination and seats in 
the General Conference—the Pittsburg. Two other 
overtures—one to make the presidents of Christian 
Endeavor Societies members of quarterly conferences— 
were lost. 

In electing its presiding officer the Conference proved 
itself a record-breaker at the start, by re-electing Dr. J. 
W. Hering, a layman. Once prior to 1892 a layman pre- 
sided—Gov. F. H. Pierpont; buta re-election to this 
office has never before occurred. It was a pure and 
spontaneous testimonial to superior efficiency in the 
chair. 

In his report President Hering recommended an ex- 
tension of the connectional office of the president; and 
while this was not an issue in the election, there is a 
feeling that the time is auspicious fora step in the direc- 
tion of making the president the executive of the Con- 
ference during the interim of its sessions. 

Thus far this branch of Methodism has held to the 
opposite extreme of the general superintendence of 
Wesleyan Methodism and the episcopacy of other 
Methodist bodies, by regarding its General Conference 
President merely as a chairman during its sessions, 
with some slight clerical but no executive functions. 

A notable event of the Conference was the corner- 
stone laying on Tuesday, May Ioth, of the corner-stone 
of Mather Hall, the initiatory building of the Kansas 
City University, which the Methodist Protestant Church 
‘s founding here, through the beneficence of the late Dr. 
Mather, whose valuable estate here was bequeathed for 
that purpose, and that of H. J. Heinz, of Pittsburg, the 
millionaire pickle manufacturer. 

A splendid banquet was given by Mr. Heinz at the 
Midland Hotel, Monday night, to the Conference, visit- 
ors and leading citizens of the two cities who are in- 
terested in the educational prospects of this Gate City 
of the West. 

The newspapers reported that ‘‘ the women sustained 
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a setback” in the action of the Conference, on Monday, 
May 17th, ordering that an affirmative overture be sent 
down to the annual conferences, that the question might 
be settled by an intelligent, outright vote, and not by 
the apathy or inertia of a majority of conferences failing 
to vote. If the aforetime opponents of woman's ordi- 
nation and admission to the General Conference are 
sincere in their affirmations that they only desire now to 
escort her in by the front door, instead of having her 
enter surreptitiously by a negative proposition, then it 
is a ‘‘ set’’ the other way; for some of these self-same 
champions of the ‘‘front door’’ were, four years ago, 
pronounced against woman on scriptural, constitutional 
and physiological grounds. 

As the conferences have been instructed to act at 
their earliest sessions, only a six month’s postponement 
of the Church’s affirmation need be endured. Besides 
the ordained women mentioned before, the North Illinois 
Conference last year ordained Miss Lee Anna Starr, a 
graduate of Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, 
Penn., and the Muskingum Conference, one of the 
strongest in the denomination, Mrs. E. Springer Oliver, 
Superintendent of W. C. T. U. Evangelistic work for 
Florida. The standing of these women ministers is not 
questioned meanwhile. 

In no department of work does the denomination 
show more virility and progress than in its Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies of Christian Endeavor. Four years ago 
the General Conference made the Christian Endeavor 
Society the official Young People’s organization of the 
Church. There were then something over 500 societies 
and 10,000 members. 

The Committee on Young People’s Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor reported about 1,100 societies and over 
35,000 members. This ranks the Methodist Protestant 
Church seventh among the denominations of the land in 
the number of Christian Endeavor Societies. It has not 
a single young people’s society of any other name, nor 
the least desire for a more denominational organization; 
indeed, nothing could be more denominational. Its Sun- 
day-schools are no more so. 

Among the veterans of the Conference is Lawrence 
Webster Bates, D.D., now a Professor in Westminster 
Theological Seminary, for many years a familiar figure 
as pastor of various churches in Baltiwore, Washington, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. Tho past eighty, he is 
elastic and jubilant in spirit, and‘takes a keen interest 
in all passing. He has been a contemporary of such 
men as Thomas H. Stockton, Augustus Webster and 
A. A. Lipscomb. Another venerable face is that of 
George B. McElroy, D.D., for so many years 
President of Adrian College. As a teacher of mathe- 
matics he had few superiors in the land. T. H. Col- 
houer, D.D., for eight years a missionary in Japan, 
having passed his sixtieth year when he went to the 
Orient to learn to preach the Gospel in a new language, 
is another of the silvery haired men, whose eye is as 
bright and intellect as keen as ever. The genial New 
Jersey Irishman, John H. Robinson, D.D., is the gray- 
haired wag and wit of the Conference. 

I don’t know whether it is attributable to the infection 
of this bracing Western air, but something seems to 
have imparted the spirit of genuine Western ‘‘ rustlers” 
to our conservative Eastern brethren. No sooner are 
the usually dignified and cautious Marylanders snugly 
ensconced in their headquarters at the Midland than 
they are seized with fevérish impatience to rush the 
business through and get back home. Apparently a 
strong exception is the Chairman of the Revision Com- 
mittee, Dr. J. T. Murray, State Agent of the Maryland 
Tract Society, whose technical mind must conscientious- 
ly see to it that every 7 in the Discipline is properly 
dotted and every ¢ crossed at exact right angles, 
whether the reports of committees that make for vital 
results are reached vr not. 

Dr. D. S. Stephens, who has been for eight years edi- 
tor of Zhe Methodist Recorder, Pittsburg, retired to ac- 
cept the chancellorship of the new university of Kansas 
City. A graduate of Adrian, Harvard and Edinburg, 
and for years a professor in and president of his first 


alma mater, he brings scholarship and experience to the | 


position. In October, 1896, two of the cluster of build- 
ings will be completed, and the medical school is already 
housed. Prof. M. L. Jennings, of Adrian College, suc- 
ceeds him in the editorial chair. 

Dr. F. T. Tagg, of The Methodist Protestant, Balti- 
more, succeeds himself, as does J. F. Cowan, editor of 
the Sunday-school department, who has been now for 
the third time re-elected unanimously, and, entering 
upon his fourth quadrenniun, is the veteran editor of the 
Church. A new lesson quarterly and young people’s 
paper were ordered added to the periodicals already 
under his charge, and he was chosen delegate to the 
World’s Sunday-school Congress, London, 1898. 

Two of the old field secretaries—the Rev. J. C. 
Berrien, of the Board of Ministerial Education, and the 
Rev. Ber.jamin Stout, of the Board of Home Missions— 
were re-elected, the former unanimously. The new Feor- 
eign Missionary Secretary, who succeeds the late 
lamented T. F. Coulbourn, whose sudden death recently 
shocked the whole Church, is the Rev. T. J. Ogburn, of 
North Carolina. ; 

If the session was marked by nothing claiming special 
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attention by way of radical innovations, or great strides 
in progress—tho the Statistical Committee reports 186,000 
members, a gain of about 45,000 in the quadrennium— 
still one great thing has been accomplished, the most 
western longitude in the location of our General Con. 
ferences has been touched; the eastern portion has 
obeyed the advice of Horace Greeley to “‘ go West”; and 
having seen that portion of the Church which is in the 
West, in its own ‘“‘ wild Western haunts,’’ it is prepared 
henceforth to appreciate it at its true worth, after reach- 
ing home again unscathed by cyclone and uncontam- 
inated by reckless ‘‘ free-silver '’ vagaries. 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Congregational Home Missionary Society, 


THE seventieth anniversary of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society was held last week in New 
Haven. The opening sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
William E. Merriman, D.D., of Worcester, Mass. The 
annual report showed that the entire number of laborers 
in the service of the Society during the past year, in- 
cluding those engaged in superintending, was 2,063. Of 
these 1,345 were in commission at the last report, and 693 
have since been appointed. The field of the Society 
covers forty-four States and Territories, the only States 
and Territories in which it does no work being Dela- 
ware, Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky. The distribution of laborers gives to the New 
England States 456, the Middle States 451, the Southern 
States 109, Southwestern States 456, Pacific Coast 213, 
and the Western States and Territories 1,014. One 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five have been pas- 
tors or stated supplies of single congregations; 645 have 
had charge of two or more congregations, and 293 have 
carried on still more extended work. Under their care 
4,110 congregations and districts have been supplied 
with regular preaching. Another idea of the extent of 
the work is gained from the fact that 64 of these preach- 
edto German congregations, 94 to Scandinavian, 24 to 
Bohemians, 11 to French, 4to Poles, 1 to Mexicans, 2 to 
Italians, 3 to Spaniards, 3 to Finns, 2 to Danes, 3 to 
Armenians, 1 to Greeks and 6 to Welsh. In the Sabbath- 
school department there are 2,483 schools under the 
special care of the missionaries, with a membership of 
about 186,343. The number of churches organized has 
been 123, and 24 have become entirely self-supporting; 96 
houses of worship have been completed and 162 materi- 
ally repaired or improved. 

The financial record of the year shows that it com- 
menced with a debt of $132,140. The receipts from con- 
tributions, legacies, etc., were $538,606, which together 
with the amount raised by auxiliaries and expended on 
their own field, $239,141, and $11,071 balance to meet 
drafts payable on the first of the year, makes a total in- 
come of $788,818. The expenditures, including the sum 
raised by auxiliaries and $8,523 for drafts payable, have 
been $708,378, leaving thus a balance debt at the close of 
the year of $51,700. Itis hoped that additional subscrip- 
tions on the roll of honor plan, proposed by General 
Howard a year ago, will secure the entire removal of 
the debt without calling to any extent upon the receipts 
from the Stickney legacy. 

The papers by the secretaries included one by Secre- 
tary J. B. Clark, giving a glimpse over the history of the 
seventy years of the Society’s life. The ‘‘ plan of union,” 
by which in the early history of the country the Congre- 
gational churches contributed so fully to the develop- 
ment of Presbyterianism, was characterized as a ‘‘gener- 
ous, most unworldly act,’ resulting in the poverty of 
Congregational churches in the West and Northwest; a 
poverty, however, which ‘like that of the Apostle, has 
made many rich.’’ The working principle, to occupy 
new territory and plant the Church in the cen- 
ter of every new settlement, the incidental re- 
sults in the development of Western colleges, in the 
stand taken on the slavery question and in the long roll 
of its heroes, were all set forth most vividly. . Similar 
interest centered about the ‘‘ Look Forward ”’ by Secretary 
Kincaid to an era more distinctively missionary perhaps 
than the first, covering the illiterate South and South- 
west, the ignorant, prejudiced, and sometimes semi- 
barbaric immigrant, all combining with a demand upon 
the Church such as has scarcely been felt any time in 
the past. “The present need was set forth by Secretary 
Choate. His paper sketched the financial situation, the 
great influx into the Western States and Territories, the 
constant development of some of these States, especially 
Utah, the growing needs of the cities, and the great 
work of Foreign Home Missions. Aside from the 
specific work of the Home Missionary Society, the work 
of the Church Building Society, the Congregational 

Sunday-School and Publishing Society, the Education 
Society and the Board of Ministerial Relief were all set 
forth by their officers. The women’s department also 
made its report, and the work of the auxiliaries was de- 
scribed. There were also popular addresses by a num- 
ber of persons, including Drs. W. E. Barton, of Boston; 
A. J. Lyman, of Brooklyn; George B. Stevens, of New 
Haven; F. S. Fitch, of Buffalo; D. N. Beach, of Minne- 
apolis; Mr. Puddefoot, and several others. There was 
a good attendance, and the Society starts out for its new 
year with encouragement for better work. 
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Religious Notes. ee 


Tue Old Order of Dunkards in session at Coving- 
ton, Ohio, have decided against the bicycle and also 
against gold fillings for the teeth, onthe ground that 
they are an adornment and must be eschewed. 


....-At the monthly meeting of the Americah Bible 
Society letters were read from Aintab, showing that 
there is an increasing demand for the Bible in Turkey 
and an increasing interest in religious topics. In Japan 
a Christian Soldiers’ Club has been formed in Tokio, 
and there are unusually large demands for the Scrip- 
tures in China. 


....Thetwelfth annual council of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association was held in London last week. 
Agnes Weston presided, and gave a hearty welcome to 
Miss Frances Willard. The presidential address was 
delivered by Lady Henry Somerset, and was most cor- 
dially received. Canon Wilberforce, of Westminster 
Abbey, also made an address. 


++--The New York State Sunday-school Association 
held its forty-first annual convention at Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church, in this city, last week. Reports were 
read by the different delegates, and addresses made on 
a number of topics. The sessions covered a portion of 
three days. There were illustrated addresses on sup- 
plemental work, reviews, illustrative and objective 
teaching, discussion on the different officers of the con- 
vention, and the best methods of making them eNective. 
There were also a large number of informal addresses 
on the various topics connected with Sunday-school 
work. 


....A correspondent writes to Zhe Congregetionalist 
in regard to the criticism upon Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s 
action in leaving her infant child when she cant to this 
country. According to this statement the child was not 
ill on Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s departure, the news of its 
sudden and serious illness reaching them at Queens- 
town. On account of the heavy sea the captain refused 
to allow her, because she was a woman, to risk going 
down the ship’s side, but allowed her husband xo do so. 
The child had the best of care from a traind&i nurse, 
who, ever since Mrs. Katherine Booth’s illness, had had 
charge of Mrs. Booth-Tucker’s children. 


....-During the early part of the Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church, at Xenia, O., there were 
no special topics discussed. Reports of committees 
were presented, especially on the union metrical version 
of the Psalms. A meeting had been held, at which sev- 
eral denominations were represented, but only prelimi- 
nary work was done. Another meeting is to be held, and 
the hope was expressed that decided progress-would be 
reported tothe next Assembly. Under the enlayged sem- 
inary control, adopted by the last General Assembly, 
the reports from the theological seminaries were pre- 
sented in more minute form than usual. Atteation was 
especially drawn to the summer school of Newburg 
Seminary, carried on so successfully last yexr, and for 
which plans have been made for the present y“ar. 


....It has been decided to organize a new Congrega- 
tional church in this city, on the West side, and Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson, lately pastor of the Broatiway Tab- 
ernacle, is to be called toits pastorate. The Newchurch 
is to be located considerably north of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, at Eighth Avenue and Filty-seventh 
Street, in a section where for a long time these has been 
some desire to establish such achurch. A provisional 
committee has been appointed with powerNo secure a 
place of worship, and extend a call and mak® all neces- 
sary arrangements. The movement has the support of 
a number of persons, some of whom will still retain 
their membership in the Broadway TabernaNe, but who 
believe that there is a mission for Congregaxionalism in 
this city, and desire to see the denomination extended. 


....The Greek Evangelical Church in Greece has at 
last received official recognition. From the dedication of 
the place of worship in the Piraeus in 1872 notices have 
been published of the hours of service; sometimes 
placarded in the streets, and also over the door of the 
building there was a notice of the hours oY preaching. 
During last November, while some repairs were being 
made, it was thought well to add to the inscriptions over 
the door on the outside, ‘‘ Greek Evangelical Church.” 
For some time this attracted no notice; but suddenly 
two policemen appeared, sent at the suggestion of the 
Metropolitan, with orders to erase the word ‘*Greek,”’ 
on the ground that as there was only one\Greek Church 
the word would tend to mislead simple’ people. The 
matter was brought before a number of eminent lawyers, 
who gave their opinion that the action ofthe police was 
illegal; that the Evangelicals had a right to call their 
organization by the name they had chose, and that the 
word ‘‘Greek”’ thus applied did not viowate the Consti- 
tution, nor any other existing laws, and\hat they were 
entitled to the toleration secured by the\Constitution to 
all known religions. This opinion was Nclosed in a pe- 
tition to the Government, and under the: unanimous ad- 
vice of the legal advisers permission wes given for the 
restoration of the-inscription. This apparently settles 
the question of the recognition of the Geek Evangelical 
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Church in Greece. Those who know what difficulties 
Dr. Kalopothakes and _ his fellow-workers have encoun- 
tered during these past years will rejoice with him in 
this token of good. 


....-Mr. Gladstone has written a letter to Cardinal 
Rampolla on the subject of the reunion of the Christian 
Churches. In it he contends that a condemnation of 
the Anglican orders by Rome would morally be a stride 
toward excommunication, emphasize the religious differ- 
ences of the Churches and render future reconciliation 
impossible. He, therefore, welcomes the Pope’s instruc- 
tions for an investigation, and dwells upon the advan- 
The letter has 
caused much adverse comment from the liberal papers. 
Among the phrases used are “repudiated with abhor- 
rence by an overwhelming majority of the liberals,” and 
“‘to the bulk of the British people not merely a dream 
but a pestilent delusion.”” Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. 
Berry and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes unite in the 
strongest condemnation. Dr. Rogers speaks of it as a 
betrayal of the liberty of the country; a miserable tri- 
fling with Rome, and an effort to entangle England in the 
old yoke of bondage. Dr. Berry mourns Mr. Glad- 
tone’s decadence, and Mr. Hughes deplores the spec- 
taele of an ex-Prime Minister pleading with the Pope to 
recognize the English Church. In view of this there 
appears to be much curiosity with regard to what 
Mr. Gladstone may say on the Education bill. It 
is generally understood that he sympathizes with it, 
and has described education without dogmatic teaching 
as a monstrosity. On more than one hand he is 
charged by his previous partisans with taking this step 
through annoyance at the abandonment of Home Rule 
by the Nonconformists, and as just now showing him- 
self in his true colors as a Jesuit. 


....The United States Church Army, in connection 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church, has been fairly 
started under the direction of Col. H. H. Hadley, of this 
city. Already it is reported that two companies of the 
first regiment are in successful operation at Pittsburg; 
the second regiment is being started in Philadelphia, 
and the third is in process of organization in this city. 
The general plan is in accord with that of the Church 
Army of England, an organization very similar to the 
Salvation Army but under the general direction of the 
Church. There are the ordinary officers, including direct- 
or, chief of staff,quartermasters,captains, lieutenants,etc. 
The rules and regulations state that no post shall be estab- 
ished or continued in any parish without the written con- 
sent of the rector, who shall control it subject tothe gen- 
eral rules and regulations. Before the post is established 
a written agreement is to be made between the rector and 
the military director as to all details; recruits are to be 
sworn in as soldiers only after six months of probation. 
The character of the work is to vary under different 
circumstances. It not only includes visiting the poor, 
but also canvassing among the churchless of all degrees. 
It is not merely rescue work, but aims to win careless 
and Christless persons of whatever position in soci- 
ety tothe Church. Among the different features are 
the Church Army clubs or homes, open-air meétings, the 
children’s department,-the training school. A special 
effort is made to counteract the feeling among some that 
the sacraments of the Church are non-essential; hence 
the ultimate aim of the whole army is to bring men into 
membership in the Church. Among the officers are Colo- 
nel Hadley as director; Samuel F. Jones, Superintendent 
of St. Stephen Rescue Mission, Boston, Chief of Staff; 
and Sara Wray, the well-known song evangelist of this 
city, Aid de Camp. 


Biblical Research. 


MATERIALS in confirmation of Blass’s theory, claiming 
that the text of the Acts found in the Codex Beze and 
some other manuscripts, represents an older and more 
original form of this book than the current Western 
text of the chief Uncials, is found in the new Latin text 
of the Acts published by S. Berger, entitled ‘‘ Un ancien 
texte Latin des Actes des A pétres, retrouvé dans un Manuscrit 
provenant de Perpignan.’ The data from this new source 
and the bearings on the Blass theory, are discussed in 
an article covering three and a half pagesin the 7%eol. 
Literaturblatt, of Leipzig, No. 9, 4. a., by Professor 
Hausleiter, of Greifswald, in a very scholarly manner. 
The new Latin text represents the Latin versions of the 
pre-Vulgate period; and by comparison with the citations 
in Cyprian and elsewhere it is evidently the text of the 
early African Church, which came originally from Rome. 
It appears that the readings of this new manuscript 
agree almost throughout with the Codex Bezz variants, 
and thus confirm the idea that these are the older 
readings. The article in question traces the difference 
in the Acts texts also in the oldest German versions of 
the Middle Ages and elsewhere, presenting some pecul- 
iardata. Hausleiter is, however, not entirely convinced 
of the Blass theory that Luke himself issued two edi- 
tions of his book of the Acts, as the difference between 
the two classes of readings in some cases precludes 
such atheory. He pertinently asks why Luke in his 
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second edition of the Acts, intended for the critical The- 
ophilus,.should have changed the edict of the Apostles’ 
Convention in Jerusalem, where the one reading states 
that the Gentile converts are to abstain from three 
things and the other states from four, omitting the «a? 
muktov, adding the words kal bea pu édete éavtoic 
yiveodat, érépog eh roveiv, an addition found also in the 
Latin copy found in IreneusandCyprian. The writer 
of this investigation thinks that two important conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the new data furnished in ref- 
erence to the literary history of the Acts, namely (1), 
that the ecclesiastical theory of inspiration as far as the 
Acts is concerned will be seriously weakened; and (2) 
that in all probability the date of the Acts will be set a 
good deal earlier than has hitherto been the case. Why 
cannot this book have been written during Paul’s cap- 
tivity in Rome, whither Luke accompanied him, and at 
which point the book closes? This, too, is Blass’s:idea, 
who thinks that theological theories concerning Apos- 
tolic times alone prevent the acceptance of this date. 


..-.-Among French scholars, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, the relation of the natural sciences to revealed re- 
ligion has been a prominent point of discussion for 
several years past. Some time ago we drew attention 
to the hypothesis advanced by Girard, a Catholic 
savant, who endeavored to demonstrate that the deluge 
could have been only a local phenomenon. A full reply 
to this view is furnished by M. de Kirwan, a prominent 
contributor tothe Revue Biblique [nternationale,January, 
1896, who attacks both Girard and his predecessor, Sues. 
De Kirwan argues that if the deluge had been only par- 
tial in character the great preparation of Noah, as de- 
scribed in Gen. 6:13-7:9, would have been unnecessary, 
and, in fact, could notat all be understood. Inthe case 
of only a partial deluge it would have been possible for 
the patriarch and family to save themselves by climbing 
upon high mountains. Then, too, the idea of a partial 
flood is inconsistent with the fact that a large number of 


pairs of animals were taken into the ark,and a great 
deal of unnecessary work would have been done in this 
line. It would have been sufficient to have driven these 
animals upon high, elevated points. Then, inthe third 
place, onthe basis of a local flood the promise of God 
never again to send such a dire destruction (Gen. 8: 21; 
9:9 59g.) is an enigma. In case such a promise were 
given after a purely local deluge, then the promise was 
actually violated later on when God did, from time to 
time, send local floods over the country. De Kirwan 
insists that the whole description of Gen. 6-9 presup- 
poses a general and all-comprehensive deluge, and that 
it is false apologetics to seek to solve the difficulties of 
the problem by claiming that it was only local or par- 
tial. 


....-According to a report made by Dr. V. Hartel, in 
a recent session of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, Dr. 
Hauser has found in Verona, in a codex dating from the 
close of the fifth century, a Latin translation of the 
Didascalia Apostolorum, the original basis of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions, dating back to the beginning of the 
third century. Up to the present time this work was 
extant only in a Syriac translation of the Greek orig- 
inal, and the new find is thus valuable, especially from 
a text-critical point of view, for one of the oldest and 
most influential works of early patristic literature. 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for June 25st. 
THE RISEN LORD.—LUKE 24: 36-53. 


GOLDEN Text.—‘ The Lord is risen indeed.’’-—LUKE 
24: 34. 

Nores.—This lesson finishes Luke. We advise every 
student, before he enters upon the study of this last 
lesson, to read over slowly, at one sitting, the Gospel of 
Luke again. This reading the Bible a book at a time is, 
by the way, about the only fair method of judging~its 
worth. A boy doesn’t adore his father after only in- 
specting a square-inch surface of the back of his hand 
with a microscope; he loves his father as a whole, as he 
appears to him after a broad view, that takes in the man. 
So the son of the great Father learns best of Christ and 
God, not by the dissection of a passage here and a verse 
there, but by taking a broad, thoughtful look as he 
may, one book, two books ata time, from the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. ‘* Supposed that they beheld a 
spirit.’’—The soul of the dead returned from Hades and 
clothed in an illusionary body. The “spirit” tothe Jews 
corresponded to what the Romans called the ‘‘ shade.”’ 
‘‘. While I was yet with you.’’—Jesus considers his 
final separation from them as an accomplished fact 
already. He lives apart from them, only visiting them 
occasionally. ‘* I send forth the promise of my Father 
upon you.’’—The promise of the Comforter, of the Holy 
Spirit, was the end toward which all promises of the 
Bible converged. Christ came to make way for this 
Comforter. The. goal of Christ’s life was universal 
sanctity; and how is this to be accomplished without the 
co-operation of the Holy Spirit? 
Bethany.’’—From where he had made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem—where he had performed his 
most stupendous miracle. It was fit that he should win 
his last victory over death near this sacred place and 
from thence enter into his final triumph. ** Con- 
tinually in the temple.’’—Luke began his gospel at the 
altar in the Temple, and he ends his history at the Tem- 
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ple. The disciples had as yet no idea of breaking with 
the national religion. They came together in this com- 
mon meeting-place at the regular exercises of the Tem- 
ple; and then probably met elsewhere more in private. 
(Acts 1: 13.) 

Instruction.—The speculations as to the exact chemical 
composition of Christ’s body after his resurrection are 
apt to be carried a bit too far. We know Christ was real, 
and not aphantom. We know that in some inexplicable 
way he could eat to support life and yet, apparently, 
was in no neeed of such nourishment. It was a state in 
which the limitations of the body had ceased, and will 
and action were one. Christ was in no state to court 
familiarity. His mission was to convince man of his 
victory over death and, therefore, of the utter truth of 
his teachings and of their terrible significance. From 
thenceforward to doubt was to cast him off. That was 
the time for ocular evidence of one kind. The proof 
has only shifted along the line of progress. The 
scientist cannot touch Christ’s glorified body; but to 
those whose hearts burn, ocular proofs are not wanting. 

Christ’s insistence on the testimony of the Scriptures 
is noteworthy. He recurs to the Scriptures over and 
over again; and at this last conversation he reiterates 
his claim to Messiahship from the Jewish writings. We 
cannot make too much of the Bible nowadays. The 
modern tendency is to pretend to study God from some 
eminent scientist, or lover of birds or plants; from 
nature, art and literature; in fact, from any other source 
in the world except from the Bible itself. We insist 
strenuously upon the exhaustive study of the Bible as 
the best and surest method of becoming a successful 
imitator of Christ. It must be studied more thoroughly 
than Virgii or Homer, more enthusiastically than 
Shakespeare or Goethe. Read first the Bible to know 
God and man; then read, if you please, the hundreds of 
good books about the Bible, every one of which is to 
the Eternal Book what a mill-stream is to an exhaustless 
sea. oo 
Christ’s ministry was that of suffering and of resur- 
rection. We can all suffer, we do all suffer; but we can 
none of us be immediately glorified. Christ’s suffering 
appeals to us as mortals, his resurrection to us as 
spirits. The value of suffering as a necessary gate to 
joy can never be overstated. The value of pain as an 
antecedent to Christian character is inestimable. 

Christ’s reiterated command was’ unmistakable, 
namely, to preach to ail the world; but this preaching, 
to be successful, must Always begin at Jerusalem, that 
To preach peace and good-will in the 
Sunday-school class or fromthe pulpit and be a nagging 
nuisance in the home’is an impertinent anomaly. There 
is too much posing as a saint abroad and being a devil 
at home. Let the home life be attended to first and 
well, then the call will come in trumpet notes to preach 
abroad. But if a teacher cannot command his private 
life and make it sweet and holy, the call to preach 
abroad is not from God, but from the Evil One. The 
hypocrite becomes an emissary of Satan, not of Christ. 

‘““VYe are witnesses of these things.’’ A witness is 
neither a discoverer nor an inventor. Many people think 
they have discovered immortality. They haven’t.. They 
are but witnesses. Christ did. Neither do people 
invent the doctrines of Christ. Every now and then 
somebody starts up as if he has; but he hasn’t. He is 
but a tardy witness—better late than never. 

Christ’s last act was one of blessing. What a fit epit- 
ome of his whole life! That is what ours should be—a 
perpetual blessing. 

Christ passed away in full view, with none to dispute 
—he ascended to his Father. He has but changed his 
base of operations. Christ is as active in Heaven as 
on earth, and probably more so. His Spirit is but an 
earnest of his continued love and life. It was fitting 
that his disciples should depart in great joy in this 
sacred knowledge. So let us continually praise and 
bless God ! aS oa eete Te 4. 

Ministerial Register. 

BLAISDELL, JAmes A., Cong., Waukesha, Wis., accepts 
call to Olivet, Mich. 

eaown, F. C., Bapt., Manasquan, accepts call to Tren- 
ton, N. 

FORBES, L., Meth., Worthington, Ind., died recently. 

JONES, H. W., Bapt., Arlington, N. Y., appointed to a 

“  chaplaincy in U. S. Navy. 

McPHAIL, M., Cong., Osseo, Wis., died May 21st, aged 67. 

“a A, ~ Ref., Brooklyn, accepts call to Cong. ch., 

ye, ‘ 

OLMSTED, C. S., Prot. Epis., Cooperstown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Bala, Penn. 

SARGENT, Gerorcr W., Prot. Epis., Erie, Penn., accepts 
call to N. Y. City. 

SAUNDERS, J. V., Meth., Port Jefferson, L. I., died 
May 31st. 

SHERMAN, EvuceEnE L., Cong., Fairfield, Neb., died May 
21st, aged 54. 

SMITH, H. S., Prot. Epis., N. Y. City, accepts call to 
Lambertville, N. J- 

SLOCKING, S. S., Prot. Epis., South Oyster Bay, L. L., 
died May 24th. 

STRAUS, T. C., Presb., Cold Spring, accepts call to Peeks- 
kill, N. Y 

gee = Peter B., Cong., Garland, Me., died May 25th, 
aged 80. 

THOMPSON, W. D., (D.D.), Meth., Port Chester, N. Y., 


died June 2d, aged 49. He was an Englishman by birth, 
and was for ten years a missionary in China. 
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Literature. 


History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology.* 

THESE two ample octavos have grown from a lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Battle Fields of Science,’’ which was re- 
written into a rather small book on the ‘‘ Warfare of 
Science,’’ and republished in England with a Preface 
by the Jate Professor Tyndall. Professor Draper's 
‘*Conflict between Science and Religion’’ seems to 
have checked Mr. White’s further development of the 
subject, until it grew clear to him that the conflict he 
wished to trace lay not between science and religion 
but between science and-theology. He then returned 
to his original theme and developed it in a series of 
articles published at different times in The Popular 
Science Monthly. 

The work substantially in its present form was com- 
pleted in 1894, but withheld from publication for more 
than another year to receive the final revision which 
brought it to the mature form in which we have it now. 

Few books published in this impatient age can be so 
truly said to represent the study and reflection of a life- 
time. It bears on every page the stamp of maturity. The 
plan has been thought out to the utmost borders of the 
subject, and the discussion carried into every field of 
inquiry which promised to yield anything. Illus- 
trations have been gathered not only in wealthy abun- 
dance, but with the unhasting deliberation of the true 
scholar, with great librariesand ample resources, time 
included, at his command, and who scorns second- 
hand citation. 

In substance it is an elaborate argument under 
many heads on the repressive influence theology is 
said to have exerted on the intellectual progress 
of Christendom. It makes theology responsible for 
the whole mass of obstructionism, which should more 
properly come under the head of intellectual conserva- 
tism and irrationality. It makes no account of the 
long scores that stand to its credit in helping on works 
of reform, such as temperance, sociology, the down- 
fall of slavery. It is a splendid illustration of the ob- 
structive and conservative phase of intellectual prog- 
ress, planned broadly and executed with literary ability 
and point; but it impresses us as a deep, broad river 
running a direction wholly different from that marked 
out on the chart, and whose stream carries the voy- 
ager to a very different journey’s end from that he 
set out for. 

It takes its rise in the far-away uplands of the phi- 
losophy of creation, of the visible universe, of. man, 
animals and nature. It branches out into geography, 
astronomy, and a series of special chapters such as 
‘From ‘Signs and Wonders’ to Lawinthe Heavens,”’ 
‘‘From Genesis to Geology,’’ ‘‘The Antiquity of 
Man,”’ ‘‘ The Fall of Man,”’ ‘From Magic to Chem- 
istry,’ ‘‘From Miracles to.Medicine,’’ ‘‘ Demoniacal 
‘Possession to Insanity,’’ ‘‘ Babel to Comparative Phi- 
lology,”’ ‘‘ Leviticus to Political Economy,"’ ‘‘ From 
the Divine Oracles to the Higher Criticism.”’ 

Through all these special investigations and as 
many more as are involved in the intellectual history of 
the modern world, the one point steadily held in view 
is to convict theology of a vicious tendency to in- 
terfere with scientific freedom to the injury of both 
science and religion, and to show that free scientific 

investigation has exerted no deplorable influence on 
religion, but, when left to itself to run its course and 
work out its results, has worked well for both religion 
and for science. 

The conclusion drawn from the entire course of 
reasoning and from the history as presented, is that 
the time-honored opinion that the clergy are to hold the 
leading place in education, in the guidance, training 
and discipline of men and women for life, must be 
abandoned; that theology cannot be trusted to furnish 
society with the best or most enlightened philosophy 
of life or rules of living; that education should not be 
regarded as the special function of the clergy, and 
that clerical or theological influence should not hold 
the place which has been given to it in the discipline 
of our schools, colleges and universities. 

This conclusion is the main point and justification 
of the work. An irreverent reader might even say, 
it isall there is of it. Certainly without this larger aim 
to support the whole and give it dignity, the argument 
pursued through these elaborate two volumes, octavo, 
would sink to the level of a voluminous chronicle of 
the intellectual scandals of Christendom. Even as 
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it stands, there is some danger that the book will 
make this impression; the counts in the long argu- 
ment are so numerous, the chronicle of scandals is so 
voluminous. President White’s point is not to make 
an attack on religion, nor even on theology, but to 
clear the ground for a more secular theory of school 
and college management and for less theological dom- 
ination in education generally. 

For this purpose he has chosen his ground with 
much skill. At least he has not fallen into the mis- 
take which cost Professor Draper dear, and let the 
impression be made that he was bringing an attack 
on religion itself. He has nothing to say of a ‘con- 
flict- between science and religion.’’ Itis of theology, 
theological methods and the theological animus, that 
he complains, and this, as he is careful to say, in the 
interest of religion. 

Now what does all this elaborate indictment amount 
to? Does Mr. White gain anything by shifting his 
attack from the ground of religion to theology? Is 
there any such state of warfare between science and 
theology? Is theology responsible for all the conserva- 
ism in the world ? 

We think not. Science and theology are neither 
persons nor entities, but simply systematic methods of 
viewing or treating truth. Theology views truth in 
certain relations, and science views it in certain other 
relations. There is a scientific method of treating it 
and a theological method. The theological method 
may not be applicable to science; but the scientific 
method is applicable to theology, and is applied to it 
by students every day. Theology differs from simple 
religious experience in being the intellectual product 
which results from the application of scientific system 
and philosophic reflection to the facts of revelation 
and experience; or, in other words, it is simply the 
scientific expression of Christianity. It denotes what 
the human reason has been able to make of Christian- 
ity as a science of truth or as a philosophy for the 
guidance of life. It is not natural science nor mathe- 
matical science, but it is science as much as any branch 
of philosophy; a rational product of the human mind in 
the attempt to bring the facts and realities of life into 
systematic relations and into harmony with our 
knowledge of God. 

Sucha contrast as Mr. White draws between science 
and theology is purely rhetorical. The ‘‘warfare”’ 
he describes is not between theology and science, 
but between opposite tendencies in the human mind 
itself. They apply to science, where they sometimes 
produce what President White would speak of with 
respect as conservatives, like the late Professor Agassiz; 
and they apply to theology, where they sometimes pro- 
duce what President White feels bound to treat with no 
respect, but dismisses as bigotry. In case after case 
cited in his volumes it is the theologian, after all, who 
comes to the rescue of ‘‘science.’’ In the introduc- 
tion it was Theodore Dwight Woolsey who publicly 
stood up for Mr. White in his need, and he was a the- 
ologian. In the struggle of geology for recognition in 
England it was Dean Buckland who turned the tide, 
and he was aclergyman. In the later phases of the 
same controversy in England it was Dr. Driver who 
decided the question against Mr: Gladstone for Hux- 
ley, and he is a theologian. Mr. White makes much 
of the cases of Dr. Woodrow, Dr. Winchell and Dr. 
Toy and their suppression. He feels about these cases 
as we do; but they were all theologians. It was conser- 
vative science as much as conservative theology that 
suppressed them. Besides, we are reminded by some 
papers now lying on our table that if conservative the- 
ology suppressed them in one place, liberal theology re- 
stored them in others. Was the late Dr. McCosh not 
speaking in his character as a theologian when he urged 
that there was no surer way of making infidels than by 
preaching that the conclusions of science are opposed 
to theology? The greatest liberation of thought in 
modern times was the Reformation. It created modern 
education, and it created the sciences. There were 
plenty of theologians to oppose it, and there was plen- 
ty of science on the same side. Theology was divided, 
and science was divided. The conflict waxed hot, and 
is hot enough still; but it never was, and is not now, a 
warfare, with science on one side and theology on the 
other. 

What Mr. White describes in his volumes is not a 
conflict between these forces but between two opposite 
tendencies in the intellectual life of man. The 
phenomena form a part of the intellectual history of 
the race. Irrationality is as truly a phase of man’s in- 
tellectual history as rationality. It affects his politics, 
his sociology, his theology; but it would be as logical 
to describe the silverite panic as the warfare of politics 
on science, or French communism as a conflict be- 
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tween science and sociology, as its to charge the- 
ology with being in a state of warfare with science. 

Take, for example, such a case 28 that of Cotton 
Mather and.the witchcraft businessyn Massachusetts, 
If Mr. White were lecturing to his Old classes in Cor- 
nell on history, he would be sure to tell them that 
every age must be judged by its Qwn standard, and 
that it would turn everything upsite down to require 
the people of the seventeenth centyry to be up to the 
ideas of the nineteenth. But this is precisely the 
method he employs with Cotton Mather. He de- 
scribes with some enthusiasm, as Well he may, his ad- 
vanced position; his bold defense qf the new astronomy 
and meteorology; his yet bolder* position as to in- 
oculation. He might have alluded to his liberal at- 
titude toward science and the ayts, and particularly 
his repudiation of the old notions as to usury and his 
interest in the Jews and criminal3. It isa curious illus- 
tration of the survival, even in this age, of dark tracts in 
the mind that President White did not see that Mather 
was a brilliant example of all the science, and the best 
science, there was in Boston in 1693, quite as much 
of the science as of the theology; and that even in 
this miserable witchcraft busixess he was ahead of 
everybody at Boston and ahead of the times. 

But as if this were not enough Mr. White gives 
the story a vicious twist. Cotton Mather did not, as 
he asserts he did, press the prdsecution. The rules he 


laid down for the detection of witches would have pre-_ 


vented a single execution. He declared against the 
validity of spectral evidence. The methods he took 
with the accused sufferers who were submitted to him 
were gentle, rational, and resulted in their escape. It 
was his influence more than anything else which final- 
ly ended the business. _Catef, on whom Mr. White 
relies, was a poor creature who believed in witchcraft, 
as everybody else did, and who in the fatal years from 
1688 to 1693, when Mather was putting forth his great 
restraining influence, did nothing whatever. He only 
spoke when the craze was over and everybody in 
shame and confusion about it. The one voice that 
spoke in the time of danger for moderation, and had 
any rational’ influence, was Mather’s—that of a theo- 
logian, and a theologian who represented all the sci- 
ence there was in Boston in his day. If there was 
any distinctly scientific class at Boston in 1693 it 
should have been the physicians; but the only one 
among them all who stood by Mather in the inocu- 
lation riots was the one who bore the forever to be 
revered name of Zabdiel Boylston. But Mather was 
ahead of him. 

Now what is there in this history to illustrate ‘‘ The 
Warfare of Science with Theology ’’? 

It does show that conservatism, particularly when 
allied with ignorance and dogmatism, has often been a 
dangerous element in the intellectual history of the 
country; but what suport does it yield tothe main 
thesis of this book that there is something in theological 
methods, in the theolcxical spirit or in the pursuit of 
theology which operates againt intellectual freedom ? 

Closely examined MY. White’s examples lead to the 
opposite conclusion. They show that theologians 
have divided on questions of science as scientific men 
have divided on quéstions of religion. If the vastly 
greater history which Mr. White does not give us, and 
which is needed to camplete the account, were written, 
we should find ‘‘scitnce’’ trifling with more serious 
and important interests than ‘‘theology’’ was ever 
accused of obstructing. We should find that big- 
otry was not the. special product of theological 
methods of training, and that, after all, the human 
mind does not grow narrow, dark, contracted or un- 
lovely under the stain of the closest application it can 
give to the highes problems of life and destiny, as it 
meets them in the study of theology. 





\ 
Recent Fiction. 

A Bubble Fortuxe, by Sarah Tytler, and A Ruthless 
Avenger, by Mrs. onney, have been added to the Lip- 
pincott ‘‘ Series ot Select Novels.’’ (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.00 each.) 

Diana’s Hunting. By Robert Buchanan. (New York: 
Frederick A. Stoxes. 75 rents.) The tone of this story 
is rather low, wNhout being quite evil. Doubtless it de- 
picts a certain phase of London life with photographic 
truthfulness; and, if we must have studies of greenroom 
infatuations anc slangy flirtations, let them be no worse 
than this. ' 


Jack Payton xnd His Friends. By May Anderson 


Hawkins. (Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. 75 cents.) This book is in four parts, and 
is written with a high moral purpose. always in view. It 
contains much that will, make young readers think in 
the right direction while they are perusing stories by 
no means dul!, 
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Out of Town. With Illustrations by Rosina Emmet. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Fresh, bright, 
full of country sights and sounds, delicately yet strongly 
real, these sketches are good to read in some shady 
nook where a hammock may be swung. Rosina Emmet’s 
itlustrations go with the text; as if both pictures and 
writing were from the same deft hand. 

In Divers Paths. By Sallie Perot Brooks. (Hartford: 
The Student Publishing Co.) Seven stories, all very 
readable, make up the contents of this handsome book. 
We note some signs of hasty composition, some crudities 
of style, and a few typographical slips. Barring these, 
the stories do credit to their author. ‘‘ The Rejected 
Manuscript’’ is a notably pleasing sketch. 

A Point of Conscience. By Mrs. Hungerford (The 
Duchess). (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00). 
We have never been particularly impressed with the 
‘Duchess’ as a novelist; but most of her stories are 
bright, light, silly and altogether harmless. The pres- 
ent specimen is no exception to the rule, if there is a 
rule. At all events A Point of Conscience comes fairly 
up to the average of Mrs. Hungerford’s fiction. 

Pebbles and Shells. By Clarence Hawkes. (Northamp- 
ton, Mass.: Picturesque Publishing Co.) This volume 
of verse, by a blind poet, has many pieces of fluent and 
touching sentiment in it. No person in the least suscep- 
tible to the influence of direct and intensely earnest ap- 
peal from a sincere heart can read the book without a 
feeling of sympathy. Mr. Charles Hallock’s introduc- 
tory essay is full of unrestrained and quite unimpressive 
eulogy. 

The Lost Stradivarius. By J. Meade Falkner. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00.) This little romance 
begins well and for some time is quite fascinating; but 
at length it develops a strain of supernaturalism which 
quickly reverses the reader’s judgment and, toa degree, 
dissipates interest. We have a hearty relish for ro- 
mance; but we draw the line at demoniacal apparitions 
and fiend-haunted violins. Nevertheless, 7he Lost Stra- 
divarins is a well-written story, and its uncanny element 
is quite harmless. 

Your Money or Your Life. By Edith Carpenter. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is 
one of the stories gaining prizes offered last year by the 
The New York Herald, and, to our mind, it is far and 
away better than the one to which fell the $10,000 purse, 
albeit the $1,000 it did get was good pay for writing it. 
Of its sort it is not bad; but its sort is much like that to 
which the least objectionable dime novels belong. It is 
a vulgar story vulgarly told, a coarse romance of West- 
ern life coarsely narrated. 

The Reds of the Midi. By Félix Gras. Translated by 
Catharine Janvier, with an Introduction by Thomas A. 
Janvier. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Judged by ‘‘ internal evidence,” this is a good and faith- 
ful rendering into English of a pleasing Provengal ro- 
mance. It is the story of an old Marseillais soldier, 
quaintly told, and delightfuily impressed with the spirit_ 
of provincial life and revolutionary feeling. Mr. Jan- 
vier’s Introduction is light of touch and pleasantly sym- 
pathetic. A portrait of the author faces the title-page, 
and the book is handsomely gotten up. 

Robert Urquhart. By Gabriel Setoun. (New York: 
Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50.) This pure and sweet 
Scotch story is here given a handsome setting by the 
publishers, and we hand it to our readers with pleasure. 
It is a quiet, artistic piece of work in which character is 
sketched with a firm hand, and the bits of description 
scattered here and there through the pages are fresh 
and satisfying. Dialect is not overworked in the con- 
versations, which are yet strongly dashed with Scotch 
accent. Indeed, Robert Urquhart isa fine, wholesome 
and enjoyable story. 

A Clever Wife. By W. Pett Ridge. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) This is a cleverly-told story of 
modern English life, in which a wife tries the experi- 
ment of living alone and compelling her husband to do 
likewise. What comes of it, after the woman has writ- 
ten one successful book which brings her great fame, 
and another which dashes her down again to humilia- 
tion and almost to disgrace, is that she is glad to be 
taken back into her husband’s arms, where she can rest 
secure, fearing no further disasters. It is a right good 
story to be read and tossed away. 

A Kingand a Few Dukes. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. $1.25.) This is a 
preposterous story, butthe author has a magnet on his 
pen-nib. From page to page runs a fine enthusiasm, 
and what is lacking of solid literary relish is made up 
with breezy and jaunty picturesqueness. Mr. Cham- 
bers cannot imagine himself a great novelist; but he 
feels his own fascination as a story-teller and revels in 
it, knowing well that his readers will do likewise. We 
acknowledge our delight in the best part of the book, 
and we frankly admit that its worst parts are plainly 


meant to captivate a very crude taste. 


Clara Hopgood. By Mark Rutherford. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) Here is a story of the sort 
which at present seems most attractive to what may well 
be called the mass of English novelists. It is written 
against true virtue, true religion and true social morals; 
and yet the auther cunningly strives to make it appear 
that the contrary is his purpose. Two sisters are equally 
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the heroines of a situation disgustingly unnatural, which 
ends in happiness for the sinner and destruction for the 
saint. When will the blessed time arrive that will usher 
in a new, clean and enjoyable form of fiction? Surely 
this dry hay of illicit love is hard on the teeth of a dying 
century. 

A Princess of the Gutter. By L. T. Meade. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) The question may 
be yet open whether or not the writing of stories like 
this one is justifiable in art or morals. Our cities have 
gutters and our life has its cesspools; would that we 
could obliterate them at a stroke. But why carry sec- 
tions of the gutter or vessels full of slum-slops into the 
areas set apart for amusement? It is idle to dream of a 
story like A Princess of the Gutter as a didactic tract. It 
is nothing of the sort. It is a tidbit for story readers or 
itis nothing. As a tidbit we prefer something sweeter; 
as a tract we should regard all of the romance as trivial 
and unimpressive. 

Effie Hetherington. By Robert Buchanan. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) Upon the cover of this novel 
appears a vicious-looking snake in the midst of a wreath 
of flowers. The design is worthy of the story it deco- 
rates. Never has it fallen to our lot to read a fiction 
more shamelessly,evil from end toend. It begins with 
a girl’s deliberate self-devotion to criminal flirtation, 
runs the gamut of all degradation, and ends with the 
suicide of a prostitute. Were this story the only one of 
its sort, it would be contemptible; but standing among 
the majority of recent notable English books as one of 
the best written, it commands unmeasured condemna- 
tion. It is a shame to write such a book, a shame to 
publish it. 

A Parting and a Meeting. By W. D. Howells. (New 
York; Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) Upon the theory 
that whatever is well written is interesting, this little 
story would be, for the most part, worthy of distinct 
praise. But if astory must have something over and 
above mere style to make it interesting, then 4 Part- 
ing and a Meeting is scarcely up to mediocrity. The 
hero and the heroine are milksops of the feeblest and 
shallowest sort; neither he nor she has brains enough to 
learn how to eat witha spoon. Their talk is absolutely 
silly, their actions motiveless, their whole demeanor 
dull and stupid; and the outcome of the story is wholly 
without significance. Forsome little glimpses of Shaker 
community life the reader will be thankful, and there 
are a few gentle gleams of that sweet humor which used 
to leaven great lumps of Mr. Howells’s literary dough. 

The following books of fiction, new and old, are 
worthy of special mention: 4 Flash of Summer, by Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford (New York, D- Appleton & Co., $1.00), is 
a new and revised edition of a cleverly written story 
which has had some success. Tartarin of Tarascon, 
by Alphonse Daudet (New York: Macmillan & Co.; 
London, J. M. Dent & Co., $1.00), is a pretty and cheap 
edition, illustrated, of Daudet’s celebrated story.——— 

Platonic Affections, by John Smith (Boston, Roberts 
Brothers, $1.00), goes over a great deal of ground ata 
lively pace. It is not much of a story, but it will cure 
insomnia. Desperate Remedies, by Thomas Hardy 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, $1.50), is issued in 
Harper’s uniform edition of Hardy’s novels ———Dame 
Fortune Smiled. By Willis Barnes. (Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25.) Those who like romance well-satu- 
rated with hypnotic and other absurd ‘“‘ scientific’’ pre- 
tenses, will find this story quite to their taste.——— 
Hadjira. By ‘‘ Adalet.’’ (London and New York: Ed- 
ward Arnold. $1.50.) This romance of Turkish life 
purports to be written at first hand in English by a 
‘‘young Turkish lady.” It is interesting, and its style 
is notably good. If this is really the work of a genuine 
Turkish woman, it marks the author as the greatest 
feminine wonder of her race. It is no great book, but 
for a Turkish woman to write it required genius.——— 
Ruth Farmer. By Agnes Marchbank. (New York: 
Cassell Publithing Co. $1.00.) A sensational novel, 
not the worst, rather among the best of its class, dealing 
with improbabilities, and displaying not a little conven- 
tional clap-trap. A Village Drama, by Vesta S. 
Simmons, appears in Cassell’s ‘‘ Unknown’”’ Library Se- 
ries. These little volumes are handy for the outing sea- 
son, and the stories are light and readable. 














We have before us, published in admirable literary 
and business form, the official report of the Proceedings 
of the First National Congress of the Evangelical Free 
Churches (The Fourth Free Church Congress), held at Not- 
tingham (Eng.), March toth to 12th, 1896. (James Clarke 
& Co., London, Fleet St., E. C.) THE INDEPENDENT for 
April 2d contained a condensed report of this important 
meeting, and of its relation to the Free Nonconformist 
Churches of England, and what it is likely to accom- 
plish forthem. This organization has grown out of the 
very marked quickening and revival which is now stir- 
ring the Nonconformist Churches in England. The or- 
ganization of such a representative body was demanded 
by the Church Congresses which have assembled for 
four successive years and in the last, yielding to the 
dictates of obvious needs and ‘‘ manifest destiny ” com- 
bined and organized themselves intothe permanent form 
of a national council. The volume before us prints the 
constitution and the list of officers as well as the Pro- 
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ceedings. It isan inspiring record of the 
conference of as free, intelligent and 
earnest a body of menascan be assembled 
on English ground. It imports some- 
thing like a renaissance or rejuvenes- 
cence of English Nonconformity. 


The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery 
P'be to Headwaters of the Mississippi 
River through Louisiana Territory and 
in New Spain during the Years 1805-6-7. 
A new Edition from the Original of 1810. 
With Copious Critical Commentary, Mem- 
oir of Pike, New Maps,and other Il- 
dustrations and Complete Index. By EI- 
liott Coues. (In 3 vols. Francis P. Har- 
per.) 

Two things are suggested at the first 
glance over these three volumes—two of 
text and notes and one of index and 
maps. The first is that it is not yeta 
century since almost as little was known 
of the source and course of our great 
western rivers as those of Central Africa. 
The next isthat the growth of public 
libraries must have been—as it has been 
—phenomenally rapid to have justified the 
reproduction of such a book as this of 
Pike’s; or, rather, of Dr. Elliott Coues’s 
notes upon Pike’s Journals, for there are 
at least one thousand words of ‘‘ notes” 
to two hundred words of text. As works 
of reference such books possess a perma- 
nent value, yet they are of so little in- 
terest to the ‘‘ general reader” that prob- 
ably-the publishers would never be able 
to relieve their shelves of the load of 
even one small edition were it not for the 
public libraries. But as every self-re- 
specting library must have at least one 
copy of a book which will never cease to 
be of high importance to students of 
American history and geography, the 
publishers will, no doubt, be well repaid 
forthe handsome manner in which they 
have placed this edition before the public. 

It is said that Pike’s original journals 
have been made much clearer by the edi- 
tor’s rearrangement of them.> What they 
must have been before it is difficult to 
imagine. The truthis, that while Dr. 
Coves isa faithful editor and Captain 
Pike a brave and ardent explorer, neither 
of them has the power to communicate to 
the reader any spark of the enthusiasm 
which inspired the explorer, or of paint- 
ing scenes and telling adventures, so that 
the reader shall seem to see and partake 
of them. 

Pike’s early education was defective, 
and he did not possess the literary facul- 
ties which would have atoned for so 
much; but he had a training which well 
fitted him for the work he was to do. The 
son of an army officer, he grew up in a 
military atmosphere, and was taught by 
his father to write a good hand, to use the 
practical mathematical instruments of the 
time, to talk French (witha vile accent, 
but so as to make himself understood) and 
—what was of most value to him—the art 
of commanding men in such a way as to 
secure their prompt obedience and best 
work, as well as their personal attach- 
ment. By dint of this training and his 
natural qualities, Zebulon Pike became 
one of the most picturesque figures in the 
military annals of our country during the 
early part of the present century. His 
career was brief, but full of adventures 
and honors. The period from 1790 to 
1815 was fullof change, progress, turmoil 
and reaction in Europe; and even within 
our own borders there was a widespread 
feeling of unrest. The Great West was 
beginning to emerge, a vast possibility 
from the mistsofthe unknown. The pur- 

chase from the French, in 1803, of the im- 
mense domain then included in the Terri- 
tory of Louisiana, had made possible the 
exploration and opening for settlement of 
lands hitherto undreamed of. President 
Jefferson had sent Lewis and Clarke on 
their celebrated expedition across the 
continent. General Wilkinson, without 
orders, sent Pike on what might be termed 
a counter-expedition, ostensibly to trace 
the course of the Mississippi and its chief 
tributaries from their sources. 

Pike’s first journey was simply from St. 
Louis northward, holding councils with 
Indians along his way, studying tributary 
streams, and spending the winter in the 
wild depths of Minnesota. 


Tne second was in the opposite direc- 
tion. Pike was undoubtedly innocent of 
any treasonable intent; but he was loyal 
to his commanding officer, and the latter 
was involved in Burr’s plots. Of these 
Pike probably knew nothing; but he 
seems to have thought that a war with 
Spain, whereby New Spain, or a great 
part of it, might be secured for his coun- 
try, would be a desirable sort of thing. 
In ostensibly searching for the sources of 
the Arkansas River, he manages to get 
and keep himself on the wrong side of 
the bonndary line. Dr. Coues pictur- 
esquely says that 


“Pike went about with a chip on each 
shoulder, for some Spaniard to please knock 
off; his coat tails were dragging all over the 
Rocky Mountains for some Spaniard to 
please step on, and he would rather have 
broken some Spanish heads than to have 
discovered the head of any river. 


Perhaps Dr. Coues expresses himself 
too strongly; but Pike certainly was 
found on the wrong side of the line, and 
as certainly was not displeased to be 
there. Whatever the Spanish authorities 
thought about it Spain had trouble 
enough on hand in Europe without involv- 
ing itself in a war with the United States 
about its distant possessions; so the au- 
thorities were content to accept discreetly 


the fiction that Pike was a United States ° 


officer who had lost his way and wandered 
upon their premises by pure ill-chance. 
He was able to conceal his journals; but 
the Spaniards captured his records and 
charts, and treated him as an honored 
prisoner. 

Whatever may have been Wilkinson’s 
design in sending his subordinate on this 
expedition, its outcome eventually proved 
useful tothe United States. He had made 
what was equivalent toa military recon- 
noissance into the heart of New Spain, 
and he carried back with him valuable 
information. That he was not rewarded 
is not to be wondered at under the cir- 
cumstances, but he was too energetic and 
able an officer to be forgotten. Wolfe 
had ever been his hero, and in the war of 
1812 he expired within the limits of the 
modern Toronto, at the head of a victo- 
rious assault, like Wolfe before Quebec; 
and tradition declares that—also like 
Wolfe—Pike’s head was pillowed on the 
captured colors of the enemy. 


Dictionary of Quotations (English). By 
Lieut.-Col. Philip Hugh Dalbiac, M.P. 
With Authors and Subject Indexcs. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) We cannot 
have too many of tleSé Dictionaries of 
quotations, provided they are compiled 
from the original works, done critically, 
and not compiled sequaciously from otk: r 
collections of the same kind. The collec- 
tion before us has every mark of inde- 
pendent authorship, and as such is a new 
and useful contribution toa task which 
never can be so fully completed as not to 
leave room to justify a new attempt. The 
citations in the present work are arranged 
by topics, of which a complete index is 
given at the end of the volume, following 
an index of authors cited. Great pains 
has been taken with the selections to have 
them accurate, and to identify the cita- 
tions as closely as possible. The list of 
topics is a large one, and they are well- 
defined in the index. The number of au- 
thors represented in the collection is not 
very large, about four hundred and ten in 
all. It is not particularly strong in cita- 
tion from rec2nt writers, nor full in the 
citation from the older writers. Shakes- 
peare leads the list, of course, with Ten- 
nyson forthe second place. Pope, Byron, 
Dryden, Browning, follow. The list from 
Burns is fairly full. From the Earl of 
Beaconsfield there are some quotations, 
from Bulwer none, from Carlyle a full 
list, from Chaucer dnd Holmes about half 
as many, some from Howells, some from 
Irving, a full list from Longfellow, Milton 
and Moore, thirteen from Lowell. The 
citations from the different parts of the 
Bible are numerous, and classified by the 
books which contain them. The work is 
done well, and with pains to be accurate; 
but the list of citations is by no means a 
large one. A second volume, of Greek 


and Latin quotations, edited by Mr. T, B,. 
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Harbottle, is to follow, and is now nearly 
ready for the press. 


Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History. Compiled from Original Sources. 
By Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., and Wil- 
liam John Hardy, F.S.A. (Macmillan & 
Co. $2.60.) This is a volume which not 
only illustrates the tendencies of the new 
theological discipline, but furnishes ma- 
terial to aid and support it in one of its 
best features—the disposition to go back 
to the documents and study history in its 
elementary sources. In this collection 
we have along series of the documents 
of the English Church history, from ‘‘ The 
British Signatories at the Council of 
Arles,” A.p. 314, and the ‘‘Letter of 
Gregory the Great to Eulogius,”’ a.p. 508, 
down to ‘‘ The Act of Settlement ’’ under 
William and Mary, A.p. 1700. The collec- 
tion is rich in documents illustrating the 
Saxon Period, the changes which follow- 
ed the Norman Conquest, King John’s 
surrender, and the struggle of the English 
Barons. Then begins another series 
which illustrates the Reformation move- 
ment in its varying fortunes, from the 
proceedings ordered against Wyclif and 
the early periods of the Reformation 
down to the Edwardean settlement, its 
overthrow by Bloody Mary, the reign of 
Elizabeth and establishment of Protes- 
tantism. We have then a series of great 
value following the history through the 
reign of the Stuarts, the Commonwealth 
and the Puritan supremacy down to the 
final settlement under William and Mary. 
We note among the documents of this pe- 
riod which are not often seen, ‘‘ Selec- 
tions from the Agreement of the People,”’ 
‘‘The Solemn League and Covenant,” 
‘The Five Mile Act,’’ ‘‘The Test Act,” 
‘‘ The Bill of Rights’’ and ‘‘ The Tolera- 
tion Act.’’ These documents are edited 
judiciously, with no further attempt to 
expound them than is involved in a mar- 
ginal analysis, and the briefest possible 
summary of the explanatory facts of the 
situation. The book is one todelight the 
earnest student,and to give him the 
largest amount of aid in combination 
with the largest amount of freedom. 


Students of recent political history in 
Great Britain will welcome A Diary of the 
Home Rule Parliament, 1892-1895. By 
Henry W. Lucy, author of ‘‘A Diary of 
Two Parliaments” and ‘‘A Diary of the 
Salisbury Parliament.” (Cassell & Co. 
$2.00.) The introduction states the situ- 
ation, and shows how an Irish majority 
for Home Rule of 57, a Scotch of 28 anda 
Welsh of 26, or of 111 in all, was reduced 
by the adverse English majority of 71 
against Home Rule to 40 over all, and, 
proving too small to carry so great a 
measure of reform, was gradually cut 
down and ultimately defeated. The diary 
traces the parliamentary history with 
great precision, step by step, and vote by 
vote, to the end. Cuba and the Cubans. 
By Raimundo Cabrera. Translated from 
the eighth Spanish edition by Laura Gui- 
teras. Revised and edited by Louis Ed- 
ward Levy, and completed witha supple- 
mentary appendix by the editor. (The 
Levytype Co., Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
The popularity of this work is attested by 
the number of Spanish editions through 
which it has passed. The author is a 
member of the Cuban Bar. He has 
studied and written on the political and 
social life of this country. He believes in 
Cuban independence, and is a leader in 
the autonomist party. His book is full, 
and to the point. The supplement 
and appendix, by Mr. Levy, contain new 
matter and documents illustrating the 
Cuban situation, and intended to sup- 
ply American readers with what was lack- 
ing in the original work on some points. 
The volume is illustrated with portraits, 
landscapes and a map.——— The Railway 
Revolution in Mexico. By Bernard 
Moses, Ph.D. (The Berkeley Press, San 
Francisco. 25 cents.) This brochure is 
designed to show on what physical, politi- 
cal, social and commercial basis the new 
railway system now rising in Mexico 








rests. With this point in view, it discusses’ 


first the security of the lines against rob- 
bery, and follows this introduction with a 
discussion of the population and their 
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needs, and the business that would be fu1- 
nished by the agriculturists and by the 
cities. 

The Veil Lifted: A New Light on the 
World's History. By H. Martyn Kennard. 
(Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 8 vo, 
$2.00.) Wonderful are the disclosures 
made to this author by the ‘‘ Lifting of 
the veil.””. The Hebrewsare the Hyksos: 
Pharaoh Aahmes is the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus; this Pharaoh is identified in 
Joshua; Pharaoh Hirhor identified in 
David, and Saul in Rameses XII. The 
Israelites come into power under Cyrus 
who is a lineal descendant of ‘‘ the Israel- 
ite Great King Gods.” The central seat 
of the Hebrew power was Cush. The 
Athenians were Israelites, the Lacede- 
mionians were Hebrews. The Hebrews 
under Ptolemy ally themselves with the 
Israelites. The Catholic party defeated 
by the European Hebrews under Julius 
Cesar. Later, however, the Catholics 
depose the Ceasar, and Julius defeats the 
Catholic forces at Pharsalia. Cleopatra 
proves to be the Italian slave girl Mousa. 
Phraates is identified as the Christ and 
conquers Jerusalem. Joseph, the father of 


. Jesus, is identified with Osiris, and Chris- 


tianity shown to be no new religion. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding all these 
disclosures and ‘‘lifting of the veil” 
there are those who will remain unmoved 
and possibly smile according as they con- 
sider it a tarrago of whimsies or a freak 
of some irresponsible author. 


On Snow Shoes to the Barren Grounds. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk- 
Oxen and Wood-Bison. By Caspar Whit- 
ney. (Harper & Brothers. $3.00.) The 
publishers have done their best with this 
book and brought it out with a smooth, 
rich and polished luxury which stands in 
a strong contrast with tke deprivation, 
hardship, suffering and peril which had 
to be encountered in the expedition it 
describes. The route lay north from 
Fort Chippewa through Athabasca to the 
Great Slave Lake and the dreaded Barren 
Grounds north of it. The motive of the 
expedition was that which has impelled so 
many other men far into dangerand hard- 
ship, the love of adventure in the hunt- 
ing of rare and big game, the musk-ox 
and the yet rarer wood-bison. Mr. Whit- 
ney’s route carried him more than a 
degree north of the Arctic Circle. The 
scenery on the route and the Indians en- 
countered on the way give the reader a 
new sensation. Mr. Whitney tells his 
story with delightful simplicity. The 
chapters of his book have been read and 


admired in Harper's Monthly. The illus- e 


trations are original and admirable. 


Euchologion. 
of Common Order: Forms of Prayer. Issued 


by the Church Service Society of the 


Church of Scotland, to which is added 2 
Psalter. (Sherman & Co., Philadelphia. 
25 cents.) This Service book has a Pres- 
byterian origin, and is designed for ise 
in Presbyterian and other non-Episcc al 
churches. It has been prepared un:ler 
the auspices of the Scottish Church Serv- 
ice Society, of which the Duke of Arzyle 
is President, having succeeded Tulloch of 
St. Andrew’s and Campbell of Aberieen. 
The book contains two simple services, 
morning and evening, arranged fov each 
of the five possible Sundays of a ‘aonth. 
The forms of prayer are devcut and 
scriptural, but they do not repe t those 
given in the Geneva book, nor thse used 
in the Episcopal Service. The »etitions, 
being designed for the use of the entire 
congregation, are general rather than 
special, and freedom is given in the Order 
of Prayer for the introductiomof special 
prayers or thanksgivings, writen or ex- 
tempore. In Scotland we un erstand the 
book has passed to a sixth ec \tion. 


Jeanne D’ Arc; Her Life avi Death. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is the latest -ddition to the 
‘ Heroes of the Nations,”’ Evelyn Abbott, 
editor. The task of wrif*ng the volume 
has been appropriately coxmitted to Mrs. 
Oliphant, who has under‘aken it with full 
conviction, and produc.d a pleasantly 
readable book based on » thorough study 
of the facts which may Now be said to be 
entirely in our possession. Without €x- 
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cusing the English for the part they took 
in the\shameful tragedy, she disposes of 
some of the worst features of the charge 
as cOnmonly made against them in 
France, showing that the French King 
and \iis associates were responsible for 
the worst and most disgraceful features 
of thtragedy. Asanative Scotchwoman 
whose country was not implicated in these 
proceedings, but at the time engaged in 
war with Engiand in alliance with France, 
rere for herself the benefit of an 
mjartial position. 


Among the collections of notable ad- 
dresses we have seen none more worthy 
of. attention than Hamilton, Lincoln, and 
Osher Addresses. By Melancthon Wool- 
s¢y Stryker, President of Hamilton Col- 
Isge. (William T. Smith & Company, 
Stica, N. Y. $1. 00.) This volume con- 
Sins President Stryker’s address on Alex- 
ander Hamilton before the Hamilton Club 
of Brooklyn, and the yet more brilliant 
\address, ‘Our Puritan Forbears,”’ before 
the New England Society, December 22d, 
1893. The paper on ‘‘ The Future of the 
Independent College” is full of valuable 
suggestions. The address before the 
New York Chamber of Commerce on 
‘* Ethics in Politics’’ has in it the ring of 
the best days of American oratory. 


The best thing we have found in Harry 
Whitney McVickar’s volume of cartoons, 
The Evolntion of Woman (Harper & 
Brothers, $2.00), is Mr. E. Irenzus Ste- 
venson’s Preface in verse, which has some 
very amusing rhymes, a good point to it, 
and a very neat exposition of what Mr. 
McVickar is supposed to be aiming at. As* 
to Mr. McVickar’s rhymes and cartoons, 
we suspect they may be funny; we are 
sure they are not very funny. 





Literary Notes. 


The Sunday School Times of June 
13th publishes an article on whale fish- 
ery as practiced by the Eskimos, by the 
late Lieut. Frederick Schwatka. 


....Professor Lanciani writes in the 
North American for June, upon ‘‘ The Sky 
Scrapers of Rome,”’ and Prof. N.S. Shaler 
upon ‘‘Environment and Man in New 
England.”’ 


..‘* The Graduate Courses for 1896- 
97,” offered by 23 of the colleges and 
universities of the country, has just been 
published by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


....-A Memorial to the late Christina 
Rossetti is to be placed in Christ Church, 
London, her regular place of worship. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones will prepare de- 
signs for a series of paintings for the 
reredos, and will superintend the work. 
Americans who wish to contribute are 
asked to send their donations to the 
Christina Rossetti Memorial Account, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
London. 


....Our readers will be glad to learn 
that Prof. Henry M. Baird’s ‘‘ History of 
the Huguenots,’’ the six volumes of which 
have been noticed by us as they were 
published; has attracted the attention of 
an eminent German scholar, Dr. Theodor 
Schott, head of the Royal Library at 
Stuttgart, who writes of it in the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung in high terms 
of praise, and after congratulating the 
author on the happy completion of his 
thirty years of labor adds this among 
other things: 

“The result is worth all it cost. There is 
now in English a work in six volumes, in 
which is a history of the Huguenots of 
France, not only complete, but derived 
throughout from the latest researches, and 
written in an elegant style, with love and 
with enthusiasm. France has no such his- 
tory to put beside it, altho the Huguenots 
were her own children; nor yet has Ger- 
many.” 


..With the first quarter of 1896, Cur- 
rent History beginsits seventh year. One 
best realizes how rapidly history has been 
making itself of late by reading the titles 
of topics discussed in the first half of 
this Quarterly. They are: ‘‘ The Discov- 
ery of X Rays,” ‘‘ The Venezuelan Con- 
troversy,’”’ ‘‘ The Cuban Revolt,” ‘‘ Crisis 


THE INDEPENDENT 


inthe Transvaal,” ‘‘ Abyssinia and the 
Soudan,” ‘‘ The Armenian Question,” and 
‘Crisis in the Salvation Army.” The 
rest of the review is taken up with “ In- 
ternational Affairs” ; ‘‘Affairsin America”’ 
discussed at some length, to give cur- 
rent American history predominence; Af- 
fairs in Europe, Asiaand Africa; Science, 
Literature and Miscellany, and Necrol- 
ogy. This is issued quarterly at $1.50a 
year, by Garretson, Cox & Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


.-++.There are certain reviewers of the 
Academy and the Atheneum, to whom an 
American book is asa red rag to a bull. 
It is impossible for them to refrain from 
a toss of the horns at the sight of any 
‘* Transatlantic’ newcomer. It has been 
asserted that Mr. Stephen Crane’s present 
popularity is due to the praise accorded 
to his ‘‘ Red Badge of Courage,’’ by the 
English critics. But the Academy critic 
has his little fling at American books 
ready, as usual: 

“‘It must be confessed that the narrative 

soon becomes tiresome. A serio-comic effect 
seems to be intended throughout, and Mr. 
Crane is no doubt highly gifted with that 
grotesqueness of fancy which is peculiarly a 
Transatlantic production; but*the humor 
is scarcely of a sort to be appreciated by 
readers on this side, and not a few of them 
will lay the book down before getting half- 
way through.”’ 
The animus of this review is better un- 
derstood when we note another from the 
same pen in the Academy for May 23d, 
which begins as follows: 

‘“‘* The Judge of the Four Corners’ is an 
American book, and therefore can only be 
safely recommended to those readers who 
relish Transatlantic modes of thought and 


expression. - The conception is a pretty 
and original one, and the book is in other 
respects written with a good deal of power.” 


The italics are our own. 
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t SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


Ns Sa Ya top np tn tp tn np nh tne 
THE LIFE OF JAMES McCOSH 


A Record Chiefly Autobiographical. Edited by Prof. William Milligan Sloane. Illustrated 
with portraits. 8vo, $2.50 net. 

This volume has been in the main compiled from papers left by Dr. McCosh. 

Large portions are his personal reminiscences, in his own words; while the chapters 


f which, for the sake of completeness, have been added by the editor, follow closely the 










ample material afforded by letters, printed speeches, ahd published articles. 


THE THRESHOLD COVENANT 


° 
Or the Beginning of Religious Rites. By Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Blood Covenant.’’ 12mo, $2.00 net. $ 
Professor T. K. CHEYNE, of Oxford University, says of the work: “ I am de- 
lighted to have been able to make early acquaintance with a book so full of facts 
which really illuminate the dark places of primitive times. That the explanation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures profits much by it is clear.” Professor A. H. Sayce, also of 
Oxford, Says: “ Like all your work, it is brimful of accurate knowledge and new 
points of view.” 


READY SHORTLY 
JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE 


Urban and Suburban Sketches. Ey H. C. Bunner. 
Wiles, and others. 12mo, $1.25. 

Attractive and sympathetic sketches, alternating in scene between New York 
and thecountry. The little study of the East side, “ Jersey and Mulberry,” is as 
perfect as the purely pastoral ‘‘ Story of a Path,” and the humor of “ A Letter to 
Town,” and some of the other sketches, is as fine as the serious note of ‘‘ The Lost 
Child,” which contains some of Mr. Bunner’s best work. The illustrations are 
numerous and exquisitely sympathetic. 


Ilustrated by A. B. Frost, 1. R. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BUNNER: The Story of a New York 
House. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 12mo, $1.25; Zadoc Pine, and Other Stories. 
12mo, $1.00; The Midge, 12mo, $1.00; Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere, 12mo, $1.25 ; 
Rowen, Second Crop Songs, 12mo, $1.25. 
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In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 7x5, “4 vi, 189. 
The same.. edeebeddes cveccepbepvedesrestbeepeeebtes 100 


(The eamien Commentary.) A Homiletical 
a egy | on Ge Gospel according to St. 
Matthew y the Rev. W. Sunde ae Lewis, 
M.A,, and the Rev. Henry M. Booth VEXOA, 
pp. 679. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 
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Creen Cates. 
An Analysis of Foolishness. 


By Mrs. K. M. C. MEREDITH (Johanna 
Staats), author of ‘‘ Drumsticks,’’ etc. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This brilliant story of to-day furnishes pictures of 
Long Island country-house and hunting life, and of 
social incidents In New York. The tale exhibits an 
originality and a peculiar pathos which will enlist the 
interest of every reader. 


Teaching the Language- 
Arts. 


Speech, Reading, Composition. By B. A. 
HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Science and the Art of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. No. 35, Inter- 
national Educational Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This work is not a collection of “Exercises” and 
“Composition Lessons,” but a clear and full discussion 
of the principles which underlie the acquisition of the 
language-art in its oral and written forms, The book is 
addressed to teachers, and will prove a valuable aid to 
them in an important branch of their educational work, 


My Literary Zoo. 


By KATE SANBORN, author of “ Abandoning 
an Adopted Farm,” “ Adopting an Aban- 
doned Farm,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

With the delightful humor shown in her famous book, 

** Adopting an Abandoned Farm,” the vivacious au- 

thor gossips about the animal kingdom in literature, 

gathering together a wealth of incidents and illustra- 
tions with an enthusiasm and love for her subject which 
enlists the reader's cordial sympathy. 


The Madonna of a Day. 


By L. DouGALL, author of “‘ The Zeit-Geist,” 
“The Mermaid,” etc. No. 194, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The scene of this original and charming story opens in 

British Columbia amid strange and picturesque sur- 

roundings. The sympathetic and suggestive quality of 


the author's delicate and admirable art is shown here to 
the best advantage. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt cf price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firtx Av ENUE, New York. 


J. CHU RCH C 0., Music Puolishers, Cincinnati,0. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Beston, Mass. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE, 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 


for yen young ladies. ne pace from Becton. College. Art 
a ra or 
M Miss WHITTEMORI : Principal, Montvale, 








Ruope Isianp, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1992. Both sexes. On a3 arra: 
Steam heen and ge Beat. 


courses. a year. ros 
catalogue, F, D, BLAKESLEE, D.D., Prin 


Harvard University. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OFFERS COURSES IN 





Civil E eng Cc ry, 

Mechan neering, Geology, 

E lectrical a sineoring, pan A and Zoblogy, 

Mining ens, b> eng Science, 

Architectu ence for Teachers 

Anatomy and Physiology (asa proparetian for Medical 
. Schools). 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
8. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG SEMINARY 


offers to parents, looking for an institution where their 
daughters may have care an truction, advan- 
tages ae | a... consideration. Regular and Special 
courses. HUOeK. Hol Music and Art. Address 
Mrs. R. 8. Win HCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


’ 

Mrs. LESLIE MORGAN’ Ss 
Boardin SE Day Gcbee I fer Girls, 15 West 

Street NEW YOR ae Thorough Lm 1 
on Kinde rten th College ratory iss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Comronireten ‘Attention in 
Mind Training a special feature; also conversational 
French and German. Home and Chaperonage for 
special students. __ 


Lyndon ‘Hall § a. 


For Young Ladies. 48th vont 4 Coll ~}. ae 
SAMUEL WELLS ‘BUCK, , Poug’ kee 


‘THE musical testa di means 
much to the earnest student. Arith- 
metic one hour, music the second and gram- 
mar the next, does not make the musician. 
Send to Frank W. Hale, business manager, 


New England 


Conservatory music 


at Boston, Mass., for prospectus, giving full 
deals. We send it free, of course. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary. 62d yearope 
September 234, with special advantages in the College 
and the < Conserv: atory of Music. E. I. _Boswortn, Sec. 








Miss Mary E. Stevens’ College-Preparatory 
Boarding and Day School, 221 W. Chelton Ave., German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Begins 2th year Sept. 30th, 
with Mrs. J. Frepreric Dripps, principal. Miss Mary 
E. STEVENS, honorary principal. Fifteen pupils at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1896. Standard remains h 


Union College Summer Schoo! 


To be held at Saratoga, N. Y. 


For circulars giving full information address 
EDWARD E. HALE, Jr., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Wheaton Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary scientific, clas- 
sical! Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in bad — —. Fine 
library, laboratory, ne bowling 
~~ Fi outdoor sports, Ng <2. ysical = % Perfect 

ome influences. Beautt- 
hy = Boston. Fall term of 6c2 














reMISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Vor cester. 


ass. Courses 

of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineer- 

ing and Chemis ured 158-page ‘e Catalogue, ys ap- 

intments a by cradaptes, mee led free. ~~ 
C. MENDENHALL, 8. 
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“ONLY THE BEST IS GOOD ENOUGH.” 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication tries to make the 


Westminster Series, Edited by Rev. J. ‘R. [liller, D.D., 
THE VERY BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Herald and Presbyter of May 6th, ’96, said: 


“To rightly estimate the value to the Church of an institution like the Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work, one should open up a package such as we received recently containing samples of 
all its periodial publications, We see a great many papers, lesson helps, etc., 
adapted to the needs of Presbyterians, young or old, we have not seen them. They should be circulated in 


every one of the congregations of our Church.” 


LESSON HELPS. 


THE WESTMINSTER TEACHER, monthly, school subscriptions, 50 cents a year, or 124% cents a 
A GRADED ‘: SERIES OF QUARTERLIES, Senior, INTERMEDIATE, and Junior ; each 12 cents a year, or 


WESTMINSTER L1 LESSON LEAF 


WESTMINSTER JUNIOR LESSONS, t weekly, 5 cents a year, or 1% cents a quarter. 


WESTMINSTER GERMAN LEAF. 


WESTMINSTER QUESTION LEAF, for written answers, 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter. 


WESTMINSTER LESSON CARD, for the youn 


WESTMINSTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLAC 
ANT, $3.00 a year, or 75 cents a quarter. 


t scholars, 12 cents a 


OARD AND SUPERINTENDENTS" # ASSIST. 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


VISITOR, semi-monthly, 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter. 


FORWARD, weekly, so cents a year, or 1234 cents a quarter. 
MORNING STAR, semi-monthly, ro cents a year, or 24% cents a quarter. 


alf these rates. 


SUNBEAM, weekly, 20 cents a year, or 5 cents a quarter. 


Sunday-Schools not already using these lesson helps and illustrated papers will do well to send fora sample set 


for examination and comparison. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 


eines Superintendent, 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 Fifth Ave., New York. 


1334 Chestnut Street, Ph delphia P 


but if there are any better 


The moana issues furnished at 


Financial. 


The Anthracite Supply. 


THE question of duration of supply 
of anthracite coal is of much impor- 
tance to large numbers of persons who 
depend upon this coal for their domes- 
tic fuel, and of even greater importance 
to others who hold the bonds and 
shares of the anthracite ¢arrying roads. 
The Bond Record, a monthly financial 
publication, has been publishing a series 
of articles upon these points by the 
well-known mining engineer, William 
Griffith, giving much interesting data 
upon this difficult subject. 

The computations are based upon the 
known area of lands bearing coal, with 
estimates of the veins from the work- 
ings so far as these have been prose- 
cuted, together with an allowance for 
such things as pillars, which altogether 
have limited the amount of coal that 
could be won from the ground to less 
than half of the total supply. 

We can find space only for the gen- 
eral conclusions. According to the 
estimates of these articles the life of 
anthracite coal mining is 109 years, 
based on our annual output the same as 
in 1895. It is also stated that the limit 
of tonnage which can be mined and 
shipped in any year, on the basis of 
present capacity is about 60,000,000 
tons and will be reached in ten years. 
The output for 1895 was 43,000,000 tons. 


carrier, taking the number of tons trans? 
ported to market in 1895 as the basis. 
In this way Mr. Griffith finds the life of 
the coal supply will be for 





YeXrs. 
Del. Lack. & Western Rd. Co......... 34 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co.............. 26 
Erie & Wyoming Valley Rd. Co....... : 54 
Ne BUEN i556 5h50 kis pawas vce sessts "91 
N. Y., Ontario & Western Ry. Co..... 
N. Y., Susq. & Western Rd. Co........ 18 
Del., Susq. & Schuylkill Rd. Co.....X. 35 
PRs POs 6h 8cichswscnecccese ... 66S 
Central Rd. of New Jersey........ Seon 365 
Lehigh Valley Rd. Co................. 116 
Phila. & Reading................ ‘ “aise 216 


The ‘whole matter may be Sut in an- 
other way by percentages: .. 
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Del., Lack. & West.... 6.5 55 
Del. & Hudson Canal. 4:34 9.60 2.29 
Erie & Wyo.Valley.... 13.75  4.00- 1.82 
EMD i550 5k5s58040e > om 4.00 °.97 
N. Y., Ont. & West.. 
N. Y., Susq. & West... ° 3.00 gto 

Del., Susq. & Schuyl..: 4.11 3.50 —-1.38 
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Now for the supply on each individua}. 





panies. 


years shows periodical ‘‘ wars,’ 


would agree for any length of time. 





- . 


eee +. 10.59 11.40 6.24 
Central of N. J...... Y. II.§1 11.70 17.30 
Lehigh Valley...... ess 15.81 15.65 16.87 
Phila. & Reading..+... 21.47. 20.50 45.25 
Uncontrolled tonnage. : 3-71, 
ay 100. 
“ Per cent. 
These corporatisns own by pur- 
CARB. 060i CeheepeusadGstaweces 9 
They control ty long time con- 
SEE eh 5-3 5s Seas Sncsnge ese oaess 3 
They control*by short time con- 
SED iss de cvovkcbeaseiecccecet 2 
Leaving in pxivate hands........... 4 
; 100 


The above figures show how com- 
pletely the anthracite industry is under 
the control of these coal-carrying com- 
, It is evident that they are in a 
position to form a powerful combination, 
if they. will only unite upon a policy. 
Yet thls uniting is not an easy thing. 
The “xperience of the last twenty-five 
and in 
spits'of the percentage of control just 
given, the companies have never been 
abit to formulate a plan to which all 


“The present consumption being about 


# 
% 
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dy 
fe 
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45,000,000 tons had tke mining capacity 
of the collieries about 65,000,000 (at 300 
days to a year, Which is perhaps too 
many), it follows, that at the moment 
and for a decade io come, the capacity is 
one-third larger than the demand. At 
this point lies she difficulty. And yet 
from an investcr’s point of view nothing 
can be more fc..lish than the mining and 
carrying at les than cost of a product, 
limited in amount, every ton of which 
mined is a ton lost that cannot be re- 
placed. Such are the facts about the 
coal trade for 1895; all the companies 
lost money, if we take interest on capital 
into account. For the present the cor- 
porations oncerned are working in har- 
mony, but without combination, for fear 
of the anai-trust laws of New York and 
other Stites. It would be better for all 
concerred if extortionate prices for this 
necessary article and prices below cost, 
were equally impossible. 


A Well-known Banker Dead. 


WALTER T. Hatcu, the well-known 
banxer and resident of Brooklyn, who 
was’ born in Haverhill, Mass., in 1818, 
dicd at his Remsen Street house on 
Bsooklyn Heights, on Monday. Mr. 
Rtch came to New York with his 
parents in 1823, and was graduated from 
Yale College in the famous class of 
-1837. Among his classmates were Wil- 
‘fiam M. Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont, 


- ex-Minister to England, and Chief Jus- 


tice Waite. 

Mr. Hatch began his mercantile ca- 
reer in 1840, and was fora few years one 
of the junior partners of the firm of 
Chittenden, Bliss & Co., and-in 1863 
formed the banking firm of W. T. Hatch 
& Son. His sons, Henry P. and Arthur 
M., afterward became members of the 
firm, and are still engaged in the same 
business. In 1844 a movement toward 
Congregationalism was started in 
Brooklyn, an outcome from the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York. 
The result was the building of the 
Church of the Pilgrims and the settle- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs. 
Mr. Hatch joined in the effort with 
much enthusiasm, and was one of the 
trustees and treasurer of the church 
for thirty-eight years. In fact, he was 
one of the half-dozen surviving mem- 
bers of the Church of the Pilgrims who 
were members when Dr. Storrs as- 
sumed the pastorate of the church 
fifty years ago. Mr. Hatch was 
also Treasurer of the Long: Island 
Historical Society, and a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution, Director of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Dime Savings 
Bank, Metropolitan Trust Company, 
American Deposit and Loan Company 
of New York, and Vice President of the 
Christopher and Tenth Street Railroad 
Company. Mr. Hatch married in 1840 
a daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel W. 
Taylor, D.D., for thirty-six years Pro- 
fessor of Theology in Yale College. He 
was also a brother-in-law of the late 
President Noah Porter. A_ widow, 
daughter and twosons survive him. 


State Banks. 


A SUMMARY of the more important 
items of the quarterly statements of 
the Bowery and Eleventh Ward Banks 
is given herewith. 

BOWERY BANK. 


on a er $4,183,399 
Ne SP ee ee 250,000 
Sn Be eT ere oe 500,000 
Undivided profits............ ‘ 93,075 
DONE: < ew siccwawe cantons 3,340, 325 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Mesourtes., .o55o i. eee $1,558,571 
Capital efock,. « c0.00.%0 <<a 100,000 
Undivided profits............ 230,616 
Deposits........... Lobes tes 1,227,955 
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Monetary Affairs. 


EVERYTHING hinges upon the contest 
between silver and gold. Each day the 
political caldron boils with greater 
heat, and no relief is really expected 
until after the St. Louis convention. 
The fresh outbreak of the silver mania 
and the practical certainty that the 
Democratic convention will be carried 
for silver have not been conducive to a 
restoration of confidence. In this city, 
even in high tariff circles, the para- 
mount issue is the gold standand; and 
lines of battle are being constantly 
drawn with greater sharpness. There 
is good reason to expect a sound money 
plank in the Republican platform, es- 
pecially as Mr. McKinley's chief man- 
agers are believed to be sound money 
men. It would be an intense relief, 
however, to know if Mr. McKinley's 
former convictions in regard to silver 
had changed; and whether he would be 
likely to exercise the veto power as 
President, if necessary to check the ag- 
gressiveness of the.silverites. As already 
stated in these columns there is a posi- 
tive scarcity of currency in the agricul- 
tural sections of the West and South, 
and the farmers there are often com- 
pelled to pay exorbitant interest rates. 
Thus the silver ranks are enormously 
swelled by a class, who are not anxious 
to avoid payment of honest debts, but 
whose prime neccessity is more money 
at reasonable rates, and who know of 
nothing better for satisfying that need 
than silver. Until this issue ap- 
proaches settlement, it is idle to expect 
any permanent revival of either confi- 
dence or business. The prospects are 
for a campaign of unusual activity and 
bitterness; a contingency which is re- 
cognized by prudent men and accounts 
for the géneral inertia of business. 
Last week a few developments of an 
encouraging nature transpired, the most 
important being the emphatic vote by 
the House of Representatives against 
Senator Butler’s bond bill, which was 
nothing less than the first step toward 
national repudiation. Another favor- 
able feature was that gold shipments 
were smaller than expected. Imports 
continue small and exports compara- 
tively large; conditions which serve to 


check the drain of gold for exports from . 


the Treasury. It is hoped that the out- 
flow of gold will soon be checked, for 
the season of gold imports is not very 
distant. Like nearly everything else at 
the moment, however, this depends very 
largely on political developments. 





The Wall Street markets are still held 
in suspense by political excitement, the 
prospective early adjournment of Con- 
gress having had little effect. Perhaps 
the most noticeable feature here is the 
unwillingness to sell stocks in spite of 
the many unfavorable and feverish con- 
ditions. This is explained solely by the 
hope that in the coming struggle reason 
and honesty will prevail, and that the 
American people once _ thoroughly 
aroused possess too much common 
sense to commit commercial and finan- 
cial suicide. The battle between igno- 
rance and knowledge has begun in ear- 
nest, and the hope of success strengthens 
with its progress. London has been 
noticeably indisposed to sell our securi- 
ties—a fact of no small significance. 
But, while nearly all other shares in 
the London market have scored large 
advances and speculation shows con- 
siderable activity, ‘‘Americans’’ are 


neglected. Our political situation is be- 
ing watched with the keenest interest 
over thére, and once sound money and 
currency reform are assured here, there 
will be a heavy influx of foreign capital 
to aid American enterprise. The rail- 





THE INDEPENDENT 


road situation shows little change. 
Earnings are making poorer compari- 
sons because of general depression and 
the fact that the improvement of r895 
was beginning to be felt about this time. 
In the month May of fifty-eight roads 
reported an increase in gross earnings of 
of only 4 1-4 per cent., and later reports 
indicate a still smaller rate of gain, if not 
actual decline. Crop reports are favora- 
ble, and there is a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion that a very pronounced trade 
revival would quickly set in if the politi- 
cal situation permitted. The Treasury 
situation is watched with increased 
concern, since the passage of extrava- 
gant appropriation bills in Congress will 
necessitate an increase of taxation. The 
customs revenue continues to shrink, 
owing to the dull state of business stop- 
ping imports, and no steps have yet been 
taken toward providing the Treasury 
with agold revenue, except by borrowing. 
Additional bond issues are considered 
certain; but the surplus reserve now 
stands at $106,000,000. Less gold went 
abroad last week than was expected, 
and considerable shipments seem likely 


- this week. Money continues easy, call 


loans on stocks ruling 1 1-2@2 percent. 
Time money is plentiful at 2 1-2@4 1-2 
per cent. for one to eight months, re- 
spectively. Commercial paper is in 
good demand,and there is a limited sup- 
ply of choice names. Sixty to ninety 
day indorsed receivables are quoted at 
4@4 1-2 per cent. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


June 6. ay 28. Increase. 

Loans ..........++ $476,819, 100 $175,156,40)  $1,62,700 
DOGED. cccscecccve 61,808,500 KK) *647,500 
Leas) tenders 80, 493,200 = *3,5:20,400 
Depoait3......... 497,130,00) 493,874,100 *1,694,100 
Circulation pacvees 14,725,300 14,605,100 120,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








a $61,808,500 $62,456,000 * $647, 
eoay tenders. . 80,972,809 84,493,200 Be yn 
Total reserve.. $142,781,300  $146,949,200 *$4,167,900 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits.. 124,295,000 124,718,525 423,525 
Surpl’s res'rve. $18,486,300 $22,230,675 — * $3,744,375 
*Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


June 8th, 1895—Surplus 
June 9th, 1894—Surplus............ccccecsccccees 
June 10th, 1893—Surplus. . i 
June 11th, 1832—Surplus, 

June 12th, 1891—Surplus. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 





Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








a me. Asked 
I, I onc cc cccececcscusecencead 1 11 
New Bocoen beens -+ AD il 
4s, Re red. oll 108 
4s, Coupons... ° 1 
58, Re red -1 11 
5s, Coupons......... AL 1 
Currency 68, 1897... | we 
Currency 68, 1898... . 108 ee 
Currency 68, 1899... 105 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 


actual rates as follows: 


Documentary for pepeens.. 
Commercial, long 





BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending May 30th were as follows: 


Chemical............+ 4,105 | ied ticcsncsens 110% 
South ern............- 111% 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 





Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
- WwW 168 171 
-- aan 240 255 
- 230 240 

139 190 140 
ais Bu 305 
- 1 15 135 
-§ © 214 wi 
. 26 232 236 
> 16 132 10 
" Pl) 25 
15 115 130 
wm 1m ésee 







































































Ranks. Sales. Bid. Asked 
fourm National. . 190 1390 BS 
Franklins......... 85 mg ™) 
Gallatin National. 30 25 310 
Garfield . 149 oat 
German American. 112 Pe > 13) 

1% 199 
312 320 
» vce 
150 ae 
1306 559 
137 ence 
170 2 
1» Plat 
3) 
7 210 
185 193 
ee 149 
160 130 
164 138 
110 ose 
e 410 45) 
M 100 1% 
M ons Bivt 
Na: am 15) 
N io 199 “aes 
New York........... ee “YT uM 2H 
New York Countv............ 580 600 once 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 108 mes 11 
5 ed York Produce Ex....... 10 és05 
Masheeceets sanvcrccocccccs 112 112 5 
Ninetooush Ward.. 135 
North America..... a ae 13) 133 
Co ee a ae oie 1." OC 
PIER s caccessecce — 173 acim 
_ ae 265 263 
People’s 249 265 ane 
paeeee 10084 | = 
Repu lic: 4 
Seaboard National. 173 167 
Second National... 350 AW 485 
Seventh National.. 113% 100 wan 
Shoe and Leather.. 95 95. % 
ere 315 300 see. 
prereger® National.... 1114 100 149 
State of New York... 107 16 109 
Third National beswwews 105% 104 
Tradesmen’s.......... 90 95 
rwelfth. Ward. 1% Pre 1% 
MOTs ob dence cc ctovcscces 200 200 
Union Square...............+» 195 190 Ps Te: 
United Mates National.. 205 1%5 a ies 
Western National............. 11034 110% 1” 
WS Bei cc dswiccscctsccsecces sens 275 (nee 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

..R. L. Day & Co., of Boston, were 
the successful bidders for $100,000 four 
per cent. sewer* bonds, issued by New 
Haven, Conn., the price paid being 
111.66, 


. If Congress adjourns the present 
week, as is expected, the American 
people will have greater cause for 
thankfulness than for anything which 
has happened during the last decade.. 


..- The Fifth Avenue Bank, of which 
A. S. Frissell is President and Frank 
Dean, Cashier, has declared a regular 
dividend of 20 per cent. and an extra 
dividend of 5 per cent., both free of tax, 
payable July first. 


....Messrs. Speyer & Company, of 
30 Broad Street, this city, give notice 
to the holders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company’s first mortgage gold 
bonds, who desire to avail themselves of 
the privilege of the extension referred 
to in an advertisement elsewhere, that 
the bonds will be stamped by them, and 
new coupon sheets affixed free of 
charge. 


.... The managers of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company give notice that the second 
instalment of $3 per share in respect of 
preferred stock and $5 per share in re- 
spect of common stock, is called paya- 
ble on or before June 26th, at the offices 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., Drexel 
& Co., Philadelphia, or Deutsche Bank, 
Berlin. 


.... The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has made an arrange- 
ment with the Title Guaranty and Trust 
Company, by which it acquires a block 
of new shares of stock, and in return the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company turn 
over to the Title Guaranty and Trust 
Company their entire title business. 
The stock of the Title Guaranty and 
Trust Company advanced from 260 bid 
on May 30th to 320 on the 3d inst. 


.... From advanced sheets of the an- 
nual report on the cotton acreage of the 
United States, issued by the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle, we \earn 
that the acreage planted in 1896 shows 
an increase over that of 1895 of about 
12.9 per cent., and that the crop is better 
advanced everywhere than in the pre- 
ceding season and an early crop is looked 
for. The outlook is very promising for 
a considerable increase over that of 1895. 

.... The United States Senate has 
had before it for a considerable time 


what is known as the Filled Cheese bill. 
For the benefit of our readers, many of 
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whom do not know what filled cheese 
is, we will say that it is cheese made 
largely of skimmed milk, to which is 
added lard, rendered or melted. This 
Filled Cheese bill was passed last week 
by the Senate, the principal features 
being that manufacturers of filled cheese 
are to pay a special tax of $250 a year 
for each factory and wholesale dealers 
$200 a year. 


.... Fhe Delaware Single Tax Associa- 
tion has quite a large number of mem- 
bers; and one day last week one of them 
was arrested and sentenced to thirty days 
in jail in Dover with the option of paying 
ten dollars fine. Rather than admit his 
guilt he went to prison. The case pro- 
duced a great deal of excitement, and 
later in the week another arrest was 
made and the person was sentenced to 
twenty days in jail without the option 
of a fine and without being allowed to 
give bail. These persons were arrested 
for addressing crowds in the streets of 
Dover upon the single-tax question. It 
is said that the single taxers hold the 
balance of power in Maryland. 


..-. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


shares Dayton and Mich. Rd.-Co......77% 
500,000 New York and Western Coal Co. 
Ist mort. 6% gold bond............ $150,000 
$24,000 Colonial a neue Ry: Ce. .c.cee I 
$5,000 Chicago and Northwestern 7%...... 116 
$3,000 City Of VOMMGLS. « ccicccccccccess 111% 


400 shares Am. Sugar Refining Co., com. 122% 
400 shares Am. Sugar Refining Co. pret. r03% 
$10,000 Norfolk and Virginia Beach rst. 

5 shares American Horse Exchange..... -_ 
$106,000 State of N. Carolina 6% bonds. .$4.50 
$1,000 Gainesvilie, Jeff. and South. 2d 7%. -30 
$2,000 Atlantic Mut. Ins. Co. scrip 1896. 104% 


shares United States Trust Co........ 1070 
3c, 057.03 National Cordage Co. Trust Li _— 
GatiOnl CORIMCRECS oo ois's < ove ccse sates $27 
$6,985.40 National Cordage Co. Trust Liqui- 

GRO COPEECAG eis 06.6 cc cccccviecss $29, 
$8,000 Camden and Atlantic Ry. Co. a 
ada canhedeed<aebenanedecnktaaae 106% 


$1,000 Pennsylvania Ry. Co. cons. 5%.. 
10 shares East Orange National Bank...110 
$23,000 Retsof Mining Co. rst 


1o shares Title Guarantee and Trust Co..310 


DIVIDENDS. 

The United States Leather Company 
has declared an extra dividend of $1 
per share on its preferred stock, paya- 
ble July rst. 

The Chicago and Northwestern Raili- 
road has declared the regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 13 per cent. on the 
preferred stock and a semiannual divi- 
dend of 2% per cent. on the common. 

The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany has declared the following, divi- 
dends, payable July 2d, 1896: 

On that portion of the preferred stock 
— is entitled to quarterly dividends 
I 

On that portion of the preferred stock 
— is entitled to semiannual dividends 


n the Common Stock a dividend of 3%. 


BANK STOCKS 


Bought and Sold by 
HARVEY FISK& SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 





A. M. KIDDER & CO. 


BANKERS, 
18 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Established 1865. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK an te 


BELOW me AS oF DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BU ND SELL ON COMMISSION 
STOCKS ASD BONDS, ANTHER FOR CASH OR ON 
MARGIN, AND DEAL "IN 


Investment Securities. 
A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. MARVIN, 
H. J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER, 
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CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD C0. 


FIRST MTGE. GOLD BONDS, 


Office of the Central Pacific Railroad Co., 


New York, June 2d, 1896, 

This Company has made arrangements to extend its 
$3,383,000 First Mortgage Bonds, maturing July 1st, 1896, 
so that the Principal thereof shall become payable in 13¢ 
years from that date, viz.: On January Ist, 1898, with in- 
terest meanwhile payable semiannually January ist and 
July ist, at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum. Principal 
and interest payable in United States Gold Coin. 

The right is reserved to redeem the Bonds so extended 
at any tine on paying to the Bondholders the par or face 
value of the Bond 8 and interest thereon at the rate of 6 

per cent. per annum from July ist, 1896, in United States 

void coin, — such interest accrued ed subsequent to that 
fate as may have been paid thereon before such redemp- 
tion thereof. 

The right of the Bondholders to avail themselves of 
PIOK TO JUNE 20TH, 1596, shall deposit 
PRI J % shall de 
ae! zonts, for fe cet purpose with MESS Jn RS. SP. Y. 

New ius’ or with MESSK oe 


eeefen” BROT Lendeon, or 
i. SPEYER GL LIBSEN, EF F rani ikford ou 
WA? ¥ SKS. TEIXEIRA DE MAT- 


non or ss 
5 BR OTHE ERS, Amecdeme 

oo extended Bonds will be stamped to show the ex- 
tension, and new Coupon Sheets will be annexed, repre- 
senting future interest. 

Copies of the Extension A ment can be obtained 
at the Company's Office and at the office of the Bank- 
ers’ above mentioned 

The present extension is made to the date of maturity 
of the latest maturing Central Pacific First Mortgage 
Bonds, on or before which date the Comeony expects to 
gennae tang eT of the entire First Mortgage 
issue C. P. HONTINGTON, Vice President. 

Bondholders desiring to avail themselves 
of the privilege of extension referred toin 
the feregoing netice are advised that, upon 
presentation at our office on or before June 
20th, 1896, their Bond will be stamped and 
new Coupen Shects affixed, free of charge. 


SPEYER & CO., 


Bl BROAD 8T., NEW YORK. 


10% 
/0 
FOR SALE. 

A limited amount of Colorado tax warrants. These 
warrants are issued by County Treasurers, and are first 
liens by law on property worth from twenty to fifty 
times the amoun he warrant. They are an abso- 
lutely safe investment, their only objection being the 
fact that they may be paid off at option of owner of 
the land. Will net 10 per cent. Legality a validity 
guaranteed. For further particulars addre 

THE U. Ss. SECURITY & BOND co., 

234 Broadway, N. _ Y. City. 





Retetete atatetetetetet=t, 


TRAVELERS! 


; 
—f 
Cheque Bank' 
... Cheques.. | 


i are wen’ A. Letters of Credit. 


- 


= 





S NI 


ular tells why 


Paid where Credits are refused. 
Cashed All over the World wi 
Agents, Shops, Hotels, 

Railroads, etc. 
You draw your own C. eo 
You can get them from £1 u 
You can send them in the mails, 
You save time and money. 
No Cha: 
No Ident: 


i 


S. Cheque Bank Ltd. 40 Wall St., N.Y. 






» for Cashing. 
fication. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 
St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railway Company 
4°, Consolidated Bonds. 


Over ninety-five per cent. of the total issue of the 
above-named Bonds having been deposited, the plan has 
been declared operative. In view of the fact that the 
right to subscribe to the neW securities has lapsed, 
Bonds may be deposited without further penalty until 
June Wth, 1896. 

New York, June 2d 1896. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, 
SIEGMUND ALSBERG, 
JAMES A. BLAIR, 
B. P. CHENEY, 
SAMUEL C. EASTMAN, 
CHARLES 8S. GLEED. 
FREDERICK STRAUSS, Secretary, 
Mills Building, New York. 
CARY «& WHITRIDGE, Counsel. 


Safe Investments 
6 and 7 Per Cent. Gold. 





‘ 
Made on first-class Bond and Mortgage on improved} 


farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experi-.; 
ence; best Eastern references furnished, including, 
prominent New York Bankers ; also THE INDEPENDENT. 

Interest collected -— remitted without charge. Writs: 
for particulars to F. CKMAN (resident es 
13 Astor Place, New t ork. 


Government AND 





yi 
Municipal Bones 
BOUCHT AND SOLE 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR quotas 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SA 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. X 


N. W. HARRIS & CG, 


BANKERS, 


15 Wall Street, New York. ae 


W. N. COLER & &0., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BON DS. 


Orders executed for all investment seci\rities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





y JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 





+e a HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Ce., 


11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., ang 35 
Wall St., New York. & 


(MEMBERS OF THE New YORK STOCK EXcr.'NGE.) 


LOCAL OFFICES 3 
(Connected with private telegraph wire to bed Head 
Office) 
112 soy and 22 Fifth Avenue, cornes: owen. 


Fifth Street ; 
621 poy corner Houston 8t. <Oahte Bi palane: 
87H n Street (Mercantile Exc’ 
16 Court my hes toopome City Hall), by ca aN 
(Private Telequeps to *pilad elphisy Bice - 
my 


yashington and Chicago) 
A General Banking ‘Susiness 
Transacted. © 


Deposit accounts received from cors rations, bust- 
ness firms and Individual ‘subject to chy’k on demand. 
Interest allowed on all daily balances, and credited 
monthly. 

Certificates of at issued, payabl’ on demand, or 
at a fixed date bea: interest. 


Dealers in U. S. Bonds. and Other 
Prime Investment Securities. 


Orders executed on the New york Stock Exchange 
for Stocks and Bonds at the usual cvrarge of commission 
for cash, or carried on margin on f-vorable terms. 


CORRESPONDE NCE INVITED. 


LETTERS SNVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL SSREET, NEW YORK. 


“EDWARD E. POOR, 
FISH, Vice etteet 
President; GEO. 


8. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bunk of New York. 





STUY VESANT 
M yes 


‘Prpdent 
HICKUK, Cashier; EDW. 
» 


Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Ph % Hart, Ge es S Sei Charles Scribner, 
E Cc. wary. E W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richars Deianela, Frencis R “Apple: 
ao key Jacob Astor, —— 8. Hickok, George Fred- 
eric leto 


TO THE HOLDEXS OF 
Reorganization Sertificates or Receipts for 
Preferred ani Common Stock of the 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


Deposited under _ Plan and Agreement of 
March 16th, & 


NEw York, HILADELPHIA AND BERLIN, , 
y June 5th, 1896. 

Pursuant to they provisions of said Plan and Agree- 
ment, notice is hes Siby given that the second instalment 
of 

$3.00 per share ‘ respect of Preferred Stock, and 

$5.00 per sharew\n respect of Common Stock, 
on account of th: cash payments specified in the Plan, 
is hereby callc\ for, and is payable at either of our 
offices on June 6th, 1896, and all holders of such certi- 
ficates or rece*)ts are notified to make such payment on 
or before than’ date. Their reorganization certificates, 
or receipts, ast be presented so that such payment 
may be endowed thereon. 


» J.P. MORGAN & CO., 


23 Wall Street, New York. 





x DREXEL & CO., 
N Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
ky Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘DEUTSCHE’ BANK, 
“ Berlin. 








United States Trust O0., {6 


ses. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
RLEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


4. 
S27, wt 





paid 


ae Company is a legal depository for mone 
int = dto act as guardian, trustee 


o Court, and is author) 
Ng executor. 


CINTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


\vhich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
Nive ar cottes, and will be entitled to interest for the 
Whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estate: 


Wy 
 ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals will 


: find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


D. WILLIs James, Vice Pres, 
James 8S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM H. Macy, Jr., 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 

JOHN A, STEWART, Gustay H. Scuwas, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BaYaRD Curtixe, 
CHARLEs 8. SMITH 
WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 








OuN 8S. KENNEDY. 


4 
THE INBEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN. . ; 
Paid-Up Copia - = = $605,800. 
ID, 0 eevdecasienibouti desde dapredosscian set 








Law 
We EC ers CON ETC., 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





QUARTERLY. REPORT OF THE BUOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, at the close of busi- 
ness on the 27th day of May, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
aw and discounts, less due from Direct- 





seen ttinenictedmedes Rud mnamente te bedhanesen® $2,382,417 66 
Liability of Di , as per schedule ( 

Ise o00.00 060 00gengs ap be cepetetecoetcose 143,400 00 
Overdraft, as per schedule................+ 1,549 
Due from trust comes, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule 218,291 40 





Specie; a r schedule............ 
le YF, —— pores 
notes of ional 





Cash pL dy vin Bills and checks for next 
ID ID, coco vc cosccvedesocccecess 79,762 74 
Other ~~ carried as cash, as per 
SOROBTES. ooo sccccccccccessccccccscccccscocce 2,058 45 
DOOM vip sdosccesisesvcced cocccsccccesesese $4,183,399 34 
LIABILITIES. 
Copteel stock paid in, in cash............... $250,000 00 
RM nn iors chSudteccseanccosbese 500,000 00 
Undivided poomta, viz.: 
DEST BOD. «ccc cc cece cess reccccves cscs sces 98,074 62 
my serena tas wok $8,117,006 97 
e su check. . 117, 
Seance ieee 
ue sav: 5 
” 3,340,524 72 72 





TOCA... cocccccecceccccccccsccccccccsesosces $4,183,399 34 4 
STaTE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Youn. ss 
H. P. De GRAAF, President, and F. C. MAYHEW, 
Cashier, of the Bowery Bank of New York, a bank lo- 
cated and ering business at No. 62 Bowery, in "the City of 
New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that 3 = 4 report, with the sched- 
ule accompanying the in all respects, a true 
statement of the Sondition 0 of the said bank at the close 
of business on the twenty-seventh day of May, 1896; 
and they further og that the business of -_ has 
been tr at the | requ uired’ b: 
shap. 689, Laws of 1892),and not e 
that the above report is mad 





day on whic i 
ap tte the 
is derive Xk, a yoo familiarity with and inspec- 
tion of the affairs of said corporation, and that said re- 
port and schedules were = =e Rog “- 
sonal supervision. 

F.C.MA vir W Cas 


Severally subscribed ee ‘sworn to by both deponents 
the second day of June, 1896, betgre me 


R. Ku 
Notary Pubite ‘No. 59. N. Y. Co. 





QUAD Bk REPORT OF THE ELEV- 












TH WARD BANK, at the close of business on 
the 27th day of May, 1896: 
RESOURCES. 
or —¥ and discounts, less due from direct- 
cheba bbodepoced ee boctos boeossdgecnsebevee $974,602 99 
Liability a directors, as om ansesagant (as 
46,613 33 
Overdrafts 13 5% 
Due from trust companies, State and 
tional 146,198 13 
Banking house and lot 45,000 00 
Other real es 1,0%5 
_——- and bonds pd 02 


Uns. 3. iegai tender niotew ‘and sii ‘ 
National b: 












LIABILITIES. . 
Contes stock aus eee $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount ...... $23,707 19 
Exchange.. 173 06 
Interest... ee 1,226 7 
DERSE POSBIS..... . .ccccccscses 205,508 63 
—_—_— 230,615 65 
Due depositors, as follows, v 
Deposits subject to oN ™1, 198,707 09 
—o™ certificates of de- 
1,227,905 48 
50 00 
$1 — 13 





Total 
Ora or NEw Y' oak, CouNTY ~- Ew Y 


ENRY STEERS ident, and ona RLES E. 
BROWN. Cashier, of the ELEVENTH WARD BANK, 
located a nd do’ business at No. 147 ge) D; 

of New LS in said county, ing re dul a 


1896 ; and they further ~! that the 
has been transacted at 


the location required by the 
banking law (Chap. Laws of 1892), and not else- 
where ; and that the 2 2. report is is made in compliance 


with an official notice received from the Superintendent 


of Banks ee the 27th day of May, as 
the day on which such report shall made ; that i 
nents’ know of f the correctness of the forego! 


ss 





report is deri from a constant familiarity with r— | 
inspection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report and schedules were prepared under depo- 
nents’ personal et 
nee TEERS, President. 
ARLES E. BROWN, Cashier 
Severally a and aged to by both Goponsnte 
the ist day of June, 1896, before m 


a 
Notary sublet tines County. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 








DIVIDENDS. 





St., NE » 1896. 

A DIVIDEN OF ONE. ($1) PER 
share on its preferred stock has this day been declared 
pA ee Board of Directors of this company, payable July 

) 


he transfer books of preferred stock me be closed 
June 15th, 1896, at 3 P.M., and reopened Jul, 1896. 
JAMES . PLUM, y Treasurer. 





IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and donot default. Conservative investors = 
invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-four years’ business and no loss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


ra 1 Chamber of Commerce feats Sao 











rst National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, 
ELECTIONS. 
LEVENTH Rig BANK —N 4 
16 = ; emg YorK, Lae! —. 








of 
bank will be held ai the bank, Avenue D. corner of loch 
Beret, ¢ on WEDNESDAY, NE 10TH, 1896. Poll open 
from 1 to 2 P, M, HARLES E, BROWN, Cashier, 


CHICAGO ANP NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
oY ANC REE END sen un 

A dividend of ONE AND T QUARTERS 

on the prefe 


e common stock of et Com- 


h 
pany will be —_ at = — on Monday, July 6th, 1896. 
ransfer books will close on Wednesday, June oe, and 
reopen on Thursday, June Bah, | 


L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO., 


NEW Lene June 8th, i 
The Board of Directors 4 the American Sugar Re- 
have this day declared the following 


tred Stock paeh is en- 





he transfer books will be c' 
o’clock P.M., and be reo 





NO, E. SEA ES, Treasurer, 
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Commercial Affairs. 

HopE of better things is still strong and 
prevents any serious reaction in busi- 
ness; but in all directions there is great 
lack of activity, and the volume of trade 
appears to be generally shrinking under 
the prevailing distrust of politics. There 
is certainly less activity than a year ago, 
and the month of May was even quieter 
than the month of April. June prom- 
ises to be another dull month, and after 
that the usual midsummer quiet will 
have to be met. In nearly all the mer- 
chandise markets prices are very low. 
In some cases they are at the lowest on 
record. Owing to the lack of confidence 
in the future buyers hesitate, and in 
this they are often encouraged by the 
weakness of holders and increasing sup- 
plies of manufactured goods. Crop re- 
ports are encouraging, and the latest 
estimates suggest larger crops of both 
cotton and wheat. Prices of these 
staples are now declining; but it must be 
remembered that farmers and planters 
sold the bulk of their product at better 
The iron trade 
remains very dull, and there are indica- 


than present prices. 


tions of weakness among the combina- 
tions lately formed to support prices. 
The textile trades are also exceedingly 
quiet, and manufacturers have been 
obliged to make further concessions in 
Some 
standard fabrics are selling at the lowest 


order to move accumulations. 


prices on record. The boot and shoe 
trade appears more prosperous than any 
other, unless it be bicycle manufactur- 
ing. The craze for wheels, it may be 


mentioned, has quite seriously affected 
many branches of business. There are 
more failures than usual just now, chief- 
ly among the trading classes. 








ILL-TEMPERED BABIES 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficidnt nourish- 
ment produces ill temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digéstible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
most successful of all infant foods. 


READING NOTICES. 











THREE FOR A DOLLAR! 

TureEE what? Three charmingly executed posters 
in colors, drawn by W. W. Denslow, Ethel Reed and 
Ray Brown, will be sent free of postage to any ad- 
dress on receipt of One Dollar. All who are afflicted 
with the ‘‘ poster craze’ will immediately embrace 
this rare opportunity, as but a limited number of the 
posters will be issued. The scarcity of a good thing 
enhances its value. Address Geo. H. HEarrorp, 
General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, Old Colony Building, Chicago, 
Ill.—Adv. 


GRAND EXCURSION TO BUFFALO, 
JULY sTH AND 6TH. 


Tue National Educational Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Buffalo, and the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” has made rate 
of one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 Association 
membership fee. 

Send stamp for “ Notes for Teachers,”’ with valua- 
ble information relative to Buffalo and Ni —~ ag Falls. 

City Ticket Office, 119 Adams S 
O. W. RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag Agt.—Adv. 








Tuose readers of THe INDEPENDENT who have 
never taken the trip to Nova Scotia should this year 
embrace the opportunity offered by the Yarmouth 
Steamship Company, and visit that most delighful 
country. The Yarmouth Steamship Company run 
their steamers from Boston direct to Yarmouth, and 
from thence the beautiful Annapolis Valley and the 
“‘ Evangeline’’ country can be reached by rail. This 
whole Eastern section is so full of surprises for one 
who has never visited it, it is so romantic in its his- 
tory, the scenery is so beautiful, and the opportuni- 
ties for cycling, the whole time and fishing are so 
numerous, le time spent is a 
delight and surprise. Our readers should send ten 
cents to J. F. Spinney, Agent of the Yarmouth 
Steamshi o Ys 43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
for the ly ill ibcareted book: which tells ail 
about this oad 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Readers of THE INDEPENDENT interested in nervous 
invalidism. 
The WILLARD NERVINE Ho 


Vermont, dune sth, 1896. 
relative ha any nervous eulerer: Kindly consider 
ive ous erer, 
“Home” sad write me for inf its 


exceptional fants ‘or such. 


A. J. WILLARD, M.D. 
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CLOSING OUT SUMMER GOODS. 

Messrs. H. O’Netit & Co., Sixth Avenue, between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets, having one of 
the largest dry-goods establishments in the city, 
make a practice semiannually of clearing out their 
stock at remarkably low prices in order to e room 
for purchases for coming season. Just now they 
are aga seasonable goods at prices which must 
result in clearing out their great stock of goods 
They are a untrimmed hats, trimmed milli- 
nery, parasols dress goods at exceedingly low 

rices, and in the line of shirt waists, of whic po | 
fave a great Variety in every grade, probably no suc’ 
values have ever been quoted as can be secured at 
this sale. Of course O’Neill & Co. k everything 
that may be needed by man, woman and child, or for 
the household. Outfits for vacations and summer 
outings can be found here in great variety. 





Provipence Line is, without exception, the route 
or all travelers desiring to visit Boston, Providence, 
Worcester and New England and the Maritime 
Provinces, combining the advantage of the longest 
water route and shortest rail ride, assuring passen- 
gers a full night’s rest with early arrival at destina- 
tion. ‘Steamers ‘* Massachusetts” and ‘ Connecti- 
cut” leave New Pier 36, North River, New York, at 
5:30 P.M., daily, except Sunday, connecting at Provi- 
dence with trains for Boston, Worceste1, and all 


points North and East.—Adv. 





WITH THE CYCLE TRADE. 
REMINGTON bicycles came to be made through the 
ather of the founder of the firm refusing to buy him 
agun. The latter was Eliphalet Remington, then a 
boy of ten. He obtained from a friendly blacksmith 


the privilege of working at the Some on rainy days 
and winter evenings, with only such tools and appli- 
ances as his own ingenuity suggested and supplied. 
He produ a gun so satisfactory to himself and 
others that gun-making became the ambition and, 
su uently, the occupation of his life. For nine 
years he forged gun-barrels upon his father’s farm, 
overcoming innumerable difficulties, even to quarry- 
ing his own grindstones. In 1825 he established a 
forge, trip-hammer and lathe at Ilion, N. Y., and 
thus laid the foundation of what has become the 
largest works of the kind in the world—works, 
o> which it takes the casual observer five hours 
to walk, in which he may note no less than 7,760 
machines, scattered over nearly 400,000 square feet of 
floor surface, which, if arranged in a room, say, ten 
feet wide, would about seven and a half miles 
long, or the length of about 150 New York City 
locks. 





Tue Great American Tea Company of this city 
make a special offer to the readers of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT in an advertisement elsewhere in this paper, 
which ome to fill the United States mails with or- 
ders for their goods. 








MEETINGS, CONVENTIONS, ETC. 


The American A iation of Physicians and Surgeons 
will convene in special session at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 23d, 24th and 25th, 1896. 

This Association eni all physici of any 
school who are authorized and licensed to practice med- 
icine and surgery under the laws of any State or Terri- 
tory. A cordial invitation is extended to all to attend 
and furnish papers on any subject of interest connected 
with the science of medicine. . 

C. Epson Covey, M.D., President. 
R. C. Keisey, M:D., Secretary. 

















CARPETS. 


Great Clearing Sale! 
Summer Furnishings 


AT PRICES FAR BELOW VALUE. 
New Weave Ingrains. 
Mattings! Mattings! 
RU G in various sizes, suitable for cottages 
and country residences, 


AT REMNANT PRICES. 
(Bring size of room.) 


Summer Furniture. 


3 and 5-piece Suits, Settees, Couches, Rockers, Chairs, 
etc., upholstered in fine Ningpoo Matting. 


Also a full line of RATTAN FURNITURE. 


Cottage Curtains 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH 8TS., N.Y. 


with Borders made from odd pieces, 








RELIABLE GROCERIES. 





Scotch Kippered Herring and Scotch Finnan Had- 
die, 13c. tin. Scotch Fresh Herring, toc. titi, all 
imported. 

Russian Caviar, tin, 32¢c.; small, 18c. 

French Sardines, finest quality oil, 1-4 tins, $1.50 
doz. 

Canada Lobster, this season’s packing, 25¢, tin. 

Columbia River Salmon Steaks, flat cans, 16c, 

R. & R. boned Chicken and Turkey, 1 fb. tins, 43¢. 

R. & R. Lunch Ham and Tongue, 2gc. 1 tb. tin. 

Imported potted Pheasant, Chicken, Turkey, Ham, 
Tongue, Game, Wild Duck, 16c. tin, $1.80 doz. 

Boneless cooked whole Ham, 1 1-2 Ib. can, 50c. 

Lamb’s Tongues, pickled, qts., glass, 40c. 

Roast and Corned Beef, 2 tb. cans, 20c. 

Deviled Ham, Tongue, 15c. small tins ; 26c. large. 

Deviled Chicken, Turkey, 24c. small can; 37c. 
large. 

Strasbourg Purees, all kinds, tin, 18c. 

Manzanilla Olives, baby, small bot., gc. 

Queen Olives, luncheon sized bottle, roc. 

Crosse & Blackwell’s white Onion Chow Chow, 
Gherkins and Mixed Pickles, 19c. bottle. 





Keiler’s Imported Jams, in stone pots, Strawberry, 
Raspberry and Red Currant, 20c.; plum, 17¢.; 
Blackberry, 19¢.; Damson, 16c.; Apricot, 18c.; 
Orange Marmalade, 16c. 

Pineapple Cheese, delicious, picnic size, 38c. 

Fancy Crackers, fresh-baked daily, 1 tb. tins. Al- 
berts and Sociability, 21c.; Cream Wafers, Gin- 
ger Waferettes, Bicycle Teas, Graham Wafers, 
Think-of-Me, 20c. 

Knox’s Sparkling Calves’ Foot Gelatine, 2 oz. 
package, 0c. 

Knox’s Crystallized Fruit Gelatine, strawberry, 
raspberry, orange, lemon, 13c. 

Genuine Weisbaden Preserves, large flacons, red 
strawberries, red cherries, halves and whole 
apricots, 6oc, 

California Fruits, in glass, extra heavy syrup, 
vacuum jars, lemon cling peaches, yellow 
peaches, white heath peaches, Bartlett pears, 
green gage plums and apricots, 3oc. a jar. 

California Bartlett Pears, heavy syrup, 24 tb. cans, 
17¢,; lemon cling Peaches, 17c. 

Wiesbaden stuffed Prunes, trunks, 46c. 

Crystallized Ginger, tin boxes, 1 tb., 35c.; % b., 
1gc.; Persian Dates, 1 th. packages, 7c. “ 





=". TGilton Féuakes 


vo AT. Srewaar & Ca, 


BROADWAY 
MAL 10Se 
TOURTMAF 


‘ NEW YORK. 





high turn - over; 
the popular high 
r 
standing collar 
and an elegant 
Shirt Waist Set 





complete, gold or silver pla assorted cotton, consist- 
ing of collar button, three wees and pair of sleeve links, 


AU. $1.00, And we Pay 


i the Express. 
Made of the choicest materials. Colors guaranteed 
fast. Str 


ks and Waves in Green, Pink, Blue 
and styl 


an ite. ylish. Made 
E lock-stitch, therefore No R1P. Make and finish perfect 


e pe’ 4 
Ze8 32 to 46. Give size and color explicitly when order- 


ing. 
WE MAKE CARMENTS 
at less then uenal cost of wire ry our UE 
trom whieh this weint Ie elected and whch contains all 
lesirable in colors, 
who writes and mentions THE 


it to ovary one 
INDEPENDENT. We also send you more than 

FIFTY SAMPLES FR aa I 
tape measure ai which insures 


jiagram (whi 
& perfect fit), to all who writes to us. We make fevery 
garment to order, and we 
Omafantee Perfection Fit. e 


who by the yard at 
€ to 
any vart of the United Mates, SS W.23d St., Ne Ye 
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Summer Clearing Sales. 





Our Business Method compels us semiannually to dispose of quan- 
tities of Seasonable Goods at prices that will force their quick sale. 
This announcement tells you of some of the great opportunities for bar- 
gain-getting in this first Great Clearance Sale. 


Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 


Untrimmed Hats 


It pays to attend a sale where you 
can secure such values as these: 


FANCY STRAWS, 
25c. each. 
Regular 75c. quality. 
LEGHORN FLATS, 
49c. each. 


Regular 95c. quality. 
There are other yalues equally attractive. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY 


Large variety of the best shapes to 
select from. Here’s an indication of 
how the prices run: 


TRIMMED SAILORS, 


all the leading shapes, 


45c. and 1.98. 


Regular 98c. and $2.75 quality. 
TRIMMED LEGHORNS. 


Choice variety of the best shapes and 


trimmings, 
5.48. 


Regular price, $10.00. 








Two Unmatchable Values in 


PARASOLS. 


Coaching Parasols, 22-inch, stripes, 
checks, fancy figured effects and white 
India silk, natural and white enamel 


sticks, 
98c. 


Regular price, $1.98 to $2.75. 


Coaching Parasols, all silk change- 
ables, fancy Dresden effects, plain and 
fancy grass’ linen and white chiffon 
trimmed Parasols, 


1.98. 


Regular price, $2.98 to $4.75. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Here are prices that will bring a 
throng of eager buyers to the greatest 
Dress Goods offerirg of the season. 


BLACK. 


52-inch English Mohair Sicilian, 38- 
inch Mohair Figured Brilliantines and 
All-Wool Nun’s Veiling, 


29c. 


(3% Regular price, 6oc. 


45-inch All-Wooi French Canvas, 
Storm Serge and High Lustre Fancy 
Mohairs, 38 inches wide, 


39c. 
[3 Regular price, 75c. 
24-inch Plain All-Silk Grenadine, 


5Oc. 


)7 Regular price, 85c. 


COLORS. 


38-inch Pure Mohair Brilliantines 
and Sicilians, High Lustre, in navy 


only, 
39c. 


{=~ Regular price, 6oc. 


50-inch All-Wool Diagonals and Fancy 
Worsted Suitings, navy, brown, green 


and black, 
58c. 


(49 Regular price, $1.00. 


50-inch All-Wool Black and White 
Shepherd Checks, 


69c. 


)47" Regular price, $1.10. 





Continuation of Our Great Sale 
nok es 


SHIRT WAISTS. 


No such values were ever quoted 





as those to be secured in this sale. 























MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 













LOCOMOTIVE REFLECTOR 
GREATEST LIGHT ON WHEELS 
UY, y 


GOSSIMER HOOD WITH EACH LAMP 


Vay | 


BICYCLE <6 





EXTRA RED FRONT GLASS & A 





NICKEL $4°° BRONZE $459 
ALUMINUM $599 AS) 
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What is Life: Insurance ? 


[Firrn Axticre.] 

IT has been alreasty said that one per- 
son could not affor’ to write an insur- 
ance policy upon te life of another, nor 
upon the property wf another, nor upon 
his own life; there: must be a sufficient 
number of lives on of pieces of property 
covered, or theres no average. More- 
over, the thingstinsured must be sepa- 
rated by distange. A row of buildings 
may all burn if due of them starts, or a 
whole trainload\of persons, holding ac- 
cident policiesy in a single company, 
might be so involved in the same calam- 
ity as to make\a gloom for that com- 
pany; in ordes to avoid what fire com- 
panies call the « exposure”’ risk (z.e., 
the risk tha one piece may involve 
others), the risks must be scattered over 
a wide area. : 

A few scqte or a few hundred lives 
would not NS enough; athousand might 
be enough 8 secure as favorable mortal- 
ity experience as average provides; fifty 
ora hundxed thousand would not be 
especially, or, at least, would not be 
ratably, dsirable in this respect. The 
term . ** alerage *’ probably conveys no 
distinct idea tothe ‘‘average ’’—that is, 
to the usual person, tho he be not so 
dim abost it as was the little schoolboy 
who gave the meaning of the word as 
‘«what S hen lays on,’’ and pointed, in 
OCA SY to a printed item that ‘‘a 
hen lays , ON an average, 200 eggs a year.” 
[That ‘might not have been exactly 
the nwnber.] The law of average may 
be forwnulated thus; all ordinary human 
event®, such as births, marriages, deaths, 
weatter phenomena, casualties, are 
foung to recur with approximate regu- 
larity , when observation is extended 
ove® a wide area and along period. It 
is grobable that such extraordinary 
evexits as earthquakes, which certainly 
seqsned irregular when one struck the 
coast of South Carolina in 1884, come 
untier this law of periodicity; nay, some 

heve argued that the signs and wonders 
wh call miracles are not violations of the 
natural order, but are movements under 
e 1e law, as if you could imagine a clock 
Which strikes once every ten thousand 
Wears. 
= The application of average to life in- 
gsurance is simply that while nothing is 


Sess certain than an individual life, noth- 


ting is more so than the duration of life 
That is, if we observe a 
large body of selected persons of the 
same age, it is utterly uncertain which 
ones will die in any year, but perfectly 
certain how many will die yearly, on the 
average, until all are gone; the qualify- 
ing expression ‘‘on the average ’’’ must 
still be used, for some fluctuations are 
possible; more than by the regular ex- 
pectation may die in some year, but 
some following years will restore the av- 
erage by variations the other way. Of 
course, the rate of mortality progresses 
with age, and the ‘‘law’’ undertakes to 
affirm merely that these are progressive 
numbers. The following skeleton table 
from the American Experience (the com- 
plete table starting with 100,000 selected 
lives at age 10) shows number at each 
age, number of deaths during the year, 
and the ratio of deaths to the number 
then surviving: 
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s $ ss 2 orty-Fifth Annual Statement Life Insurance Company, 

ge gs 232 Sg oF. tae. OF NEW YORK, 
3 a's <§ “ose ge Offers the most approved forms of Policies--lib. 
= 22 3g > ? 6.& xo eral provisions, no restriction as to travel or 
NPL Lec 0 Re” Vie om i residence, and at low premium rates. 
60 57,917 1,546 2.669 14.10 : Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
65 49,341 1, 4.013 11.10 MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., — 2 —— a8 pat pt — at premiums 
sd 5 cents a week and upwards. 
oe pe ae a ps OF HARTFORD, CONN. It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 

i 4 4 : th to its policy holders. Write for ; 
80 14,474 2,091 ~—s14..447 4-39 January 1, 1896. == onal rece tity: elie 
85 5485 1,292 23.555 2.77 - aE ARE ROSRORA ane ~ 
go 847 385 45-454 1.42 ASSETS. $70,000, 000,000 

3 3 100, _:5° | Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,978,010 92 | Is the accepted estimate of the wealth of the 


The number of deaths rises s annually 
to age 73, then sinks rapidly, the class 
being nearly exhausted; but the ratio of 
deaths increases to the end, and the 
rate of increase in this ratio itself in- 
creases. The ‘‘expectation’’ column is 
derived from the others; it is the aver- 
age number of years which a large 
number of persons of a given age have 
yet to live, and it is obtained by 
dividing the sum of the years all wifll 
live by the number of persons. The ex- 
pectation is, of course, nota prediction, 
as it would be if applied to an individ- 

al; for instance, at 67 one may ‘ex- 
pect’’ 10 years, but if he survive the 10 
he has 5 1-2 more—that is, the average 
gives him so much more. The very 
rapid increase in the ratio of deaths to 
the surviving, after 70, will be noticed 
until, at 95, the ratio is 100. The ulti- 
mate mortality is 1,000 per I1,000—a 
foundation fact which should be remem- 
bered in discussing the question of cost. 

The problem therefore is: assuming a 
large body of insurers at a given age, 
what annual payment by each, com- 
pounded at a given rate, will suffice to 
meet the death calls until all are gone, 
the aggregate calls necessarily increas- 
ing for many years, and the aggregate 

payments necessarily diminishing from 
first to last. This is a mathematical 
problem which knows no distinction of 
persons and is unaffected by any flattery 
of names. If the correct answer is 
found and is made the basis, the founda- 








tion is rock; if it is not, the foundation 
is sand. 
INSURANCE. — 
1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H, M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHHM. 


Assets, ne $29,500,000 
Insurance in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895. .........eeececeeeeeees! $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES............. 














All forms of ise d aa licies issued. 
ANNUAL Casi d butions are paid upon all policies. 

aay indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
fae ys surance values to oe the insured is 
entitled by Rne Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any ‘age sent on appli- 
lica on 0 ean "s Office. 
ENJ. F. STEVENS, sident. 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in United States. That is about $1,000 to each in- 


DIDO Bio sbe cs cote dbivcvescrcevecccss sense ce 706,192 09 habitant. As five is the average number in each 
Loans and Collateral. ..........--++e+++e0++ 5,600 00 
Cost-Valne of Real Estate owned by the family, $5,000 of insurance would give each one 
Ce Oe A a) east eee 858,950 299 | his proportion of the national wealth. But as 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds more than half of the population is improvident, 
Ns 'nscchs ca nsisvedct opens oe ceveae 2,185,435 63 | mever having $100 laid by, every head of a fam. 
Bamk BAPONS.........25...cccccesecocccssvecee 178,981 00 | ily with a fair income ought to have at least 
GD SDs vs c0tobencepsiceesoccs Sickiesss 269 58 $10,000 insurance on his life. The Union Cen- 
Cash deposited in Banks...............+++++ 202,997 30 | tral Life, of Dincinnati, offers most tempting 
App: $10,116,436 81 plans. 
Market Value of Stocks and THE UNION CENTRAL 
Bonds over cost............ $41,205 31 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Interest accrued and due.... 146,502 32 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Net Deferred and Outstand- 
Be PING soe sc00venese 151,398 68 $339,101 31 


Gross Assets, Jan 1,1896, #1 0,455,538 1:2 


AMERICAN 








LIABILITIES. 
* Reserve on Policies in force FIRE 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn, and N. Y. standard). $9,487,291 00 INSURANCE 
Claims by death outstand- COMPANY, 
ics Ghaucoasyhyapo0esseecdes 54,430 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,710 00 < E ae Philadelphia. 
Special Policy and Invest- EIGHTY- SIXTH ANNUAL STATEME a. 
seseeeeee a 
eNO MUO ___ 824,550 00 #9,876,981 00 | Cash Capital ace and ail otbier Giaima, {0.4 64 
Surplus at 4 per cent...... bocececsced $578,557 12 | Surplus over all Liabilities......-.....-...-+.-+  S09,117 89 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
1893. 1894. 1895. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
Policies issued........ 4,769 5,428 6,203 a . - ~—_——- — 
Insurance written.... $8,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums re- 
NE sais 5 eessnsies 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums re- . 
Ws oo sect asiccns 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force...... 21,420 22,797 24,999 


Insurance in force... 33,681,523 36,381,049 40,460,331 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 








JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8. | MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 
Life Insurance Company, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY Ist, 1896. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasu rer. 








Total Admitted Assets--.---+----ssseeceeeesseceenersreetrerecereeseseereersneuseenees $8,981,874 35 
Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York IrSurance Depart- 


ment, 4% $7,947,665 08 


$1,034,209 27 


Cece ce eee reece reese eee Sees EOE S SHO SOOH EO EOH SEH HESESHOSESES EHH EEHEH OSES SELES ES 


Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets A eee oy oe see MMM ar et 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


1896. NATIONAL 1896. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January I st, 1896. 





Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities: 


Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Standard............+++-+++eeeeeeeeeseeees 1,825,152 38 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims. ..............0ceceeveceeeescnereeceeees 321,791 61 
713,197 75 


Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities. .............0..+-0.eeeeeeeeeneneneceeeewecees ___ 713,197 
_ Total Assets, January 18t, 189G.............0.-0eeveeeeeceeennnnen ce nenencn aaa enenceees $3,860,141 74 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
409 California Street, San Francisco. — 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. E. BLOSSOM, Assistant General Agent. 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 













8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 





: o . oes 
= = ee) 5 
tA of 8 & 
$2 25 <=sE, 3 
° ~ ry - 
% SS gh asks fs 
< 2° a % 3) 
25 89,032 718 .806 38.81 
je 85,441 720 -843 35-33 
35 81,822 732 -895 31.78 
40 78,105 765 979 28.18 
45 74,173 828 1.116 24.54 
50 69,804 962 1.378 20.91 
55 64,563 1,199 1.857 17.40 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


PHIIADELPHIA 






DURANCE PANY OF 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the Sist of Deceuiber, 1895 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 








ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895............ $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SE TIES hh ccc ccdaeccncsscccscvcsessdcces 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums.................+..++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, ‘. 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895...............++ $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same eee ets, 

PO as eceseacnsacrcestiiescce $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 


City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... .. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Cs bo nin chdaccedects cd cdecgetcceres 1,000,004 90 
Premiam Notes and Bills Receivable...... - 896,431 88 
CRT, 0 o's's. ssc ptassc seccts vecvsestdeney 202,518 33 

MUO oc ccsciccopecersoccnccceccosccckéccce $11,874,560 ul 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned prermiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 







































































TRUSTEES: 

W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW W.F FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEB WALDRON P. BROW 
HORACE GRAY ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN Dx THOMSEN, 8 BE 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 

HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROW 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ANDER N. LOVE LLL, 
GEORGE BLISS, TT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, Ww AM B.BOULTON 
C. A. HAND GEORGE W. UINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, AUL BAUD 








L. T 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, ° jOuN B: WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL. 
w. ay * yt MOORE, President. 


. RAVEN, Vice President. 
An A.PARSONS, 2d Vice President. 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, - —y has 


taught 1 it that the a qua non of success is t wb. 
tion of good pi plans J and the “Pursuit of a L. 
eral policy fowara both its Insured its A 

These esse’ is it ‘eminent d ¥ but 


fte ea. a) - 
forfelt roviding generall for either id-u lic 
or ing |p pt at the option of the policy Holder. 
It gives ten days of in payment of remiums. 
Its course during the yah uae years abundantly 
demonstrates its Siccteds oo securt ty. 

Active and successful “Age! nts, wishing to represent 
this Compan: nr may communicate with the President, at 
the Home ice, Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
EORGE H. pPURFORD pivassese ise President. 
Secretary. 





GEO. G, WILLIAMS. ..........- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J, TUCKER.» o---. “é tiaidas sullen: 
AMES R. PLUM.............. et eee Leather 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Staten: made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital..................0000 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ee eee 4,191,020 12 
Net Surplus.................0eeeeee 2,025,808 13 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 


(ress ASSEIS.............6.ccceeeee 7,216,828 25 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, I. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER dist, 1895. 





Bonds and Mortgages... .........cscccecececceceeeeeeeeenensnceerees $27,394,562 12 
Real Estate, including the Equitable ‘Building and cctinnms alien Sante 

closure of mortgages. .......+.- 00sec cence eceeeeeneseeeeeereeees 25,778,275 33 
United States Stocks, State Stocks and City Stocks and other investments, as 

per market quotations December 3ist, 1895. (market value over cost 

$3,093,307.63)............ A Ae ase hie reknwnsestes 414,335,427 70 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks ‘alain cia, iaaiatis Shi 1895, 

ce oe ee Cee eewiadeucexees 2,615,500 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under fore- 

Geen ea... 6 ons dakcaecsatoties ctcnssse~ oes 15,105,783 67 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest and in course of transmis- 

sion, since received and invested..........-- NEiAsndingtiactecsees 15,580,666 42 
Balances due from agents... .. . dada igs Hg VaGene diab pn delen sth ane sepee 467,713 42 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........ 0 A A i RT 545,071 38 
Premiums due and unreported, less cost of collection.......--- ---+++++: ° 3,425,520 00 
Deferred Premiums, less cost of collection. ......------+++seseeeeeeeeeee 2,058,870 00 





Assets December 3ist, 1895, _ . : . $201,009,387 84 


We hereby certify that, after a personal examination of the securities and accounts described in the fore~ 
going statement for the year 1895, we find the same to be true and correct as stated. The stocks and bonds 
in the above statements are valued at the market price December 31st, 1895. Every piece of Real Estate be- 
longing to the Society was appraised during the past year by the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, and is stated at the reduced valuation as shown in the Official report of the examination of the Society» 
dated July oth, 1895. THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all existing policies, calculated ona 


4 per cent. standard, and all other liabilities, $160,385,376 11 











Undivided surplus on a 4 per cent. standard, $40,624,011 73 


I hereby certify to the correctness of the above calculation of the reserve and surplus. -Dividends will be 
declared, as heretofore, on the basis of a 4 per cent. standard. 
J. G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. 








Premium Receipts. ............. 2 ccc cece eceeees a 76 
Cash seceivel far lntesest and feces other sources. . 8,095,778 13 
Income, P ; : : $44, 296, 442 89 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
NES o's o5:0's's dweeddeteds gueocdbbevice $13,433,085 26 
Matured and Discounted Endowments............. 790,903 21 
Me os rahi cnichn cdivheces 406,612 08 
NR onic nanineudoveorars vues 3,297,495 01 
Bistuned Vente Velius.....-..--...0..+++.0<- 1,639,253 90 
Dividends paid to Policy Holders..............++. 2,002,954,23 
Paid Policy Holders, $19,568,299 69 


4,401,255 53 


3,722,570 2 
$27,692,085 43 





Disbursements, . : : : 


ASSURANCE. 


INSTALLMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding Assurance Dec. 31st, 1895 . $912,509,553 00 


New Assurance written in 1895. . $132,078,530 00 
Proposals for Assurance Examined and 
Declined. . ; ; ; . $22,648,495 00 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of Directors of the Equitable Society, in accordance with 
its by-laws, to revise and verify all its affairs for the year 1895, hereby certify that we have, in person, care- 
fully examined the accounts, and counted and examined in detail the Assets of the Society, and do hereby 
certify that the foregoing statement thereof is true and correct as stated. 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, Special Committee 
T. S. YOUNG, W. B. KENDALL, of the 
G. W. CARLETON, H.J. FAIRCHILD, Board of Directors. 


DIRECTORS. 


H. B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice President. 





LOUIS FITZGERALD, SAMUEL M. INMAN, T. DE WITT CUYLER, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, JOSEPH T. LOW, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, DANIEL LORD, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, EDWARD W. LAMBERT, HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, JOHN J. McCOOK, AUGUST BELMONT, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, WM. ALEXANDER, WM. B. KENDALL, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JAMES H. HYDE, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, HORACE PORTER, GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, JOHN A. STEWART, GEO. W. CARELTON, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, JACOB H. SCHIFF, SAMUEL BORROWE, 
JOHN SLOANE, A. VAN SANTVOORD, E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
HORACE J. FAIRCHILD MELVILLE E. INGALLS, DANIEL BR. NOYES, 
LEVI P. MORTON, THOMAS 8. YOUNG, ALANSON TRASK, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, A. VAN BERGEN, BRAYTON IVES, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, JOHN E. SEARLES, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 
FRANK THOMSON, DAVID H. MOFFAT, J. F. Dt NAVARRO. 
GEORGE J. GOULD, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 





Adapted to All Classes. 


LirE INSURANCE in this day and generation 
has ceased to be a luxury, created only for 
the wealthy; it has become a necessity in all 
civilized countries and among all classes of 
people. 

The demands of the hour have enlisted in 
its cause some of the brightest intellects of 
the age, and these have been turned to a 
practical account in the endeavor to provide 
Life Insurance adapted to the wants and 
within the means of all. 

The time has long since passed in large 
communities when small amounts of money 
can be profitably invested in the usual chan- 
nels of trade. The corporation and the stock 
company have gradually taken the place of 
the small manufacturer and dealer, and busi- 
ness is now conducted on such a scale as to 
make a large capital indispensable to the 
proper and profitable conduct of the venture. 
Speculation is hazardous at all times, and 
particularly so to the man who is not fully 
conversant with the details of a business 
which at best is demoralizing and uncertain. 

The question naturally arises: Where can 
small amounts of money be invested so that 
a reasonable return can be expected with 
absolute security of the principal? This 
want was realized by the Life Insurance 
companies many years ago. The business, 
as then conducted, consisted of what might 
be properly called ‘‘ Death Insurance,’’ for 
it was necessary that the premiums be paid 
as long as the policy remained in force, 
death alone necessitating a settlement of 
the policy. 

Being fully alive to the evident want, on 
the part of the public, of some avenue for 
small investments, The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York has been a 
prominent leader in placing upon the mar- 
ket contracts which would combine Life In- 
surance with investment in such a way that 
it would prove an attractive and valuable 
method by which those in moderate circum- 
stances could provide for the future of 
themselves and those dependent upon them. 
This principle of protection is essential to the 
future welfare of every man, be he mechanic, 
tradesman or capitalist. The obligation is 
equally binding upon all, for the wealthy 
man of to-day is often the poor man of to- 
morrow; but an estate founded upon a pol- 
icy of insurance in The Mutual Life is an 
asset that cannot shrink in value; but, on the 
on the contrary, becomes more valuable the 
longer the policy is in force. 

The security offered by The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, as a 
guarantee that its contracts will be carried 
out tothe letter is of the best that can be 
obtained. Backed by a successful career of 
more than half a century, and with assets 
of over $220,000,000, it stands to-day the 
largest and strongest financial institution of 
its kind on the face of the earth. It has 
paid to policy holders and beneficiary over 
$400,000,000 since its organization, and every 
existing policy is secured by an adequate 
reserve fund which will pay all outstanding 
claims as they mature.—Adv. 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS... otbeee -.$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES.. pscensdspecesscess 9,847,252 } 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Cen. Avent. 
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Old and Young. 


The Forced March of Man. 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


Ou, the grand triumphal march! 
Who would count the cost and pain, 
Of the way from life’s low plain, 
’Neath the blue, supernal arch, 
To the splendor of the summit, and the 
glory of the gain? 


From the monad to the man; 
From the savage to the saint; 
Shall we fear or make complaint? 
Part of God’s great glory-plan, 
In the growth and gain of ages, who 
would pause og fail or faint? 


Victory is to the Cross: 
This the iesson Calvary taught; 
In this sign the Man has wrought, 
Through his agony and loss, 
Comes the nobler life and truer, and the 
freer thought. 


In his million-ages plan, 
God will guide each weary year, 
God willcount each falling tear, 
Of the onward march of man; 
He shall.pay at last, full measure, for 
the anguish and the fear. 


DvusvaukE, Ia. 


Starting a School in Western 
Kansas. 


BY OLIN E, FURMAN. 


AT the time of which I write—in 1884 
—nearly everything here was just start- 
ing. Farms were being opened up, 
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bottom of the draw; this is from fourto and asking that our congressional town- 
eight rods wide, and is covered with blue ship be set apart as a school district. 
stem grass. This grass grows two feet This makes a very large district—six 
high, and is the only grass we havethat -miles square; but there were several of 


can be put up for hay. Numerous 


that size formed in this county, and, 
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for the place. But at last a vote is 
called for, and Nicholas Deitz is elected. 

“Old Nick,’’ as he is familiarly 
known to us, loudly objects in words 
like these: ‘‘Me know noding about 


smaller draws—feeders, we call them— _ since then, divided into about four dis- schools in dis country. Me no got any 


run into this from each side, like the 
branches of a creek; but they are all 
very short, seldom over a quarter of a 
mile in length, while the draws are often 


tricts. 

The next thing we do is to take the 
petition to the County Superintendent, 
who sets off the district as we wish it, 


chil’ens to send. Me nocan write goot. 
Me not want him one bit.”’ 

But it is of nouse. We all know that 
‘* Nick’’ is well educated in the German, 


six to ten miles long and runtothe near- gives it its number (26)and prepares and and we can trust him to get along with 


est creek. 

The land-here has nearly all been set- 
tled under the Homestead Timber Cul- 
ture, and Pre-emption rights. Any per- 


hands us five notices of the first district 
meeting. The law requires that these 
should be posted in five public places in 
the district. We do not post them on 


the English in some way. Having 
talked to ‘‘Nick’’ until he consents 
to accept the office, Mr. Anderson offers 
him the chair; but he will not so soon 


son over twenty-one years of age may fences, trees, stumps and stone walls, as assume the duties of his office, and Mr. 


use any two of these rights. Each right 
entitles him to one hundred and sixty 
acres of land; therefore every man who 


is done in the East, because we have 
none of these things. The way we do 
is to get a board, saw it into blocks, 


Anderson was prevailed on to ‘stick to 
it until dis meetin’ vas oudt.”’ 
Mr. Anderson is next elected clerk, 


wishes it can get a half section, three paste the notices on the blocks, and Mr. Rinkenberg, treasurer. 


hundred and twenty acres. 

The Government has had the land 
surveyed in tracts one mile square, 
called sections, and each section is 
easily divided into quarter sections of 
one hundred and sixty acres. A man 
is not obliged to take his land in a 


then nail to the block a short stick that 
can be driven into the ground. They 
look like signboards, but are not. so 
high. The notice states that ‘‘on the 
fifteenth day of August, 1884, the first 
district meeting of school district No. 
26 will be held ot the home of Mr. Otis 


The next thing in order, the chair- 
man announces, is to select a site for 
the schoolhouse. This is soon settled. 
Several of those living near the center of 
the district offer to give two acres of 
land for the playgrounds if we will build 
the schoolhouse on their land. The 


square field of one hundred and sixty Breece, for the purpose of electing vote places it on Mr. Votopka’s farm. 


acres, but may take it in four square 
fields of forty acres—provided these 
forties (as they are called) are subdivi- 
sions of the section and join each other. 
This leads to a great deal of picking of 
land by the first settlers. The ridges, 
which are splendid farmland, are all 


school officers and transacting such 
other business as shall be necessary.’’ 
The fifteenth is a bright, sunny day, 
with the wind blowing—a sample of 
nearly all Kansas days. 
Promptly at two o’clock we are at 
the home of Mr. Breece. He lives in a 


Then follows a long discussion about 
how and when to build. Of course the 
house would have to be built of sod; but 
there were many different opinions as 
to its size and when we could build it. 

‘‘It is finally settled that the house 
shall be 14x22 feet, with two windows 


taken, while the draws, which are only dugout; just a hole dug in the bank of on a side, and the roof covered with 
good for hay, are left as Government the draw, and the top covered with polesand sod. The following Monday 


land for many years. Another thing that 
tends to keep the country thinly set- 
tled is the amount of land which may, 


poles, sod and dirt. On the outside we 
see only a door and window in the 
straight bank of the draw. But once 


we are all to be on hand at the place 
selected, and begin the house. 
‘‘Now,’’ says Mr. Anderson, ‘we 


towns laid out, churches organized, and with a little management, be owned by inside, what a transformation! Itisnot come to the part which will tell how 


school districts formed. In order to 
understand the disadvantages under 
which the farmers of the West have to 
labor to give their children even’ the 
rudiments of an education, it is neces- 
sary to have some knowledge of the 
country in which they live, of the way 
in which it is settled and of the charac- 
ter of the people who have settled it. 


one man. 

A bachelor, for example, settles here 
with his unmarried sister, and their 
mother. The man takes a homestead 
and timber claim, has his sister and 
mother do the same, and then he buys 
two deeded claims. There are only 
three in the family, yet they own two 
sections, one thousand two hundred 


a dirt hole that confronts us now, but a 
very clean and nicely furnished room. 
The dirt walls are covered with a coat. 
of plaster, the dirt roof with a white 
muslin sheet stretched from wall to 
wall, and the dirt floor has given place, 
in one-half of the room, to a board 
floor, and the rest is hidden bya carpet. 
We notice that the room contains a cab- 


much you really want a school. You 
know we shall have to have money to 
buy the windows and doors, and lumber 
for seats. Besides we must pay the 
teacher out of our own pockets, for 
three months, before we can draw any 
money from the State or levy a school 
tax. Now we have all got to come 
down fine with our ‘tens’ and ‘ fives,’ or 


Much of Kansas is what is called a and eightyacres. Of course, with their inet organ, something very unusual it is no use to go one step further. I 


‘‘ rolling prairie.’’ The land lies in low, 
parallel ridges, something like a wooden 
washboard; only, of course, not so reg- 
ular, being a natural formation. These 
ridges are from one-half to a mile wide, 
separated from each other by what we 
here call draws. They are also known 
by the names of ravine, cafion, slue and 
pocket. They resemble nothing in the 
East, that I can think of, so much as 
the bed of some small mountain brook, 
if the same were perfectly dry and had 
no trees or brush growing near it. The 
prairie is covered with buffalo grass. 
This never grows more than two or 
three inches high, cannot be mowed, and 
dies early in the autumn. Cattle graz- 
ing on it will keep in good condition all 
the winter if there is not too much 
snow. 

Starting from the top of one of the 
ridges before mentioned, and going 
toward a draw, we should travel over 
this grass, soft as a carpet, downa slope 
so gentle as to be hardly noticeable, for 
a half mile or more. The descent is not 
more than ten or fifteen feet to the mile, 
just enough for good drainage. 


But now within a few rods of the get acquainted talk of the time when _ biz. 


draw, the ground suddenly gets rough 
and uneven, the buffalo grass gives way 
to a coarse, wiry kind, which growstoa 
hight of eighteen inches and is called 
bunch grass, from its habit of growing 
in bunches. The descent here is much 
steeper, probably three feet to the rod. 
This continues for about five rods, when 
we should come to a bank that is from 
four to eight feet straight down. This 
bank is broken in places, with here and 
there a place where a wagon could be 
driven up. Climbing down the bank we 


house in the center of this, neighbors are 
not very near them. 


here. 
We are greeted very pleasantly by 


have a paper here, and you can each one 
write down what you will give. Then 


The people who settle here are of every Mr. and Mrs. Breece, and sit down to. we can tell if it is any use to go on. 


nationality, and nearly every color. 
They come from every State in the 
Union and every country of Europe; 
yet, we soon learn one another’s ways, 
and it would be hard to find a place 


wait for the rest. But the others are 
far from being prompt, and it is two 
hours later before they are all here. 

One by one they drop in, seating 
themselves on the doorstep to be in the 


Of course you only have to pay part of 
it until the teacher is to be paid. I 
have started it with fifteen dollars. 
Now, boys, fill it up, quick.’’ 

In a very short time names were 


where better feeling exists among neigh- .. bright, warm sunshine, while others are down to the amount of eighty dollars. 


bors. We have this common bond of 
sympathy; we are poor and have all 
come here to make homes. 

But my short description has some- 
how grown into a long one; and I will 
now proceed to tell you about how our 
first school was started. 


perched on the woodpile, the corncrib 
and the housetop. At four o’clock Mr. 
Breece becomes impatient, goes to the 
door, and calls out: ‘‘ Boys, ’tain’t no 
use to wait any longer. Come into the 
house and let’s git to work.’’ The call 
is instantly obeyed, and the little 14x20 


It is next decided that the school 
shall begin the fifteenth of the following 
month. 

A few other little things are attended 
to, and then the chairman announces 
that the meeting is closed. It is nearly 
sunset as we again come out into the 


After getting our house upand a4 crop dugout is nearly full; yet there are only open air; but we have spent an enjoy- 


of sod-corn in, one of the first things 
we felt in need of was a school. But 
our nearest neighbor was over a mile to 
the west of us, the next nearest a little 
further to the south, and no others 
nearer than the creek, six miles away; 
so we were compelled to wait one— 
two—three long years while the coun- 
try was being slowly settled. 

As, one by one, the sod-houses are 
built around us we visit each, and as we 


we can start a school. 

There must be fifteen persons of school 
age, from five to twenty-one years, in 
the district to be formed, and it is for 
this we have been waiting. At last 
there are enough scholars, and we may 
try to start a school. 

To be sure, we have to include in the 
number the eighteen and twenty year 


ten men present, but most of them have 
brought their families. The women 
have a vote in all school business, and 
they seem even more interested than 
the men. 

When we are all seated on the bed, 
benches, upturned pails and chairs, Mr. 
Breece again addresses us: ‘‘ Boys,”’ 
says he, ‘‘there is two or three more 
that ought to be here; but we can’t 
wait any longer. We've got to git to 
The first thing to do is to elect a 
chairman. Who will you have?’’ 

Mr. Anderson is soonelected. A wise 
choice. 3 

‘* Now whom will you have for Direct- 
or ?’’ says Mr. Anderson, as soon as he 
is given the chair. This district meet- 
ing is no formal affair. A perfect babel 
of voices follow this question. 

One says: ‘‘Mr. Breece, you are the 


able afternoon, and are well pleased with 
the work done. 

Monday morning is another fine 
day, but it will be scorching hot by 
noon. We harness the horses, hitch to 
the lumber wagon, throw off the wagon- 
box and place three long two-inch 
boards in its place; throw on the break- 
ing plow, spade, hoe, a rope and a jug 
of water, and are off to help build the 
schoolhouse. 

The spot selected is on the top of a 
ridge where the ground is perfectly level. 
This time we are not the first ones on 
the ground. As we near the place, we 
can see several teams hitched to wagons, 
and a number of men standing around, 
idle, evidently waiting for some one to 
take the lead and set them to work. 

But here comes Mr. Anderson, and, 
as at the school meeting, we may look 


old wives of two of the newly married man’’; another: ‘‘Mr. Brown, can’t to himto make things goas they should; 


men; but this is often done. The first 
thing we do is to write a petition to the 
County Superintendent, stating that we 


you act as director?’ and another: 
‘* Mr. Deitz, that means you.”’ 


he at once sets a man to breaking the 
sod where the house is to stand. The 


As each man’s name is called, he buffalo grass is so soft and velvety it 


should find ourselves in the nearly flat have the required number of scholars, loudly protests that he is not the man seemsa pity to have it all removed from 
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what is to be the floor of the house; but 
it would soon wear out, leaving only the 
roots, and these would bother in sweep- 
ing. So we think it best to take off the 
sod to the depth of three inches, thus 
leaving for a floor the dirt entirely be- 
low the grass roots. This will pack hard, 
if kept wet at first, and is not very dzrty, 
if it zs dirt. While part of the men re- 
move the sod and stake out the house 
the required size, we will go out to 
where the others are preparing the sod 
to build with. 

We notice, first, two rows of short 
stakes about three rods apart and two 
feet apart in the row. As we go nearer 
we see that there are ropes stretched 
from one row of stakes to the other, 
close on the ground. A number of men 
are at work along these ropes. With 
their spades they cut the sod close to 
the ropes, to a depth.of three inches, 
then pull their spades straight out, so 
that when they are through there is but 
a faint mark to show what has been 
done. This done, we are ready to hitch 
on to the breaking plow and plow our 
sod. For those who have never seen a 
breaking plow, I will attempt a very 
brief description. 

The lay is a flat piece of steel twelve 
or fourteen inches wide, and one-half 
of an inch thick. This runs under the 
ground about three inches, and it is 
joined on the left, or land side, by an- 
other piece of steel that stands straight 
up and cuts from the top down to the 
lay. These are kept as sharp as a knife, 
and whittle the sod off like so much 
soap, there being not even a gravel 
stone in any of our soil. As the plow 
starts in, we see the use of cutting the 
sod sideways with the spades. The 
furrow is turned over in pieces two feet 
long, which do not crack in the least. 

We now have the sod ready to build 
with. Each sod is two feet long, four- 
teen inches wide and three inches thick. 
The men begin at once to load these. 
The wagons all have their boxes off, like 
our own. We will now step over to the 
house and help lay the sod. A line 
stretched tight on four stakes marks the 
inside of the house. Against this line 
we lay the ends of the sods, the grass 
side down. This gives us a wall two 
feet thick, which we lay all the way 
around, except in front, where we leave 
a place for the door. 

The sods are quite tough, and we 
handle them almost like brick, throwing 
them from the wagons and catching 
them from the walls. But their cor- 
ners sometimes break off or chunks fall 
out and, after each course of sod is laid, 
the holes made by the falling out of these 
chunks and corners are stuffed full of 
sod or dirt. This we call ‘‘wadding.”’ 
After this comes the ‘‘trimming.’’ 
This is going over the top of the wall 
with a hoe and scraping all the little 
hills into the hollows. When thus lev- 
eled up, the wall is ready for the next 
row of sods. This is placed just like the 
last one, only that it is started so that 
each sod covers the crack of the sods 
under it, like laying bricks. This way 
of laying sod is called ‘‘cording.”’ 
There are many other ways; but this is 
considered the best, as it stands well 
and can be laid up the quickest. 

Ah! Here are a couple of men who 
are old hands at the business. Don’t be 
alarmed, my friend; they are not going 
to take off their clothes, if it zs hot. 
They have learned by experience that 
the best way to keep the dirt from roll- 
ing down their trousers and into their 
boots is to bring with them an extra 
shirt, as long a one as they can get, and 
wear it over their clothes. And these 
men are putting oa their shirts, not tak- 
ing them off. I wager you’ that by to- 
morrow every man here will come out to 
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work in this costume. Slowly the build- 
ing goes up, three inches toa layer, then 
a short stop to ‘‘wad in’’ and trim’’; 
then another layer of three inches. It 
is hot, dusty work. The wind always 
blows in Kansas, and as the sods dry the 
dust gets thicker and thicker. Our 
eyes, ears, noses and mouths are full, 
and the men around us look like Negroes. 
We make a great many trips to the jug 
in the wagon. 

Noon at last, and we may havea rest; 
and how hungry we are! We separate 
in two parties, half going to Mr. Vo- 
topka’s and half to Mr. Deitz’s. These 
two men live nearest the schoolhouse 
and have kindly offered to furnish din- 
ner for the crowd, as long as the house 
is building, in order to get us back to 
work as soon as possible. We havea 
good dinner, and, after a short rest, we 
go back to the house. The afternoon 
is like the forenoon, only hotter and 
dustier. How slow the time goes! 
Will it ever be night? But at last we 
can stop work and go home, too tired 
even to dig the dirt out of our eyes and 
ears, but rejoicing in the fact that the 
walls are up four feet. The next day 
we lay the walls up nearly three feet 
more. As the walls get higher we have 
to go slower, on account of the extra 
work of throwing the sod up. Wednes- 
day we place poles over the openings 
left for windows and door, and build the 
walls on top of them. The end walls 
are built two feet higher in the center 
than the side walls, and the ridge-log is 
to be placed from center to center of 
these end walls. By night the walls are 
done. ‘‘That about winds it up,’’ says 
one, as we quit work; but those who 
have been here long know better, and 
it is a common saying that ‘‘a house is 
only half done when the walls are 
done.”’ 

Thursday is spent in getting the roof 
on. Part of our company were de- 
tached the first day and sent to the tim- 
ber on the creek, six miles away, to buy 
the ridge-log and rafters and cut wil- 
lows forthe roof. They have done their 
duty faithfully, and we now have all the 
material on the ground. 

The ridge-log (a straight tree twenty- 
six feet long, with the bark peeled off) 
is dragged along the side of the house. 
Poles are placed from the top of the 
walls to the log, ropes are fastened to 
the walls and then placed under the log 
and passed back to the men on the wall, 
Some of.the men remain on the ground. 
“« Now ready!’’ «‘ All together!’’ ‘‘Pull!’’ 
‘¢Push!’’ and the log rolls slowly up to 
its place. Next we place the rafters 
from the ridge-log to the side walls, lay- 
ing them about ten inches apart. The 
rafters are small poles, three to six 
inches through and peeled like the ridge- 
log, to prevent worms working in them. 
Then we cover the roof with small wil- 
lows, laying them sideways to the raft- 
ers. 

On these we place our first layer of 
sod, laying them very closely, with the 
grass side down. Then we cover this 
with another layer, this time with the 
grass side up, being careful to lay each 
sod so that it covers the cracks in the 
first layer. After this we throw fine dirt 
all over the grassy top of the house. 
The grass holds the dirt from blowing 
away, and the first rain will wash it into 
the cracks in our last course of sods. 
Now the roof is done. So is the day. 
Friday, two of us go back with the car- 
penterto help finish up. The door and 
windows are put in, then we spade off 
the corners that are left in the two-foot 
wall at both sides of the door and win- 
dows, leaving them nicely rounded. 

Next the walls are trimmed down 
smooth with the spade, so that they 
may be easily plastered. Then all the 








dirt we have made is thrown out-of- 
doors. Inthe meantime the carpenter 
has made a dozen straight-backed pine 
desks. We help himcarry them in, and 
our work is done. 

School District No. 26 now has a 
schoolhouse. It has taken eight to ten 
men four days to build it—days that 
could hardly be spared from the farm; 
but we have resisted the desire to hurry, 
and our work is well done. 

There is still much more to do—the 
walls need plastering, the roof should be 
covered inside with muslin, and a black- 
board should be made. But all these 
must wait until next winter, because we 
lack both time and money, and the first 
teacher must do without them. 


‘‘IT hear that the director has hired 
our teacher. He was gone two days to 
find one; but found her at last, way 
down on the Sappa, somewhere. I 
didn’t hear her name; but I’m going up, 
the fifteenth, and see that everything 
starts right, we’ve worked so hard for 
it. Won't you come along?’ 

So half-past eight of September 15th, 
1884, finds us again at the schoolhouse. 
A lumber wagon soon drives in with the 
teacher. One glance convinces us that, 
tho young, she is no novice, and will be 
equal tothe situation. 

After glancing at the room and remov- 
ing a few wraps, she proceeds—with 
our help, of course—to take from the 
wagon a small stand, a bell, achair, and 
a rubber blackboard. The latter she 
unrolls and takes to the further end of 
the room. The children come strag- 
gling in—one, two and three at a time. 
She greets each one cheerfully, and 
shows them where to sit. At ten min- 
utes of nine they are all in, just a dozen. 
Soon the bell rings and all are silent, 
while the teacher, in a clear, low tone, 
reads a chapter from the Bible. The 
scholars are next asked to rise and re- 
peat the Lord’s Prayer. 

It is very awkwardly done; but then 
this is the first time these children have 
all been together. 

The enrolling was quickly accom- 
plished; but when it came to forming 
classes I don’t see how she managed, 
for there were but three books alike in 
the whole school. Every set of books 
had come from a different State. How- 
ever, classes were formed, and each 
scholar set to work, and we came away 
well pleased with the way we had start- 
ed- our school. 
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The Little White Lamb. 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 


GREEN are the pastures of Sleepy-Land, 
Fresh are the fields and fair; 

Wide are the ways to its Wonder-Fold — 
And my little lamb is there. 


Blue are the skies of Sleepy-Land; 
Clear are the brooks and bright; 
With a Shepherd-Dream to the Slumber 
Gate 
Went my little lamb last night. 


O tall Dream-Shepherd, 
hear! 
Fair tho your pasture be, 
Let down the bars, and bring once more 
My little white lamb to me. 


I pray you, 


GLEN Ripeg, N. J. 





A Swimming Adventure. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


INTO the waters of the Bay of Fundy 
the shark comes but seldom; and when 
he does come he is not in an aggressive 
mood. He seems to be in.search of no 
nobler prey than gaspereaux or shad or 
herring. Nevertheless he is a shark, 
and his name carries consternation. 
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Last summer a small party of us en. 
camped near the mouth of the storied 
Gaspereaux River, not far from the 
spot where the unhappy Acadians were 
embarked to sail into exile. The party 
consisted three Nova Scotian 
college men and a young American from 
Norfolk, Va. Jack Derby, before ven- 
turing to swim in these historic waters 
with the rest of us, had made special 
inquiries on the subject of sharks. He 
had once had an experience with these 
sea-wolves off the Florida coast, and the 
memory had left him apprehensive. 

‘“‘Oh, any shark that comes into 
Minas Basin will be very careful where 
an American summer visitor is con- 
cerned,’’ exclaimed my friend, Allison. 
‘“No good Nova Scotian shark would 
be so short-sighted as to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg !’’ 

‘‘If it’s a Blue Nose shark I have no 
anxiety !"’ answered Darby. ‘‘ But 
what I fear is some wanderer like my- 
self from more southern latitudes.”’ 

‘¢ The sharks which visit these waters 
are never known to: attack’ men,’’ re- 
marked Davidson, with quiet and con- 
vincing dogmatism. He was a science 
professor, and his statement was not to 
be questioned. Thenceforth Darby 
went in swimming with an easy mind, 
and daily put us to shame by the gor- 
geousness of his bathing trunks. 

As a glance at the map will show, the 
Basin of Minas is a spacious arm of the 
Bay of Fundy. Its tremendous tides 
deposit vast beds of red silt around the 
shores. One day we were swimming 
when the incoming tide was near the 
full, and when a strong sea wind had 
raised a yellow surf onthe muddy shore. 
The water was deeply discolored all 
the way out to the edge of the ship 
channel. At length we all came ashore 
but Jack Darby, and sat sunning our- 
selves like a row of sea gulls along the 
ridge where the sallow-colored salt grass 
overhung the red slope of the fiats. 
Darby, who was a strong and enthusi- 
astic swimmer, remained disporting him- 
self in the green waves beyond the belt 
of opaque and creaming shore waters. 

Suddenly we were startled to hear 
him utter a cry of fear. The next in- 
stant he dived into a large billow; and 
on his reappearance he headed for shore, 
swimming desperately. His particular 
chum, Allison, at once plunged in and 
swam out to meet him. The rest of us, 
perceiving no cause for his alarm, and 
knowing from the vigorous manner in 
which he swam that he could not be 
suffering from a cramp, remained on 
shore and waited somewhat anxiously. 
On the swimmer’s face, as it came into 
clear view every few moments on the 
crest of a billow, was depicted a ghastly 
terror, and from time to time he glanced 
over his shoulder in a fashion that made 
our flesh creep. It was as if he saw 
some spectral horror, the sight of which 
was shut from our eyes. 

All at once, as Darby neared the edge 
of the opaque water, we caught a 
glimpse of a great black body, which 

seemed to wallow hideously in the 
trough of the wave at no great distance 
from him. ‘A shark !’’ gasped David- 
son; and the tone in which he spoke 
shattered at once my faith in the science 
professor’s infallibility. A wave of 
something like anguish passed over me 
as I looked at the peaceful, sun-steeped 
landscape. The wide marshes were so 
green and wore so protecting a counte- 
nance. Strong and sheltering rose the 
huge blue bulk of Blomidon across the 
waves, and poignantly remote from all 
suggestion of peril or violent death stood 
the familiar farmhouses on the hill-slope 
behind us. All I had read from boy- 
hood up of the shark’s ravening ferocity 
flashed across my brain at once; and the 
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The Testing of Anthony. 


BY LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 


June 11, 1896 


secure beauty of our surroundings 
seemed cruelly incongruous. But there 
was no help for it. My comrades must 


all our time bending over a violin, as he lending his violin; but Roy’s laughter 
does.”’ 


and upbraiding were alike harmless. 
‘‘No,"’ said Anthony; ‘‘I am sure we 


But after the concert, when the prize 
not be left unaided in their extremity. THERE were three weeks yet before were not. Even Mandel himself would had been awarded, Leon's mother came 


Even while I thought so painfully I was Commencement, and in that time much agree to so much.”’ to him without an introduction. 

getting the long sheath-knife out of could be done by hard practice; but ‘It strikes me that, if one does not ‘I do not know how to thank you,"’ 
Darby's belt; and the next moment1 what would that avail when Leon March inherit a capacity for work, he ought she said, and her voice was not so steady 
was swimming to the rescue with swift would be sure to practice harder? Leon certainly to be given its equivalent in as it might have been, ‘‘ Leon has writ- 
arms, but reluctant spirit. Isaw David- might not get the prize; there were some sort of good luck; and lo and be- ten me about you. Your giving him 
son snatch’up a sharp stake and spring three other competitors besides Anthony hold! the gods are as wise in the matter the violin was more to him than the 


forward as if to’ follow me. But he himself; but the chances were all in asIam. Here comes the good fortune prize.’’ 
changed his mind and stood motionless Leon's favor. Anthony jumped upand A 


on the shore; and my heart grew hot strode about his room angrily, as he 
within mé at what I deemed his failure. 


that is our portion.”’ Afterward, when they had gone to his 
‘* But even with that lucky chance to room together, Anthony told his father 
thought of the foolish persistence with help you, you will still have to work why he had not played and with whose 
To lose faith in his knowledge was a which Leon kept to himself andtohis hard. If you do not, Iam sure to beat instrument it was that Leon had won. 
small thing; but to see him convicted of violin, foregoing the pleasures of the you.”’ His father seemed to be thinking of 
cowardly infidelity, that gave me a keen other boys and living only in his music. ‘* You forget that you can’t play any,’’ other things, only nodding his head 
pang. Why could he not be interested in the said Roy, lightly; and the boys laughed slowly to show that he was listening. 
By this time Jack Darby had reached other things that appeal to the right- before drawing out the chessboard, to Then at the conclusion he spoke as 
the muddy water. As heemerged from minded boy in general? How could one forget their musical incapacities in ex- from a distance, his eyes looking into a 
the clear sea-green, a look of infinite have any chance at all with a boy who ercising their brains over the intricate time of which Anthony knew not. 

relief passed over his face. didn’t care for football or baseball orany maneuvers of knights and queens and ‘‘Your uncle used to play that same 
“It’s all right now!’ he panted to other outdoor sport? It was so un- bishops. Fantasia on the old violin years ago, 
Allison, who had just come up. ‘‘ Those natural in a lad in his seventeenth year That night Anthony could not escape when we were boys together. I can see 
beasts can’t see in mud likethis. He'll that his fellow students at the Academy the remembrance that he had another him dropping his head over the strings 
keep out where it is clear.”’ had given up trying to understand him, violin which he was not using, stored now. He used to linger over that 
Resting one hand on his chum’s and had for him only that feeling of ir- away in the little closet adjoining his Adagio until it seemed the melting tones 
shoulder he paused to recover his ritation that all of us have when we sleeping room. There was no reason at were angel voices calling; and even the 
breath ; but Allison was uneasy in that come into close contact with a thing all why he should not let Leon have it Andante’s pain of human longing bare- 
neighborhood, and insisted on getting altogether anomalous and beyond our until after the concert, save that by so_ ly seemed to bring him back to earth. It 
back to shore. fathoming. When he first saw him at doing he would be increasing his rival’s jis no wonder that your friend played 
‘«Who knows but this particular in- prayers Anthony had conceived a liking chance for the prize. Leon could not well to-night.’’ 
dividual may have better eyes than you for him; but as all his attempts at afford to get a new violin, he knew that 
give him credit for!’’ he murmured, friendliness with him were one by one well enough; and of what use would the 
gazing around him, nervously. met coldly or repulsed, that early feeling old one be with a hole punched in its 
At this moment I arrived, swimming had grown into something that was not back? Of course Leon deserved the 
hard, with the knife held in my teeth, dislike, but had yet all its bitterness. prize, just as Roy of right had the honor 
and looking much more heroic than I Anthony began again the oft-repeated of being captain of the ball club. Still 


Anthony was not thinking now of the 
possibility of having to meet his fa- 
ther’s displeasure. 
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‘*Good for you, Old Man, to think of 
the knife !’’ exclaimed Jack; and the 


three of us hastened shoreward side by 
side. 


that there was no need of further alarm, 
owing to the shark’s aversion to water 
in which it could not see, when we 
caught another glimpse of that ominous 
black hulk. It rolled for an instant un- 
der the lip of a wave, some twenty paces 
to our left, but actually, to our horror, 
nearer the shore than we were. With 
desperate vigor we struck out; and I 
momentarily expected to feel my legs in 


head in before entering. 


and came in. 


enough of it to be glad you've come. 


the monster's grasp, beneath that ob- What's the use in trying for that miser- 
able prize when we all know that Leon 
stood still at the thought, and it took wilh get it? I don’t call it a fair show olutely to his next day’s Virgil reading, 


We have something a topic stimulating his fancy so slightly 
else to do, and can’t be practicing all 


scure and seething flood. My blood 


my utmost nerve to refrain from dou- 
bling up my feet under my stomach. 

In a minute or two, which seemed to 
me like an eternity, we got into shallow 
water. As convulsively we dragged our- 
selves out upon the blessed grass we ob- 
served, with wondering indignation, that 
Davidson was laughing—yes, laughing, 


for the rest of us. 


the time, as he is.”’ 

‘*You haven't heard about his violin, 
have you ?”’ 

‘No; unless you mean that old story 
about his singing it to sleep.”’ 

Roy laughed, not at the story, but at 


laughing inextinguishably and holding the startled questioning on Anthony's 
on to his sides. It was atrocious. But face. : 

something in the haggard faces which ‘‘Tam afraid that he will cry it to 
we turned upon him melted his scientific sleep to-night, and himself, too. This 
heart, and he pointed with his finger. afternoon he broke a hole in the back 
We looked. There in the frothing shal- of it, and you can hardly call it a violin 
lows, rolling cumbrously, was the harm- any longer, He wants to give up enter- 
less but unlovely body of a dead por- ing the contest, but Mandel won’t hear 
poise ! of it. The rest of us have good violins, 

When breath and self-possession were and it will be our fault if some one of us 
partly recovered I inquired, in marvel- does not get the prize.”’ 
ing tone: ‘‘ How could that dead brute «After all, that’s hardly fair,’’ said 
follow us in as fast as we three live men Anthony, a sudden sympathy for his 
could swim ?”’ ’ rival springing to life in his heart. 

‘The creature did not follow you in, ‘“‘It simply gives us an even chance 
by any means !’ asserted Davidson, pro- with him,’ said Roy; ‘‘the disadvan- 
fessorially. ‘It had simply no concern tages have all been ours so far, but now 
for you whatever. It started along way he’s getting his share. That’s all there 

- to your left—you were all too badly rat-__ is to it.”’ 
tled to see how far off it really was— ‘* And what have been our disadvan- 
and came bobbing in serenely om the tages?’”’ asked Anthony, with a guilty 


eddy that makes behind this point. The consciousness of having had the same 
same eddy was running strong against feeling himself. Roy settled himself 


process of looking over his music, not 
yet decided as to which among his solos 
he should play at the great concert. he should make reparation; and why 
While again balancing in his mind the 
merits of two compositions between 
We had gone but a few strokes, and which his decision wavered, there was a at least had never invited them? He 
Jack was explaining to us confidently knock at the door; and, in answer to would be quite sure of the prize himself 

his shouted invitation to come in, Roy 


‘Perhaps I can stand it if you’reonly closet seemed to send out a lament be- 
looking at the music and not playing,” 


he said, as he pushed the door wider 
Anthony tossed the mu- 
sic over on the table with just a show had played upon it were waiting to whis- 
of vexation in his manner. ‘‘I am tired per in its moving tones the joys and 


Pebbles. 


HAs them at his fingers’ ends— nails. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


it was none of his affair if he broke his 
violin. It was not a thing for which 


should he trouble himself about one who 


....‘*T see I have an unruly pupil in my 
had always repulsed his kindnesses, or 


class,’’ thought the instructor, as he 
glanced at the cross-eyed man in the front 
row.— Yale Record. 


if—but Anthony could not bring him- .... Kéttie: ‘‘ Harry won’t take no for 


Willett opened the door and poked his self to think of his being a party to ®9 answer.” Trilbena: “How do you 


Leon’s failure. The old violin in his know?’’ Xittie: ‘‘ Because I sha’n’t give 


it to him.’’—BAoston Courier. 


..He: ‘‘I hear Miss Sketchers was 
arrested yesterday. Do you know for 
what?” She: ‘‘ She was drawing acrowd 
on the sidewalk.”’— Yale Record. 


cause the music in its heart had been so 
long unvoiced. He could fancy that the 
spirits of those who in long-gone days 


..--Buster: ‘‘ Do you mean to say that 
I ama liar?” Béliste: ‘‘ I hope that I could 
not do so ungentlemanly athing. But I 
see you catch my idea.”—Z£xchange. 


sorrows of avanished time. And then— 
but Anthony would not think about it 
any more. He turned his thoughts res- 


...- They say that Scott did not make 
as great a success as he should of his 
‘‘Ivanhoe.’”’ Perhaps he didn’t advertise 


it as extensively as he does his Emulsion. 
—Truth. 


that he soon forgot it all in sleep. 

It was three days later when Anthony 
went into Professor Mandel’s room be- 
fore the latter had finished the lesson he 
was giving Leon. Both teacher ‘and 
pupil were aggravated by the dull tones 
of the cracked violin; and at last Mandel 
handed Leon his own instrument, upon 
which no pupil had ever before been 
permitted to play. Anthony sat down 
and listened for the remainder of the 
lesson hour. At first his heart sank 
within him; he could not so much as 
dream of being able to play like that. 
Then gradually the music came over 
him with all its power. He wondered 
how so slight a form, so thin and ethe- 
realized a face, should have for its soul 
so much of strength and mastery. Di- ....‘‘ The trees are leaving,’’ remarked 
rectly he forgot to think about this, and Mrs. Snaggs. “‘Nevertheless, they are 
by the time Leon had finished he knew not packing their trunks,” replied Mr. 
what he should do. The shy boy hardly Snaggs, who objected to his wife’s coined 
endernnod thin whan hee 20ld tiles thet verb.— Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 
he had an old violin of good quality, to 
the use of which he was welcome for 
the rest of the term; but Anthony him- 
self played better that afternoon than he 
had for weeks. . 

Anthony did not enter the contest for 


.-.. Young Lady (on the grand stand,: 
‘«The umpire calls a foul, but I don’t even 
see a feather.’’ Her Escort: ‘‘ But you 
must remember that this is a picked nine.” 
— Exchange. 


....Lucy: ‘‘Mamma, may I go over 
there to the bridge?’ Mamma: ‘‘ Why 
do you want to go over there, dear?” 


ucy: ‘‘Oh, I just want to gargle my feet 
in the brook.”—7ruth. 


..-.The Question at Moscow.—‘ Nich- 
olas, dearoffsky!’”’ sighed the Czarina. 
‘*What wouldst thou, my own petrovitch?”’ 
asked the Czar. ‘‘Is my crown on 
straight ?’—Pittsburg Leader. 


..-.The Negro sexton of St. Peter’s 
Church has a very stylish mulatto wife. 
Asking for a bigger salary, he gave as a 
reason: ‘‘ It’s mighty hard to keepa seal- 
skin wife on a muskrat salary.” —/udge. 


* ....Hanna’s in his office, making up 
the prize. His father would be disap- the slates; Grosvenor in his study, count- 


you, so that your pace was nothing back lazily in his chair before answer- 
<much to boast of !’’ ing. 

3 “Aoh!"’ said we, «‘Oh, we haven’t been given the natu- 
“boys, very meekly. ral abilities that we ought to have, and, 
« Wrxpsor, Nova Scotta. besides that, we weren’t born to spend 


pointed, he knew; but he- had not the ing ananies: eng re Pee Kohlsaat 

cS : s e are throwing out the baits; mum man, 
heart to bring his fumbling with the dumb man, the thing is sure to come, 
bow into comparison with Leon’s mas- man; you shall be President of these 
tery of his instrument. Roy laughed at United States. (‘‘Cradle Song” from 


him, and even upbraided him a little for ‘‘ McKinley Ballads.”)—N. Y. Sun. 


like three small 
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.. The Caar: ‘‘ What did you think of 
my banquet table at the Winter Palace 
last night?” Zi Hung-Chang: ‘‘ The gold 
plate was magnificent, but the laundry 
work was very inferior.”—Chicago Dis- 
patch. 


.. Tommy: ‘‘Mamma, | wish you were 
interested in Foreign Missions.’”” Mam- 
ma: ‘‘Why?” Tommy: ‘‘’Cos Billy Bar- 
low’s mamma is, and she doesn’t notice 
when Billy does naughty things.’”’—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


....A society has been formed in Texas 
under the striking name of ‘‘ The Elee- 
mosynary Pro Bono Publico Society of 
Terrell for the Elevation of the Colored 
Youth of the State of Texas.”—San An 
tonio Daily Express. 


.. There was a young lady of Crewe 
Who wanted to catch the 2:02; 
Said the porter, ‘‘ Don’t hurry, 
Or scurry or flurry, 
It’s a minute or 222 2!”’ 
—/udy. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to con- 
tribute puzzles to this department. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following are offered: 

First Prize.—‘‘ The Life and Letters of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” In two volumes. 

SECOND PrRIzE.—One year’s subscription 
to the St. Nicholas Magazine. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘*A Singular Life,’’ by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

FourTH Prize.—‘ The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne,” by Ian Maclaren. 

The names of those who answer all the 
puzzles in one number will be printed week- 
ly, under the heading ‘‘ Roll of Honor.” 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., New York City. 





PRIZE ZIGZAG. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the zigzag, beginning at 
the upper left-hand letter, will spell the 
name of a popular new book by Harry 
Castlemon. Acopy ofthe book will be 
sent to the one who forwards the best set 
of answers to this week’s puzzles. 

Cross-words: 1, To taunt; 2, to avoid; 
3, a temporory shelter; 4, to make quiet; 
5, tocarry off as plunder; 6, moderately 
dark or black; 7, to discolor; 8, entreats; 
9, steals from; 10, a beautiful Italian 
lake; 11, a common bivalve; 12, at the 
summit; 13, without hair; 14, a child’s 
toy; 15, playthings; 16, the god of Love. 

E. 
DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a light carriage; my 


finals, a covering for the head that was - 


formerly much used. 

Reading across: 1, Pertaining to a city; 
2, a letter of the Greek alphabet; 3, flat; 
4, bugle; 5, measures; 6, rough. 

CARRIE L. 


DIAMONDS CONNECTED BY A SQUARE. 


x * * OK 
x ek * Ke OK 
_*e ee wR RS 
_ ek ek ek KR RK 
x ee Oe OF 


Upper diamond: 1, In candy; 2, that 
which shuts the opening of a box; 3, del- 


icate ornamental fabrics; 4, manner of | 


expression; 5, to condescend to give or 
bestow; 6, a descendant; 7, in candy. 
Left-hand diamond: 1, In candy; 2,a 
metal cup; 3, beat with a cane or walk- 
ing-stick; 4, a vessel used by soldiers for 
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carrying liquor for drink; 5, very poor; 
6, an Algerian governor; 7, in candy. 

Central square: 1, Stamped metal; 2, 
the weight of twelve grains; 3, a Persian 
wheel; 4,a masculine name; 5, a prepara- 
tion used by bread-makers. 

Right-hand diamond; 1, In candy; 2, to 
perform; 3, separately; 4, pertaining to 
Nova Scotia; 5, attempted; 6, a masculine 
nickname; 7, in candy. 

Lower diamond: 1, In candy; 2, to aug- 
ment; 3, a river of Siberia; 4, received as 
one’s own; 5, became excessively or 
foolishly fond; 6, a color; 7, in candy. 

‘* FRIENDS.” 


CHARADE. 
Because the first was good and fair, 
The second I must leave ; 
Unless they doth were good and fair, 
There was no cause to grieve. 


The whole we then walked round and 
round 
Some twenty times or more. 
The frst I could not see at all, 
The second was on shore. 


So, with the first I went away, 
And left my second sad; 

My second always sorely grieved 
Whene’er my frst was bad. 


Now, if the frst shall favor us, 
My second soon I'll meet; 
Around the whole I'll walk again, 
And then my second greet. 
B. W. 
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Sunlight 
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It makes home 
brighter. 


Lever Bros., Ltd , Hudson and 
Harrison Sts., New York. 
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‘The best, of course,” you 
tell your dressmaker, 
and trust to her 
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SKIRT BINDING 


Why don’t you #el/ her to use it or, 
better still, buy it yourself? 


if your dealer will ~ supply you we 
w 

Samp'es showing labels and materials mailed free 

"Home Deocteahs .’ a new book Miss 

M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home oo 

telling how to a on Bias ena Skirt Bind- 





= Sst for 25c , postage paid 
S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N, Y. City, 








1896 Hartford Bieyeles 


REDUCTION IN 


PRICE. 





Patterns Nos. {| 
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Patterns Nos. 


competitors, and the price is fixed 
season of {| 896 at 
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and 2, from 
3 and 4, from 
5 and 6, from 


This is the best value for the money offered in medium grade machines. 


COLUMBIAS 


The Standard of the World—acknowledge no 


$80 tc $65 
$60 tc $50 
$50 to $45 


absolutely for the 


$100 


If you can’t buy a Columbia, then buy a Hartford. 


All Columbia and Hartford Bicycles are ready for immediate delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Office and Factories, HARTFORD, CONN. 


town. If Columbias are not properly represented in 
us know, 
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cooking is made with a 
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and towns | Made by THE WEIE STOVE CO., 
Bopiand, ‘oie ton, Mass. 
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MAYER & CO., 


s 6 
Memorial Windows. 
MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK. 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Manager. 


_ TRAVEL, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited” 


—BETWEEN— 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train, All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 





Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are Nghted by gas and heated by steam. 


Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 


A COMELY TRAIN © 


combined with s 
scenery, is provi 





ed and service, through magnificent 
ed by the 


Great Northern Railway 


for your journey to Helena, Butte, Spokane, and 
“fst Ca Sound. Palace Sleepers 2 and Family Tour- 
st ae to Seattle and Portland. With the O. 
& N. Co. it forms the short line to east- 

a Washington, Oregon, and California. 

DINING-CAR 

meals @ la carte. Library-Observation 
Car. The transcontinental club-house. 





The Ideal American Trip 


The Superb Passenger Steamers 


NORTH WEST and NORTH LAND 


Leave Buffalo Tuesdays and Fridays, 9:30 p.m., for Du- 
luth and all Western points 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA 


Season 1896 Opens June 20th 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED TERMS REASONABLE 
Send 6 cents for beautifull 


—- latest maps, <. 
F.I NEY, G. P. 








Spostepees book of Alaska, 
al bea Plain, and Peak,’ * to 
t. Paul, Minn. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIQ, the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing un- 
der the American Flag. Leaves New York June 27th, 
96, for England, Russia, Finland, Denmark, Sweden 
Norway, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stopping at Bodo 
to witness the total eclipse of the sun. Lectures on as- 
tronomy by leading astronomers en route. 

European tours June 6th and July ist. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent, | 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








45 DAYS. 
EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $270 


JULY 41a, PER 8.8. “ CITY OF ROME.” 


pny apeee included. Swiss and Rhine Agnen, tri 
aly trip, $t ovenre. ry KG by F.C. Clar 
PE ; Sept.8, HOLY LAND ; Oct. 1, 
ROUS D WORLD. “Chi ISE TO THE MEDITERR 
NEA AN, Feb. 2, 1896. F. 5. CLARK, 111 Broadway, ne Y. 
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SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 
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SPRINGS, MANITOU anv PIKES’ PEAK 
; HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
and an investigation of the resources 
of this place may well repay your visit. 

Apply for it. CHICAGO. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
CRIPPLE CREEKetecereees 
which should be included in your trip, 

Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
+--Sent Free... © Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Shertenent eee. Queenstown, Li Epool Gias- 
poh Din- ing cars. iwewe 
cries oo et 
Lakes, Ancient Cathedrals and 
Castles, Great Ux , &e. 


geage Cheeked Through New York to 
ae sa i Salenaien Se roe fee v oom INCONVENIENCES AVOIDED. 


C. A. BARATTONI, Gen'l Agt. 862 Broadway, New York. 


k like, inexpensive hotel, where weary sight-seers and 
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roves SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
¢ ofr LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


‘ pn f illustrated book, describing this saoqnels 4 
mmer resort section, offering the 

TARL E BOARD, hospitable people, out-door ond 

ure’ fishing, boating, or perfect rest.. Climate and 

scelyry unsu Prices from $5 per week up- 





A.leV. ECCLESTONE, or S. W. CUMMINGS, 
S. Iba. 1353 Brontavay, ¥. Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 











NEW YORK. 


‘orner of 16th Street and Irving Place, one block 
‘vast of Broadway at Union Square; close to all the 
good theaters and all the good shops. Convenient 
F-to L roads, cable and horse cars—BUT OUT OF THE 


f xoise. A quiet, cozy, comfortable, elegant, home- 


\ shoppers may find enjoyment, rest and recuperation 
after a busy day. American plan, $3.50 per day: 
** A Little Book about a Big City,’’ free if you write 
for it. 


E. N. ANABLE, Proprietor, 
_ 121 East 16th Street, New York. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. ° 
“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospit- 


able treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
ina ete house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 
PROPRIETORS. 


WARREN, 


White Sulphur Springs, 
VIRGINIA. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


LOCATED 
On the top of the Three-Top Range of the Massa- 
nutten Chain of Mountains. 
Elevation— -2,100 Peet above the Sea. 


EIGHT DIFFERENT WATERS. 
White, Red and Blue Sulphur, Alum, Iron, 
Arsenic, Chalybeate and Lithia. 

No MOSQUITOES, GNATS or MALARIA. 
Boating, Bathing, Fishing and Hunting. 
RAILWAY FACILITIES: 


Dist. from Southern R.R.—Buckton, 1 mile. 
Dist. from Norfolk and Western—Riverton, 3 miles. 
Dist. from Baltimore & Ohio—Middletown—4 miles. 


TERMS: 
Per week, OME PerSON.....sescseeeeeeeeeeceeees $15 00 
Per MONE, ORE PETBON, ..o0.000.crccsscedecccocss 40 00 
Two persons in One TrOOM.........-.eeeeeeeeees 7° 00 


Special rates to parties of three or more. 


C. W. CULLEN & SONS, Owners and Pro- 
prietors, Cullen P. O., Cullen, Va. 
Oldest Summer Resort in the 
alee States. Estab. 1734. 
A NATURAL SUMMER RESORT. 
COUNTRY AND SEASHORE COMBINED. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


AND COTTAGES, 
BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND. 
Beautiful location on Great South Bay, opposite Fire 
Ireland and inlet to ocean;one hour from New York; 
boating, bathing, fishing, sailing; fine roads and inter- 
esting drives; select family hotel receives 400 guests ; 
full orchestra; highest class appointments; rates rea- 


sonable. 
OPEN JUNE FIRST. 
FRANK M. ROG ERS, Proprietor. 


“SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y . 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


SEASON OF 1896. 

Open from June 15 te October 1. 
Special rates by the week ; also for 
JUNE, JULY AND SEPTEMBER. 
For rates and other particulars, apply to 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 
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WALTER BAKER & CO., uw 


Established Dorchester, Maés., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Waiter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 


DEAPIESS.%. 40. NOISES ct geet 


fiecon Con Bes: NO PAIN. 
Fass Boos to F, Hiscox Co $58 B’ way, NewYork. 0 Office Trial 


THE MOST VACATION 


For the Least Money. 


If you want the greatest possible vacation—faultless 
climate ; the finest boating, b: basing bicycling, fishing ; 
beautiful scene , with historical old towns and crum- 
bling old forts— D short, a vacation full of health, rest, 
novelty and interest, 


GO TO NOVA SCOTIA, 
THE IDEAL SUMMER LAND. 


It costs only $5.00 to get there and $9.00 for the round 
trip (from Boston), and hotel rates are delightfully ad 
The steel steamers of the Yarmouth Line, the “ Bos: 
and “‘ Yarmouth,” the finest and_fastest steamers ‘that 
enter Boston Harbor, sail from Boston during May and 
—, Tuesdays and Fridays, at 12 o’clock, noon, arriv- 

at Yarmouth next morning at six o ‘clock. Cam- 
a neing July ist — will leave Boston every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, at 12 o'clock, noon. nd 
from Yarmouth you can reac 

bet weed for free folder; or send ten c 
handsome, new, illustrated book, 
Scotia,” to J. F. Spinney, Agent. 


THE YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO., 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





“all parts ~ i Nova Scotia. 


tage for 
a ‘Beau iful Sova 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Enterered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One number (one week) ro cents. 


One month..,........ $ Six months......... +$1 50 

Three months....... Nine months..., 2 25 

Kour months...;.... 1 00 | One year.......++0++ 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber............ wee + $5 00 

One year each to two subscribers...,.......++ wee 

Three years to one subscriber...,.....++..0++ oo 70 


Three subscribers one year each... 
Four years to one subscriber... 
Four subscribers one year each........-+eeeee- 
Five years to one subscriber.........++ ° 
Five subscribers one year each..........+..e00. 









10 00 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 


Names and remittance must accompany 

each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 

scribers after their paid time has expired. 

We will, however, take pleasure in con- 

tinuing the paper to any subscriber who 

does not find it convenient to remit at the 
expiration of his subscription, upon re- 
ceiving a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 
or two previous to the expiration of their 
subscriptions, in order to receive their 
papers uninterruptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


Work Indoors and Out. 


Country Boys and City For- 
tunes. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON never liked Scotland 
and so when he was asked what was the 
best prospect of the Scotch he replied, 
‘*The road to London.’’ Thousands of 
country boys believe that the best thing 
for them is to take the road to the city. 
They have heard that the successful 
merchants, managers, financiers, lawyers, 
physicians, editors, educators of the city 
to-day were the barefoot country boys of 
yesterday; and their ambition to do 
something and be something leads them 
to forsake the plow, the anviland the vil- 
lage shop to seek the larger opportunity 
of the great centers of population. 

It is in vain, doubtless, to advise many of 
these aspiring youths not tocome. They 
compare the small wages or income they 
are able to earn where they are with the 
salaries which the same work commands 
in the cities, and the difference seems to 
them the difference between competence 
and poverty. They do not consider how 
much more a living costs in large towns, 
nor how many more ways there are of 
spending money. They think of the 
routine of country life as dreadfully 
monotonous; but they do not know that 
city life is a treadmill existence to the 
many thousands who are not able to rise 
above their conditions. How much bet- 
ter off is a clerk or a bookkeeper or a 
laborer in a city than ina village? There 
is a competition in the great centers in all 
lines of employment sharper by far than 
is ever seen in rural districts. If a lad 
has not succeeded at home it is folly for 
him to enter the lists where rivalry is 
fierce and ceaseless, and where only the 
most indomitable spirit can rise abeve the 
long series of discouragements. If money 
is scarce and hard to get on the farm, and 
the economy necessary to make both ends 
meet is painful, there is not less cause 
for sacrifice and deprivation in the city. 
If it is true that no farm runs itself, it is 
not less true that situations are not to be 
had simply for the asking in the great 
marts of trade and commerce. Life is a 
struggle for most men wherever it is 
lived, 

There are some boys who will succeed 
in the city. Who are they? It is not 
always easy to pick them out and say 
that out of any given dozen this and that 
boy will be sure to get along. But this 
one thing is reasonably certain, the boy 
who cannot do well in the limited field is 
not likely to succeed in the larger field. 
Not every one who can make things go in 
a village can make them go in the city; 
but there can be little chance where the 
crowd is for him Who cannot succeed 
where the crowd is not. There are those 
who grow with their business; who are 
fit for large responsibility and for ex- 
pensive operations. 
to the front in village or town, and pass 
to the greater arena of the city as natu- 
rally as the bright, industrious pupil 
ascends from class to class, until he has 
finished his education. These will come 
to the city because their business instincts 
and interests compel them to, and a cer- 
tain percentage, doubtless much smaller 
than many suspect, of all who make the 
change will succeed moderately. The 
rest will struggle for a bare living, with 
no hope of comfort, to say nothing of 
luxury. 

Those who come thinking that less 
effort is necessary, that opportunities are 
abundant, that money is plenfiful and 
easy to be had, that if one line of employ- 
ment is not congenial they may shift to 
another, thatthey may come without any 
plan or training and drift into something 
—these are preparing for disappointment. 

What is true of mercantile and miscel- 
laneous pursuits is also true, with the 
same exceptions, of professional pursuits. 
The ordinary country lawyer, doctor, 
teacher, singer, will not succeed any bet- 
ter, if so well, in the city,where he is like- 
ly to find himself below rather than above 
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the line of mediocrity. The small man 
will be a small man everywhere; but 
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much smaller by comparison where the 
greater are numerous. 

Asa general rule, therefore, we should 
advise country youth to make the strug- 
gle of life where they are. Good men 
are needed in that noblest of pursuits— 
agriculture—and those who want to make 
a grand fight for success can do so on the 
farm. Learning, judgment, courage—in 
fact just those qualities which are indis- 
pensable to success in any business—may 
have full play in profitable farming. The 
rush to thecities is abnormal. It cannot 
long continue without disastrous conse. 
quences to the country at large. The 
perilous ambition to get rich is bringing 
men and women into condittons where 
success is not possible, except to the few. 
The many must fail. 





Orange Packing. 
BY CLARK MACFARLANE, 


Tue first shipment of oranges from 
Southern California was made in 1879 
from the Wolfskill ranch, now a residence 
portion of the city of Los Angeles, and 
consisted of one carload of Seedlings. 
There is no record of the returns, but the 
freight charges are said to have been 
$1,000. The years following saw the 
shipments increase by leaps and bounds. 
This season it is estimated that upward 
of seven thousand carloads will have been 
shipped by August 1st. The bulkof the 
crop moves in December and the four 
months following; but oranges have gone 
East every month of the last twelve. 

In the year 1877, when the Agricultural 
Department at Washington forwarded to 
Mrs. Tibbots, at Riverside, two orange 
trees coming originally from Bahia, Bra- 
zil, occurred the most important incident 
in the development of orange culture on 
the Pacific Coast; for from those two trees 
came the fruit that has made Southern 
California wealthy and famous, that 
reaches perfection only within her bor- 
ders, and even there seems to have its 
favored spots. I allude to the Washing- 
ton Navel orange, socalled in the first 
part from having come to California by 
way of Washington, and in the.second 
part from the umbilical excrescence at the 
blow end of the fruit. Properly speaking 
the Navel is seedless,tho on rare occasions 
seeds are found, sometimes in the navel 
itself, sometimes in the center of the or- 
ange. 

Now before proceeding further, let me 
explain that all other fruit than the Navel 
and a few fancy varieties which, like it, 
are propagated by budding, is denom- 
inated as Seedling. 

For years the Navel has been winning 
its way, until to-day it stands confessed 
the finest orange that grows. The pro- 
duction of Navels has grown steadily till 
it equaled, then surpassed the Seedling 
yield; and to-day orange men say that 
the Navel is unquestionably the orange 
of the future for California. 

This year good prices have been real- 
ized as a rule, and, taking everything into 
consideration, it is one of the best the 
orange growers here have ever had. But 
the path to success in orange culture has 
been a hard one. The orange grower has 
had much to contend with. He began on 
a barren desert. To-day he’ thinks it is 
an Eden. Helearned some things wrong 
in the beginning, and has had to unlearn 
them at the expense of time and money. 
He keeps his grove free from insects 
which prey upon the trees and injure the 
fruit only by the expenditure of large 
sums for fumigating or spraying appa- 
ratus. (This is true of only a portion of 
the orange district. In some parts the 
scale, which is the insect alluded to, is 
unknown.) Sometimes he has planted 
the wrong kind of trees, and only found 
it out after waiting a dozen years for re- 
turns. Then there was but one thing to 
do, viz., cut them down and rebud his 
stocks with better fruit. And he has 
done it. 

I stood in the center of a 176-acre grove 
the other day. East, west, north, south, 
whichever way I looked, the eye saw 
nothing but gleaming golds and glossy 
greens—a whole vista full of oranges, if 
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you please. There was a passionate 
breath of the tropics in the air, and the 
nostrils were filled with the rich perfume 
of oranges, both blossoms and fruit—for 
the blossoms of one year and the ripe 
fruit of the other jostle on the trees. 
They were as fine trees as one might 
look upon, and yet the orchardist told me 
some of them must come down. 

‘‘Not the right kind. Costs just as 
much to raise a poor orange as a good 
one; just as much for freight, boxes, 
nails and paper; and you don’t get as 
much for it,’’ was the terse explanation. 

To my question as to whether or not 
orange growing was as profitable as was 
popularly supposed, he replied: ‘‘ There 
is money in good oranges; none whatever 
in poor ones,”’ and left me to make what I 
could of his words. 

The oranges are gathered by men and 
boys, and sometimes girls, into a bag 
slung ontheleft side. The orange clings 
so tenaciously to the stem that if it were 
pulled off it would leave a little bit of the 
peel on the tree, thus defacing the fruit 
and rendering it unmarketable; hence the 
picker carries in his right hand a pair of 
shears with which he severs the stem. 
From the sacks the fruit is emptied into 
picking boxes and hauled away to the 
packing house, whither we will now take 
our way. 

Picture a building 80x 140 feet in size, 
first floor ten feet from the ground to 
admit of a basement where box material 
is stored and made up, with roof far 
enough above the main floor to afford 
good light and splendid ventilation. At 
one end stand a line of empty refrigerator 
cars; across the other runs a platform 
and teamway. The oranges come in one 
end fresh from the orchard, and go out 
the other, graded, sized, wrapped and 
boxed. The space between the teamway 
and railway is dotted with the parapher- 
nalia of the packing house, and traversed 
by frequent steel tramways carrying small, 
flatcars. Across the teamway end, inside 
the house, lies a sunken track on which a 
car shift runs for switching the cars from 
track totrack. The fruit is loaded from 
the wagon on to cars on the platform, 
then the cars are runontothe shift, which 
stands on a pair of scales in the basement 
with register above. After weighing, 
shift, car and all are tumbled down to the 
proper track, the car is given a push and 
goes rolling down to a group of sorters. 
The sorting is done by hand; the hands 
are feminine ones, with a horrid piece of 
masculinity for a foreman. In front of 
each sorter four boxes are ranged, one 
for fancy, one for choice, one for stand- 
ard fruit, and one forculls. The latter 
are not shipped away but usually lumped 
off to Italian venders who come out from 
the larger towns, tho of late years wine 
has been manufactured from them. 

The sorting has to be done very care- 
fully; for upon it depends the packing- 
house’s reputation—a thing as valuable 
and as hard to regain, when once lost, in 
the orange business as in any other. 

From the sorting tables the fruit goes, 
again on the tram-cars, to the grader or 
sizer, an awkward-looking machine, with 
a hopper like an old-fashioned corn shell- 
er, ending in a long, narrow trough, 
through which the oranges are made to 
pass by a rotary motion imparted to can- 
vas-covered rollers in its sides by a crank. 
(A sleepy Spanish boy usually imparts 
motion to the crank.) In the bottom of 
this trough are ten slots, varying in size 
from small near the hopper to large 
enough at the extreme to permit egress to 
the largest oranges; hence, the smaller 
fruit drops out at the first aperture, the 
next smallest at the next, and so on till 
the fruit has been sorted int@ten sizes. 

Sizes run from 64 to 360 oranges to the 
box. The very large ones and the very 
small ones do not sell so readily as the 
medium sizes, and there is what is called 
a standard car of sizes; that is, not more 
than a certain proportidn of each of the 
more unusual sizes. A size list has to be 
furnished with the invoice on each car, 
and if it is not standard, the shipper is 
frequently compelled to allow a discount, 
which he usually does with a very bad 
grace. 








But you want to know how the orange 
gets that bit of red or blue and white 
paper around it. Well, dear reader, it 
doesn’t grow there. The paper coat is ac- 
quired just after the fruit escapes from 
the jaws of the grader. Beside each bin 
sits a glib young man (frequently it isa 
young lady), with an open box in front of 
him. On a little shelf above the box, 
which is tipped toward the packer at an 
angle of about thirty degrees from their 
perpendicular, lies a little stack of paper 
sheets bearing the imprint of the packing 
house and the brand of oranges. 

If the packer is at work when you come 
up, and most likely he is, all you can see 
is a confused shuffle of oranges and finger- 
tips, while you hear the rustle of paper 
and the little thump of fruit on the bottom 
of the box. His left hand is flicking pa- 
pers, and his right is dancing in and out 
of the orange bin, while oranges, snugly 
wrapped in paper, are rapidly covering 
the bottom. How that orange and paper 
get together down there so neatly is the 
question. The young man doesn’t do it 
with his teeth, nor with his feet, and you 
could almost take oath that he does not 
do it with his hands, for they are clawing 
paper and oranges all the time; but it is 
done, and done very carefully too. 

From the packer the box goes on rollers 
to the nailer, who throws the top slats 
and cross-pieces on, touches with his foot 
a lever which brings down heavy clamps, 
that hold the lid in place while the ham- 
mer beats a rat-atat-tat across it once, 
twice, three times; and the box is done 
and out of the clamps and on to the trucks 
that go rolling toward the open car. 

The transportation question was for a 
long time a difficult one. The orange is 
a delicate fruit, susceptible to damage 
from extremes of heat or cold; and be- 
tween its native home and the markets of 
the East lay the Great American Desert, 
with the Rocky Mountains towering in 
the center, so that a car, in a single day, 
passing from the hot piains of the desert 
to the snowy passes of the mountains, 
would run the gamut of temperatures. 
But inventive skill has provided a car 
combining the principles of refrigeration 
and ventilation, which carries the fruit 
safely; and the railroads handle it with 
astonishing speed, taking cars to Chica- 
go (freight-train service) in six and one- 
half days, to New York in two days more, 
and to England, via steamer from New 
York, in sixteen days. 
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Clover Seed and Bumblebees. 


BY WILLIAM STRONG, 





In THE INDEPENDENT for May a2tst, 
page 8, is a discussion in regard to the 
necessity of bees, in order that the clover 
plant may produce seed. The conclusion 
is that Darwin was mistaken so far as 
America is concerned. 

Long ago he was shown to be mistaken 
so far as New Zealand is concerned, and 
possibly it may soon be shown that he 
was mistaken so far as the whole world 
is concerned. 

Should one to-day attempt to teach 
Bastian’s conclusions in regard to spon- 
taneous generation he would be smiled at 
as a back number. Thus, to-day, when 
a professor comes before a farmer’s in- 
stitute, and tells them how necessary 
bumblebees are in order to secure a crop 
of clover seed, and that they ought to be 


It’s easy to feed 
some people, but proper nourishment 


for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, % and 1-16. tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
All druggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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carefully protected, the farmer smiles; 
and when the speaker quotes Darwin as 
a clincher, the farmer laughs. 

When the writer in THE INDEPENDENT 
goes on from bumblebees, to say that, 
‘‘in the regular crop of clover, no matter 
how abundantly visited by insects, there 
are few seeds perfected, but when the 
crop is cut for hay, and a second crop of 
weaker vegetation follows, the seeds are 
abundant,” let us see if this too is nota 


back number. 

The Mammoth clover is the rankest 
growing clover we have. You cut it for 
hay, and no second erop follows the same 
year. Hence,if one wishes a crop of 
seed, it must be taken from the first or 
only crop. 

The writer has raised hundreds of 
bushels of the Mammoth clover seed, and 
that too upon plants of so rank a growth 
that their average length for the field 
would be over four feet. The yield at 
such times would often be from five to eight 
bushels per acre, or twice the average 
yield of the medium clover seed from 
a second crop. The writer’s experience 
is not exceptional, but the same thing 
has been done by others. The samething 
can be said for the Alsike, the Crimson 
and the common white clover. 

Now if the medium red or June clover 
is an exception to the rule that applies to 
the other clovers, some other cause must 
be sought to explain its failure to produce 
seed with the first crop than rank growth 
or the absence of bumblebees. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





THE dust bath in a poultry house is as 
essential to the health of the poultry as 
the bathtub is to a human being; even 
the little English sparrow may often be 
seen on our roads enjoying a fluttering of 
wings and feathers in the road dust. 
Some men don’t know any more than to 
‘* Wait until summer and go into the rib- 
ber’’; yet hens and the small birds follow 
the dictates of instinct and crave fora 
dust bath every few days. The floor of 
both roosting room and shed should be 
dry enough for this purpose. It is not 
necessary to have sand, loam or road 
dust is better. If impossible to do this, 
put the dust in a shallow box where it is 
light and sunny during the day. 








Perfect Cure.» 


* BO an childhood I was troubled 
ae landular swelling, and was 

weed ee from scrofulous sores on 
my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 

a perfect cure.”— Mrs. KATE 


ConNnoRsS, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 








‘*Colorado’s Gold” 


is the title of a pretty book just issued 
by the Gulf Railway and the South 
Park Line. Send six cents in stamps 
and mention INDEPENDENT, 
New York. 

Our other new publications, as fol- 
lows, will be sent on receipt of TWO 


cents postage, each. 


“So. PARK and the ALPINE PASS” 
“ BOREAS, BRECKENRIDGE and the BLUE.” 


“MANITOU.” 
“A DAY IN THE CANONS,” 
Address 
B. L. WINCHELL, 


General Passenger Agent, 


DENVER COLO. 


SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Are you looking for some place wae combines Health, 
Pleasure, Econom 
If so, send 6 cents for postage, as c An and get free at 
oftices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware counties, 
on the main line and branches of the New York, Onta- 
rio and Western Railway; 2,000 oe above the sea ; 
location, prices, fares, etc., ail t init. In New York, at 
No. 2 Battery Place, 145, ii 1, 944 and 1823 Broadway, 
737 Sixth Ave, 134 East 125th st + 273 West 125th St., 
Columbus Ave., 92 East 14th St., and 13 Astor Piace. 
Ticket offices, foot of Franklin cae .s 42d aes in 
“0 


» : a, 248 
ILLUSTRATED HO 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
ep a can be purchased of any ticket agent; price, 


C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 56 
Beaver St., N. Y. 
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MEAT EATERS ? 


Prof. Suarp.ess of Boston, says that 75 per cent. 
of food value is withdrawn in bleaching flour. 


ARE AMERICANS NOTED 
THE WORLD OVER AS 





The Franklin Mills 


nerve food. 
it goes far. 
meat bill. 





a 


Fine Flour & Entire Wheat: 


contains the full complement of bone, muscle and i 
Is easily digested, and cheap, because 4 
Ask for it to-day, and diminish the : 








* 


Made by the Franklin ADills Co. * 
Lockport, WF. WD. } 
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REMOVAL. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO.’S 
“SUNSET ROUTE,” 
HAVE REMOVED 


From 343 to 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Northwest corner of Leonard Street, 
where they will be glad to receive their friends and will be in position to furnish the fullest information as to 
freight and ticket rates to all points in 


TEXAS, NEW and OLD MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 


HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS, JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, AUSTRALIA and AROUND THE WORLD. ' 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 

™ a i “ Ogden,” and “ Seng ge 
USTON & TEXAS CENTRA 

BAN ANTONIO & ARANSAS PASS By 


New Orleans to San Francisco, Portland and Ogden. 


To Fishing and Hunting Grounds and all other points in Texas. 


MEXICAN ne a R.R., to all points in Mexico City and Old Mexico. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8.8 ? 
OCCIDENTAL & ORIENTAL 8.8.CO., - § 


MORGAN STEAMSHIP LINES, 


EDWIN HAWLE 2-Mar ? 
L. H. NUTTING, PM 5 


5S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., a Orleans, La. 





To Hawalian Islands, Japan, China, India, Australia, and Around 
the World 

To New Orleans, New Orleans to Texas, to Florida, Havana, and Cen- 
tral America. 


349 Broadway, and No.1 — Place (Washington Building), 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. }- Be rhs A.. San Francisco, Cal 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT who would like to 
have a specimen copy of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal card, the name and 


address to which he would like the paper sent 







































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zatest 


High- 
United States Government Food Report. 
_Royat Baxixe Powper Company, New York. _ 
66 ‘ 
Here is some- 
4 9 
thing as good, 


Said the clerk in the store. 
Said the lady: ‘‘I think 

I have heard that before; 
Still, I need no advice, 

As your statement implies, 
But I do want a card 

Of DeLong Hooks and Eyes.’’ 


See that 


hump? 


RicnAnvson & DeLonc Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
Also makers of the CUPID Hair Ps 


Cranstons-on- Hudson, 


WEST POINT. 


OPEN MAY 9TH. 
Special rates for Families. Four furnished cottages. 
11-4 hours from New York, via West Shore R.R. 21-2 
hours via steamer “ Mary Powell.” 














THE ~ GEYSER” 
HOT APPLIANCE 


Saves Life and Suffering. 
At Druggists or 

THE HOT APPLIANCES CO., 
26 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 

AGENTS WANTED. 







Throw away the cold, clammy poultices, wet 
cloths, hot water bags, etc. They commence to grow 
cold as soon as applied, and, therefore, do more 
harm than good. 

The Geyser Hot Appliance automatically supplies 
heat to any degree, uniform or gradually increasing, 
to any part of the body, producing results never be- 
fore attained. Giving immediate relief and effecting 
cures in the. following ailments, where all former 
methods have failed—viz.: pneumonia, pleurisy, neu- 
ralgia, sore throat, grippe, cramps, rheumatism, in- 
flammation of bowels or kidneys, backache, carbun- 
cles, and all other ailments when heat (wet or dry) is 

* required. 

Adopted by the leading hospitals and sanitariums, 

and endorsed by all the medical profession. 


CARMEL - 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive me) by a mission so- 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An 'y safe soap for 
the nursery. No injurious ee Recommend- 
ed by physicians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
a KLIPSTEIN a co., 122 Peart St., New York City, 
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BENS Putas. §=— I T IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more 
Pittsburgh. sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS . . . ° 
5 Pituburgh. lection of materials when having: paint- 
ANCHOR Sesion ing done and secure the best result as it is 
ECKSTEIN ’ {to take chances and use mixtures of which 
il you know nothing. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN Sew Vest: 
JEWETT e 
ULSTER 
we Pure White Lead 
SOUTHERN 
mnux }™* | examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
oe | Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
RED SEAL Is ‘| tained by using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands 
i mwah of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
esa Putledslehin. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of tweive houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
aunqpene 1 Broadway, New York. 
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EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 


the day with a display of 


| FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


ranging in price 
from $5, $10, $25, 
$50 to $500, for 
Public and Private 
gees 

._ We carry the’ above 
ready packed for prompt 
: shipment. 


FIREWORKS. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORAT -ATIONS 


Celebration Goods, 


BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 


They always give Satistaction. Carefully se- 
lected by an experienced party. Full directions 
“How to Use Fireworks,” accompany Each As- 
sortment, and can be found in Catalogue. 

Send your orders early and avoid the late rush. 














Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


iainidhavenn, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 1 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Call and in: the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in U: ht Form. Also for for cash or 
on instalments a aes assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
enti Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 





House Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, | ° 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


QUINA-LAROCHE | 


The Great French Tenic. 








- 


Special to “Independent”’ Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ ad" and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mall you a 
4¢ Ib. sample best T imported, 


bas any kind you may order. 
| @ 5 ibs. fine Family Teas on re- 


oe Qneat AMERICAN TEA C CO. 


ae ed STREET, 
SEW YORK ‘Ciry, ° 
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muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


Made in |,1 and 1.5 inch widths. 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 
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Enough 
said 


it’s 


the 


tread 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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No. 450, Cut-under Surrey 
Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light weight, 


short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom Surrey 


Price, $125. 





Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds of 
Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 
200 feet east of Broadway. 
1895 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


aes _ highest grade watches made in '!\is 
ntry. . 





For full ' information address 
THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK €0- 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lave ic New York 
ashington St., Chicago. 
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